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OBSERVATIONS ON BUSINESS WRITING 


> ‘The most useful and generally used form of business writing 
is the business letter, which has been covered comprehensively 
in this author’s ‘‘ Handbook of Business Correspondence.” 

He who has acquired the knack of writing clear and graceful 
letter-English has laid the foundation for other kinds of busi- 
ness writing; and he has undoubtedly taken the easiest method 
of acquiring the facility for doing more general writing. 

In writing the business letter, the writer ordinarily addresses 
himself to one reader or to a given type of reader. Keeping 
this reader in mind, he is greatly aided in getting the proper 
point of view. The training that one acquires in striving for 
orderly conversational English is invaluable. It is then but 
a step to compose “‘good copy” for more generally circulated 
mediums, such as the business magazine, the newspaper, the 
“house organ,” the report or the advertisement in its varying 
forms. 

It is assumed that, before giving this volume close attention, 
the reader has added to his store of information all that such a 
volume as the ‘‘Handbook of Business Correspondence’”’ 
contains on the subjects of good English, good reasoning, 
proper point of view, tact, interest, and good description. 
These essentials take varying forms, according to the 
character of the appeal, but remain fundamentally the same. 

It is also assumed by the author that the reader has a good 
working knowledge of composition and rhetoric. Space is not 
available in this volume for a thorough treatment of those 
subjects. It is a good plan, anyhow, to review occasionally 
a first-class treatise on composition and rhetoric. After being 

=out, of school a number of years, it is easy to neglect many 
Jof the useful principles set forth in a good textbook on general 
writing practice. It does not matter greatly if the wording of 
rules is forgotten, or if one becomes unable to define the pre- 
ycise difference between simile and metaphor. A recognition of 
the value of both is the important thing. 
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In the pages of this volume it is the aim of the author to set 
forth the essentials of various forms of business writing as he has 
seen them in an experience of more than twenty years in the 
business departments of newspapers, as an advertising mana- 
ger, and as advertising agent and writer for business magazines. 

The author has, throughout this text, used many illustra- 
tions from his own experience. In no other way could he 
give the kind of ‘“‘work-shop” advice that should go into the 
pages of a book of this character. The experiences related 
may be no more valuable than the experiences of hundreds 
of business writers but, at any rate, they can be related with 
fidelity to fact. 

No attempt is made to instruct the reader in the art of story- 
writing, that is, story-writing that refers to fiction. Fiction 
and poetry require unusual imaginative resources. But news- 
paper reporters speak of every good article and item as a “‘good 
story,’”’ though it may deal solely with facts. In so describing 
it, they mean to compliment its interest and workmanship. 
The thought is a good one. Whether the man or woman of 
business is to write an item for a local newspaper about a new 
factory that is to be erected, an editorial for the store paper, 
an impressive account of a study of the customers of the firm 
or a convincing bit of copy for some advertisement, there is 
need for the ‘‘good story’’—the article that is written in fresh, 
newsy style, with interesting headline and impressive finish. 
Facts, though valued, may fail to impress if the treatment of 
them is dull, commonplace or cloudy. 

The thought that the author has kept in mind throughout the 
succeeding pages is this: ‘I have as my reader an alert young 
man or young woman, who, having qualified as a capable, 
versatile correspondent, is now desirous of undertaking writing 
of a broader scope. How can I aid such an earnest reader?” 

May many such readers, partly, at least, through the 
suggestions I have made, find the satisfaction that is to be 
earned by the composition of a ‘good story.” 


S. Routanp Hau. 
HAstTon, Pa., 
June, 1924 
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BUSINESS WRITING 


SECTION I 
BUSINESS-MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


Many different types of magazines may be grouped today 
under the general heading of “business magazines.’’ Some 
may more accurately be referred to as “technical publica- 
tions,”’ for they deal with professions or occupations that call 
for technical training or information. Still others may be 
grouped separately as ‘‘trade magazines,” for these are issued 
primarily in behalf of readers in certain trades or merchandis- 
ing enterprises. 

The object here is not to split hairs in classifications but 
to draw attention to the fact that, while it is difficult for any 
one but a writer of pronounced ability, or a prominent person 
whose views are of national interest, to command space in the 
magazines of large, nation-wide circulation, it is comparatively 
easy to win the approval of editors of the magazines of more 
concentrated appeal. 

For one thing, the publications here referred to as business 
magazines are not showered with manuscripts, as are the great 
national publications. For another thing, their needs are 
more clearly defined. The editor of a magazine published for 
chemists, or laundry-owners, or hardware merchants is appeal- 
ing to a special group. He is not in such doubt as to what his 
readers may regard as interesting as are the editors of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, Pictorial Review, Scientific American or the 
World’s Work. He can come closer to knowing what would 
interest the hardware merchant than he can to knowing what 
would interest the general class of reader. 

Finally, literary standards are not as exacting with most of 
the business publications as they are with the great national 


magazines, 
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The large number of business publications affords the 
writer of today a good field for items and articles that may 
bring all the way from $5 to $100, or more, according to timeli- 
ness, length and character of the manuscript and the value of 
the exhibits or illustrations. Such work brings not merely a 
money reward but prestige to the writer and to the business 
which he may represent. 

The Attraction of Photographs.—Editors do not receive 
too many photographs of news or educational value. One of 
the surest ways of getting acceptance for an article is to base 
it on a few good photographs. Such photographs should be 
those that center attention on the items of the article. Too 
often photographs are impaired by letting a number of people 
who want their pictures taken get into the view. It may bea 
good plan to have people in the picture if their attitudes are 
such as to make the points of the photograph clearer, or if 
they are prominent or interesting enough to command the 
reader’s attention. A view of Henry Ford helping to rescue 
a Ford car from a deep mud-hole would be all the more interesting 
because of the picture of the prominent automobile manufac- 
turer. It is difficult to lay down rules about such matters. 
If, in this case, for example, the photograph included several 
small boys enjoying the automobile manufacturer’s effort, 
the interest value would be increased, but, in general, a group 
of bystanders facing the camera would be a detriment. 

During the Great War, when many industrial plants were 
providing war gardens for their workers, the author of this 
volume secured a number of excellent views of cement-plant 
employes at work in their garden plots. Some of these showed 
the gardeners in foreign styles of dress and provided a histori- 
cal study of new Americans. Interviews with these employes 
brought interesting expressions and methods. One foreign-born 
woman described her delight at having a garden so much like 
the gardens of the Old Country, which are worked so closely. 
Another employe kept a careful record of every hour spent in 
his garden and a record of all food that it provided. Whether 
he gathered a dish of beans or went to his larder for a can of 
the corn his wife had put up, he recorded what that food would 
have cost him at a grocery store. His record showed that the 
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time spent on his garden actually paid him better than his 
work at the plant. 

This was good material for a general article that would 
probably have found publication without difficulty, but, in 
the desire to avoid any effort at press-agent work, copies of the 
photographs were sent to a number of publications and the 
interesting details were casually given to the editors in letters. 
A paragraph of the letter was this: 


It occurred to me that very likely you will be running something 
on war gardens before long and that you would like to have these 
views and facts. I am sending the stuff without any request or 
“string,” for you to handle exactly as you see fit. 


The result was the publication of the matter in various forms 
by a number of magazines. 

The following are suggestions as to different kinds of photo- 
graphs that business magazines use: 


1. Views of prominent men in characteristic attitudes. 

2. Views of tools or operations in various stages, so that the 
series tells a story. 

3. Views of tests or demonstrations. 

4. Interesting displays. 

5. Historical pictures, especially those that can be con- 
trasted with modern scenes. 

6. Distinctive equipment or plants. 

7. Views that show how to use material properly. 

8. Photographs of strong news value. 


Value of Drawings and Other Exhibits.—Drawings are no 
less valuable than photographs. Few writers are able to draw 
well enough in free-hand style to illustrate their writings; this 
- is ordinarily not expected of them. But, in describing certain 
operations, if the writer can submit drawings that make 
plans or explanations clear, he is increasing by two or three the 
chance for acceptance of his article. 

Such drawings may be those that the writer borrowed from an 
engineer or a builder who had charge of some interesting opera- 
tion. ‘They may be free-hand sketches that he has had made 
by an illustrator, or they may be rough pencil sketches from 
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which an illustrator, or the publisher’s staff, possibly, can 
make finished drawings. 

The point is that a drawing is, to some extent, a picture, 
and pictures command interest and make explanations clear 
in a way that mere words cannot do. 

The business-magazine editor is concerned with showing his 
readers interesting or new ways of doing things—whether that 
be a production-operation or an accounting method. 

An interesting exhibit might be a distinctive floor layout 
for a factory, warehouse or store. It might be a page from an 
account-keeping or payroll form system. It might be a . 
successful collection or complaint-adjusting letter. 

Business magazines are not purposely dull, of course, but their 
chief objects are not entertainment; they strive for improve- 
ment of standards or practice, and dissemination of interesting 
news in the trade or profession. It is difficult to publish 
successfully a magazine of this type without the aid of photo- 
graphs, drawings or other exhibits. A good exhibit may go 
further in making some method clear and profitable than a 
page of explanation in type. Indeed, some exhibits are so 
enlightening that with mere footnote-copy they make fine 
features for a business magazine. 

One has only to make a study of the best types of business 
publications to see how far editors are going with the plan of 
publishing interesting exhibits. When there is nothing more 
tangible than figures, these figures are often made up in the form 
of a graphic chart, so as to bring out the conclusions or contrasts 
more boldly than figures set in the text of the article could do. 
It is not amiss to suggest that one who expects to write regu- 


larly for the business press will do well to study a good treatise 
on the charting of facts. 


GATHERING MATERIAL FOR BUSINESS-MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


Those who do little writing often wonder how the contribu- 
tors who appear constantly in prominent publications find 
material for so many articles. 

The answer lies in one word—concentration. No under- 
taking is easy if it does not receive constant attention. Such 
a simple operation as typewriting is slow and laborious to one 
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who rarely attempts to use the writing machine. The regular 
operator soon finds it second nature to operate the keyboard 
skilfully. It is but a commonplace statement to say that the 
human mind is a wonderful thing, more wonderful even than 
the human body, and that there are few limitations to its 
development. The powers of observation, memory and 
expression may be developed to a great degree if the owner 
of the mind wills to achieve such development and sets him- 
self to his undertaking. 

A newspaper man who had the assignment to write a poem 
daily described his methods at a business convention. He 
declared that there was nothing wonderful or unusual about 
his ability; that he had merely trained himself to pick up apt 
expressions, observe unusual incidents, note interesting items 
in the daily news, and so on. There were days when several 
of these topics came to his attention, so that his notebook 
always had reserve material when lean days or weeks arrived. 
He explained further that in his casual conversation with the 
men at the convention he was certain to gather some ideas 
that would go in his notebook. 

The author of this volume had for several years a contract 
with a well known advertising magazine, Printers’ Ink, to 
supply two pages of copy for the Classroom Department. 
His daily observations of advertising and merchandising 
practice, the reading of business letters and the ‘‘shop talk”’ 
of business men with whom he came in contact never failed to 
yield their supply of copyideas. As in the case of the man who 
wrote the daily poem, there were weeks in which the supply 
of material was low, but these weeks were balanced by other 
weeks in which there was a surplus. Frequently, several weeks’ 
supply of copy would be written ahead of the magazine’s need. 

The methods of cartoonists and others who produce their 
work regularly indicate that they operate on the same principle. 
No one need fear that he will ever run out of ideas. He need 
not be alarmed if there are weeks or even months in which his 
production is low. This is a common experience. In the 
long run, a normal mind that concentrates on a pleasurable 
job operates like the widow’s cruse of oil described in Holy 
Writ—.e., replenishes itself and increases the quality of its 
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output. Keep eyes and ears open and a notebook in the 
pocket. Maintain a file at working quarters, with folders on 
all subjects that are likely at one time or another to be the sub- 
ject of articles. Stock this file with newspaper clippings, 
paragraphs from letters and interesting data picked up in the 
day’s turn of affairs. 

Daily Incidents Often Give a Starting Point—A delayed 
package reaches a business man’s desk. The sender has 
inadvertently left in the package a note addressed to his 
office boy, reading as follows: “‘Clarence, please be sure to 
send this out tonight, and be sure you do not send it to the 
wrong address again.” 

This is more than a humorous incident of the day. It 
illustrates how much depends, in the highest type of organiza- 
tions, on the clerk at the end of the line. Much careful 
effort to make a good impression on a customer may be undone 
by the oversight or negligence of Clarence, the office boy. 
Here is a problem with which all business concerns are 
struggling. An article, if some interesting methods can be 
described, would be a timely one. If the writer of such an 
article does not know what methods are being adopted by 
representative business concerns to get good results in their 
mailing or shipping departments, a courteous letter of inquiry 
sent to a dozen offices, or perhaps a call 6n some business 
concern, might bring to light some practical methods that have 
not been described. 

A commonplace heading for such an article would be a title 
of this kind: ‘‘Great Importance of the Clerk’s Effort.”” This 
is too tame to appeal to either editor or reader. The writer 
may take advantage of the frequent references to youngsters 
named Clarence. ‘Keeping Clarence Straight,’’ ‘Making an 
Asset of Young Clarence” or ‘Getting Teamwork from 
Clarence”’ would be suitable titles. 

Views of the Editor of “‘Business.”—The following para- 
graphs from the interesting and helpful book sent out by the 
editor of Business give a well rounded picture of the field 
open to business writers: 


Business is a kaleidoscope whose colors and patterns are con- 
stantly shifting. Relationships among the lines of business and 
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among the sections within the lines are constantly altering and 
modifying themselves. Today all business may be in a sellers’ 
market. Goods may be scarce and prices high. Customers may 
be clamoring for merchandise at any cost. Today’s problem, 
throughout the whole range of business, is production. Tomorrow 
the consuming world may have been turned upside down. Tomorrow 
all business may find itself plunged into a buyers’ market, with 
goods plentiful, prices low and customers reluctant to buy at any 
price. Tomorrow’s problem, throughout the range of business, 
will be salesmanship. 

Supplies of raw materials dwindle and vanish and substitutes 
appear; old industries languish and die and new ones are born. 
Old methods become obsolete and new ones are devised. The 
people’s standard of living rises and the consumers, with tastes 
newly cultivated by advertising and salesmanship, demand finer 
merchandise and better service. In business, indeed, nothing is . 
constant but change. Business is more than a kaleidoscpoe. Busi- 
ness is a movie in serial form; and the action quickens and the drama 
intensifies as the reels unroll. 

Drama in business? Yes, and romance! Business is an inspira- 
tion, a storehouse of material untouched, a challenge to the imagina- 
tion and the powers of the dramatist, the novelist, the writer of 
any sort, fictionist, historian, or reporter, who seeks a good story. 

Lumbermen in the far Northwest are building log rafts 35 feet 
deep and 900 feet long and floating them a thousand miles and 
more down the Pacific to lumber mills in a harbor in southern Cali- 
fornia. A stove concern in Ohio sells gas ranges by teaching its 
salesmen to cook. A woman advertising manager in Omaha builds 
up the business of a department store by winning the hearts of 
Omaha’s children. Romance in business? So long as business is 
run by human beings with heads and hearts, by men and women 
with imagination and vision and initiative, just that long business 
will be saturated with romance. 

Every business community in America holds a story, a whole 
sheaf of stories, for Business. Every metropolitan city, every 
county seat, every factory town in the East and every farming 
town in the Middle West and far West harbors a merchants’ asso- 
ciation, a manufacturers’ organization, a chamber of commerce or 
at least one wide-awake merchant whose experiments and explora- 
tions and experiences in business-building or business-bettering hold 
the elements of a good story. 

Every business organization, manufacturing, wholesale or retail, 
that has undertaken to broaden its trade territory or to improve 
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the business methods of its members by the interchange of ideas; 
every business man of whatever sort who has surveyed his market 
to discover his selling opportunities or to define his selling possi- 
bilities; every business enterprise of any kind that wields an adver- 
tising mailing-list intelligently—every one of these has set up, 
knowingly or unknowingly, a home-made laboratory for research 
and in that laboratory has evolved some contribution, great or 
small, to the aggregate of facts—demonstrated facts—about business. 
What data have these investigations brought to light—data that 
other men might use? What standards and ratios have they estab- 
lished? What was the manner, the technique of the investigations 
themselves? Answers to such questions as these constitute a typical 
story for Buszness. 

Business is in the market all the time for stories of the kind that 
Business has published and still publishes—stories of method, of 
technique stories of business achievement, stories that “tell how”; 
stories of the methods and the results of business surveys and investi- 
gations, stories of method in advertising, in handling credits and 
collections, in dealing with problems of personnel, in general super- 
vision and management, in marketing and merchandising, in account- 
ing, in salesmanship. 

A good Business story, a story that Business will buy at a good 
price, is a story that contains— 

1. Substance; body; a structure of thought; something worth 
passing on to the business-men readers of the magazine. 

2. A manner of treatment that gives both the thought and the 
reader a chance; that realizes and holds sacred the obligation of 
the writer to the reader—the obligation of presenting the 
thought as clearly, as logically, as forcefully and as entertainingly 
as possible. 


New Points of View.—Editors are keen for getting new 
points of view on familiar subjects. 

A subject such as ‘‘The Wastes in Advertising”’ is old and 
commonplace. It would be difficult for any general review on 
this subject to find a place in any prominent publication. 
Nevertheless, some years ago a bright postal clerk wrote to 
the editor of a business magazine in somewhat this fashion: 


Tama post-office clerk in B , a typical town of 10,000 popu- 
lation. Day after day I handle the material that national adver- 
tisers send to the homes of our town and to the R. F. D. routes 
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around us. I see wastes that seem to be inexcusable, because they 
could so easily be corrected. 


He continued with his observations, giving his point of view 
clearly and suggesting some real remedies. His final question 
was: ‘“‘Wouldn’t an article of this kind be interesting to your 
readers? I may add that I have never written anything for 
publication.” 

The editor was prompt in replying that he would be much 
interested in seeing such an article. He said, in effect, to the 
prospective contributor: “Don’t write a new introduction to 
your article. Begin your story just about as you have begun 
it in your letter to me.” 

The post-office clerk wrote his story in the spirit of the 
editor’s advice. It was published as a helpful contribution 
under the heading, “ Post-office Clerk Comments on Advertis- 
ing Wastes.” 

Choosing a Title.—Choosing a title for an article is almost as 
important as picking a name for ababy. A happily selected 
title will go a long way toward impressing both editor and 
reader, while, conversely, a tame title hobbles a manuscript 
that may have fine material in it. 

Writers of short stories give much thought to their titles. 
Reflect over such titles as ““The Gay Old Dog,” ‘ Without 
Benefit of Clergy,” ‘Just Meat,’ “The Mysterious Mr. 
Crex,”’ “Tutt and Mr. Tutt.” 

He would be a daring book-author who would attempt to 
lay down any definite rules about such a matter. It can 
safely be said, however, that an author must avoid the 
commonplace. It is the editor’s job to publish material that 
will catch the roving eye of the reader and hold it until the 
value of the article is discerned. There is much to read 

‘in these modern days, and the general run of reader probably 
skips or skims ten times as much matter as he reads closely. 
The headline is tothe reader a sign-post. If the sign-post says, 
in effect, ‘‘This article is dull,” the reader appreciates the tip 
and his eye moveson. If the headline advertises the fact that 
the article is interesting, helpful, humorous, or possesses some 
other appealing quality, then it gives the article a chance. 
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Composing Good Titles—It requires bold thinking and 
courage to adopt something unusual or unconventional, 
sometimes. This does not necessarily mean sensational 
titles, though sensational titles have their place. 

‘“‘Keeping Cement Work Up When the Thermometer Goes 
Down” is a more catchy title than “‘Keeping a Winter Busy 
with Cement Work.” 

Suppose the article is addressed to writers, and is on the 
subject of headlines. It is tame to begin with “Make Your 
Headlines as Distinctive as Possible.’ Suppose it were 
‘‘What Do Your Sign-posts Say?” 

Elbert Hubbard’s most famous essay bore the title of “‘The 
Message to Garcia.” This title was unusual and timely, 
and it was also a bit mysterious. Consequently, it secured a 
great deal: more attention than would have been secured by 
“Importance of Men Who Can Take Orders and Execute Them 
Without Unnecessary Talk.” 

Bruce Barton was invited to write an article about the need 
for continuous publicity. Barton is too clear a thinker to use 
such a title as ‘‘Success in Publicity Depends on Continuity,” 
or “You Must Keep on Advertising to Reap Proper Results.” 
He did as good writers often do—took a title from Scripture. 
His title for the article referred to was ‘“‘ Now There Arose Up a 
King in Egypt which Knew Not Joseph.” 

It does not follow, of course, that all articles need the apt 
or clever title. Articles of the ‘how to”’ type are well adorned 
with such titles as ‘Eleven Good Methods from Busy Work- 
shops,” “‘One More Good Use for Your Slide Rule,” etc. 
The scientific article may call for a dignified title, such as 
“Ventilation in the Treatment of Typhoid.” 

Here are a few selections from business magazines: 

Engineering News-Record: ‘‘Garbage Incineration Suffers 
Setback,” ‘Concrete Arch Built Around Old Iron 
Bridge.” 

Printers’ Ink: ‘Making Orders Flow Downhill,” ‘Earl 
& Wilson Reduce Line in Order to Plus the Sale.” 

Burroughs Clearing House: “Our $300,000,000 Political 
Football,” “Remember Those Forgotten Checking Accounts,” 
‘Business and Bonds.” 
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“In Old New England” would be in order for a sketch of 
quaint New England days. 

Editors, in choosing their titles for various departments 
of magazines or newspapers, give good lessons in the picking of 
titles: 


“The Trade-mark Clinic.’ 

“Remarkable Remarks.” 

“Pertinent Paragraphs from the Mailbag.” 
“The Editor’s Easy Chair.” 

‘Out on the Firing Line.” 

‘Can You Tell Me?” 


Study of Magazine Headings Helps——Study half a dozen 
issues of the leading general magazines and see how much 
thought is evidently given to the selection of appropriate 
titles. A writer for the business press has in his favor the 
fact that the group he is addressing is often a class group whose 
interests are much more easily determined than are those of 
men and women generally. 

It is also true that he is usually safe in choosing a title 
that has some practical application. ‘‘How I Keep Carbon 
Out of My Automobile” is likely to catch the attention of any 
group of automobile-owners. Nevertheless, even the business 
reader needs to be on his guard against triteness in his titles. 

Sometimes, it is best to let a heading reveal the scope of 
_the article clearly. Again, it may be best to let it merely 
suggest the nature of the article. 

The author once wrote, for syndicating among house-organ 
publishers, an article on the old topic of the employe’s making 
the most of his present position and opportunity. To have 
used such a title as ‘‘Reasons for Making the Most of Your 
Present Job’? would have perhaps prejudiced some readers. 
So the title of ‘‘The Grass in the Other Field’? was adopted. 
This illustrated the thought of the article and yet threw a 
little mystery around it. 

GETTING THE POINT OF VIEW AND GETTING STARTED 

“Get him started” is the advice sometimes given to 


reporters when they are sent out to glean some interesting 
interviews from people who are reluctant to talk. If a man 
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who really knows something can have his interest stimulated 
so that he feels some enthusiasm about answering questions or 
giving some explanation, what he says is likely to be good copy. 

It is just as important that the writer of an article get 
started right. Gerald Stanley Lee made a valuable observa- 
tion when he wrote not many years ago that business writers 
usually “undramatize” their copy. What he meant is doubt- 
less this: that in conversation—face-to-face or over the tele- 
phone—everyone is inclined to deal immediately with the 
information of greatest interest; ‘‘Did you hear about the acci- 
dent Jones had?”’ ‘‘What was your score today?” and so on. 
When we begin to write, we are inclined to ‘“undramatize”’ 
the thing about which we are going to write and to prepare a 
few paragraphs, or maybe a page, of the “essay”’ style of 
composition that will blanket very successfully the telling 
point. 

Business Writers Get Lessons from Story-writers.—Story- 
writers give the writers of business articles good lessons by their 
use of action or conversation in the opening paragraph. 


“‘Give me Plaza 4567,” said Chief Elliott of the Bureau of Police, 
after a hurried glance at the letter that lay on top of his morning 
mail. 


There would have been nothing about the man in the pepper- 
and-salt suit to attract attention from Rhodes if he had not, as he 
walked down Fifth Avenue, looked behind him three times in suc- 
cession as he approached the corner of a cross-street. That unusual 
movement made Rhodes say, “‘Now, 1 wonder—.” 


Writers of business articles may well take this lesson from 
fiction writers, and yet they need not ordinarily go so far in 
the effort to introduce conversation cr action. An effort 
that is too noticeable creates the impression of deliberately 
staging the “curtain act” of the article. Now, most good 
writers do this staging, but, like the good dramatist, they do 
their staging as naturally as possible. The essential thing is 
to get away trom the commonplace—from mere verbiage. 
The opening paragraph is hardly less important, from the 
interest-creating point of view, than the title of the article. 
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Examples of Good Openings.—The opening might be an 
apt bit of description, a pertinent question, a significant set of 
figures, the statement of an interesting problem—keeping the 
reader’s point of view or his interest in mind rather than the 
writer’s. To illustrate: 


The White River for seven days had been rising at the rate of 
two feet a day and getting a thicker yellow in color. 


In the year 1922, the firm of Wilson & Reimer had made sales of 
$156,750, with profits of $21,000. It was, therefore, a bit of a 
shock when the 1923 figures showed sales of more than $175,000, 
with net profits of only $19,000. 


How to reduce a yearly turnover of 2.3 in its force of young boys 
and girls was the problem before the executive staff of R. H. Marshall 
& Company, a leading department store of Salt Lake City. 


There is nothing remarkable about these examples, but they 
at least illustrate the principle of putting an interesting 
“first act”? before the reader, 

Some writers who find great difficulty in having good open- 
ings for their articles write their copy just as it comes to 
mind and then ‘‘play cards,” as it were, with the various 
paragraphs or pages, shifting to the beginning that part of the 
story which makes the best opening. Sometimes this means 
starting the story in the middle. For example: 


An Ohio manufacturer has accomplished the apparently illogical 
result of increasing salaries and reducing hours, while at the same 
time increasing production and net profits. 

How this much-to-be-desired result was brought about, . . . and 
so on. 


‘“We have decided to handle another manufacturer’s product this 
season,’ was the opening paragraph of the letter in the sales man- 
ager’s hand. 


Questions Lead to Interesting Data——Good questions are 
great aids to securing business information. Cultivate the 
knack of asking, ‘‘How do you do this?” ‘“‘ Why do you follow 
that method?” ‘Was there any particular reason for doing 
it this way?” and so on. 
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Bruce Barton’s Use of Questions.—The writer sat beside 
Bruce Barton on one occasion when he was questioning Carl 
Johansson, the Swedish inventor who became famous in the 
mechanical world by finding a practical method of measuring 
to the one ten-thousandths part of an inch. Barton was 
endeavoring to find what had started the inventor on his quest 
for fine measuring. Finally he asked, “Did your father 
ever say or do anything to encourage you to work to very fine 
points?”’? And then Johansson recalled that his father, on 
one occasion, in coaching him to be thorough, had said, “If 
you take plenty of time to do a thing well, people will not 
bother about how long a time you took to do it but will 
remember only how well you did the job.”” Then, Barton had 
a human-interest item for an American Magazine article, 
entitled ‘‘The Miracle Man of Measurements.” 

Encourage a man of affairs to tell anecdotes and to relate 
interesting experiences. Don’t interrupt. He will likely, in 
this way, give the clearest explanations of his methods. 
Besides, experiences that illustrate methods and reasons for 
them make the most interesting and helpful kind of magazine 
copy. 

An Editor’s Suggestions.—These additional suggestions from 
the editor of Business are valuable aids to interviewing. 


Who is the best retail merchant in your city or town? Who is 
the livest of the mercantile “live wires” in the community? Who 
devises the best-looking and the best-selling window-displays on 
Main Street? Whose is the most original retail advertising in 
your newspapers? Whose salesmen are the best salesmen? Prob- 
ably one retailer fulfils all these specifications; for the retailer who 
wins the title of “live wire” by forging ahead and blazing the trail 
generally is a versatile champion, an all-around winning performer. 
He’s a sportsman who overlooks few bets, a strategist who over- 
looks few opportunities. 

Get acquainted with that merchant. Sit down with him, when 
you can catch him at ease, and chat. Ask him how he operates. 
Be specific, if you can, in your questioning. Ask him about some 
outstanding feature of his methods that you have observed—his 
window-displays, his advertising, or the manners and methods of 
his salesmen. Get him to talk. Ask him what he has learned and 
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how he has applied his knowledge to the management of his busi- 
ness. Sooner or later, very likely, you will uncover a clue—a sign 
pointing to a story. 

“Well,” he may remark somewhere in the course of the chat, 
“this spring I’ve been monkeying with a scheme to get some of the 
country business that’s been going to the mail-order houses.”’ 

There, indeed, is the clue to a story. If your merchant friend 
has worked out a technique for beating the mail-order houses, if he 
has applied that scheme and if it is bringing him business, then 
you have at your finger tips the makings of a story for Business that 
retailers the country over will read and absorb and then eulogize in 
enthusiastic letters to the editor. Follow that lead. 

Maybe your “live wire” friend will reveal a tendency toward 
mercantile introspection, maybe he has been delving into internal 
facts. Instead of mentioning selling methods he may say: 

“T shoved up my gross profit 2 per cent for the last six months.” 
Your cue, of course, is to inquire: 

“That so? How?” 

He’s likely to specify: “‘By stopping some of the leaks in the 
business.” 

Another clue! Another lead you have uncovered, this one run- 
ning in a direction different from that of sales promotion, but run- 
ning to a story that an editor would welcome. Retailers, always, 
everywhere, yearn to know how to stop leaks, how to reduce costs, 
how to increase gross profits. It is the obligation of an editor to 
give his readers what they want—especially when what they want 
happens to be precisely what they so desperately need. 

Hunt up the secretary of the merchants’ association or the secre- 
tary of the advertising club. For several reasons the acquaintance 
of either of these individuals, is worth your cultivating. Probably 
each of them is a paid secretary who devotes all his time to running 
the routine affairs of the organization. He knows all the merchants 
in town. He knows what they, as individual business men, are 
doing. What is equally important and equally valuable to you, he 

knows, from his contact with business in general, what is new in 
- mercantile methods in the business world at large. 

Hunt up that secretary and sit down with him. Enlist his aid; 
throw yourself on his mercy. Say to him: ‘I’m looking for a good 
business story, a retail story. I don’t want business news, but 
business method. And I don’t know where to start looking for it. 
Who’s the best merchant in town? Who’s doing something new 
or unusual, but successful, that other retail merchants could do if 


they knew about it?” 
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Very likely the secretary will think a minute, then say something 
like this: ‘I can give you a couple of suggestions. Go over to the 
Famous Clothiers and see Wynne, theadvertising manager. Wynne’s 
a shark on direct retail advertising. He’s worked out the best little 
system you ever saw for steering direct-mail matter and tabulating 
results. He'll tell you about it, I think; but if he seems reluctant 
to talk, tell him I sent you over. Or you can drop in at the Palace 
and talk with Batchellor. Batchellor is head of the personnel 
department at the Palace and has a couple of classes there in sales- 
manship—you know, merchandise-analysis stuff. He’ll talk to you 
about it for hours.” 


Dramatic Beginnings and Endings.—A good example of a 
well told industrial story is afforded by a short article in the 
Youth’s Companion of December 10, 1923. 

The title—a good one—is ‘‘ Ten Minutes Slow.’ 
paragraph is: 


? 


The opening 


When Bert Kelley seated himself at breakfast he looked at his 
watch. It had run down. He wound it and set it by guess at a 
quarter past six. Half an hour later, while hurrying past the court- 
house on his way to work, he glanced at the big clock and found 
that he had set his watch ten minutes slow. 

“Oh, Vl just allow ten minutes when I look at it and set it right 
when I have more time,” he said to himself. 


The writer then relates well how Kelley began, during the 
latter half of the noon hour, to oil some of the big machinery 
of the plant at which he worked. The shaft of a big fly-wheel 
began to move, with Kelley in a most dangerous position. 
He had thought he had five minutes more in which to work 
and did not recall the slowness of his watch until the whistle 
blew and the big shaft lunged forward. Kelley’s only chance 
for his life was to grasp the rim of the flywheel and let it carry 
him forward for a hard fall to the floor. 

The writer then shows his command of dramatic values, for 
the final paragraph of this story is not plainly a moralizing one 
but this: 


Bruised and dazed, he sat up and got slowly to his feet. He 
could hear someone running toward him from the far end of the 
building. He staggered against a post and stood for a moment, his 
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brain slowly clearing. Then he drew his watch from the pocket of 
his overalls and set the hands forward ten minutes. It was exactly 
one minute past one. 


Making an Article of the Technical Paper or the Convention 
Address.—Many articles for the business press consist wholly 
or partly of a paper read before some meeting by an engineer, 
a chemist, a production manager, a business executive or some 
other official of a well managed institution, or an address 
given by some such person. 

Most editors will admit, confidentially, that papers and 
addresses of this kind often lack the essentials of a good 
article. Frequently, they are distinctly of the ‘“essay”’ 
style, with long introductions, many generalities and possibly 
abounding in personalities or byplay that is more or less 
humorous, according to the ability of the writer or speaker. 
Nevertheless, such documents make fair copy, because the 
writer or speaker is likely to be known to many of the readers 
of the publication, and also because, even if the meat of the 
article is surrounded by considerable verbiage, the facts and 
opinions that are set forth may be of real interest. 

Then, there are men and women who speak at conventions 
or write papers and create the most vital and concise kind of 
copy without realizing that they are doing so. An engineer’s 
or a business executive’s plain report on some subject may, by 
reason of his earnestness, go straight to the mark without 
frills or waste. Such a writer may begin with an opening 
such as: 


Our employes were dissatisfied with the bonus plan of compen- 
sation. Their committee came to us last March with a bill of 
particulars, making the following six points— 


Sometimes when a paper or address is too long for publica- 
tion in a magazine, is too dry, or consists of too many details, 
it may be made part of an article. Take the foregoing topic 
once more as an example. If the readable and vital facts are 
sandwiched in the middle of a great deal of verbiage, a skilful 
writer would be inclined to write a live introduction to the 
executive’s remarks, such as the one shown in Exhibit 1. 
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IMPROVING THE BONUS PLAN 


How Blank Manufacturing Company Capitalized the Recom- 
mendations of Employes 


The bonus plan of compensation had been in operation by the 
Blank Company, of Elkhart, Ind., two years last May, when a 
committee of employes walked into the general manager’s office 
with a document that, in effect, said to the management: “We 
don’t like it. We’ll go further and tell you how we believe another 
plan would be more satisfactory, both to us and to you.” 

Here are the points that the Blank Manufacturing Company’s 
employes made against the plan of compensation at that time 
in operation: 

(Details follow) 


This was surely frankness to the fourth decimal place. Alfred 
E. Madison, the general manager, tells—in an address before the 
Association last week—how the situation was 
handled, with good psychological and tangible effects. 


Exuisit 1.—Showing how an address may be made the basis of an article. 


Carrying out this plan, the writer or editor of the article 
can quote the business executive here and there, picking the 
most interesting explanations, but writing summaries of the 
conditions or details where the explanations of the address 
might be tiresome. An article consisting partly of sum- 
maries and editorial explanation and partly of interesting 
conversational expressions from the people quoted has an in- 
teresting look. 

Expressions from Various People.—Some of the most 
interesting articles in the business press consist largely of 
- expressions from various people. The writer responsible for 
the article begins investigating a certain subject. He writes 
his own introduction and also a certain ‘‘warp”’ of comment, so 
to speak, but into this warp he weaves pertinent expressions 
that have been made recently in convention addresses, or 
perhaps in private letters that he has secured permission to 
use. Many men who cannot be prevailed on to write articles 
for publication have views that are exceedingly interesting. 
Often, a tactful and skilful writer who hears a man talk 
privately or publicly can ‘dress up” a report of the interview 
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or speech in somewhat the manner already indicated, submit 
the manuscript for approval and get permission to publish it. 

Toning Down the Publicity Note.—All of the publishers’ 
associations are waging war on the so-called press-agent—he 
who seeks to carry on subtle publicity campaigns under the 
guise of live news or articles of general interest. The liberality 
of publishers has been grossly abused. Advertisers are prone 
to take advantage of the fact that they are running display 
advertising. They constantly ask for ‘‘reading notices,” 
reviews, complimentary references or some other form of free 
publicity. During the years of the Great War, there were 
many movements of a patriotic or national interest. Pub- 
lishers were urged to open their columns to numerous appeals, 
and many did so without urging. The result was the further 
development of a bad habit. All kinds of societies and organi- 
zations, relishing the benefit of free publicity obtained at a 
time when many of the usual barriers were broken down, are 
more insistent now than ever to break into the reading pages 
of the business magazines. 

The editors face this difficult problem, and contributors 
should recognize the situation. There is need for discouraging 
the professional press-agent who is forever tempting editors 
to run copy that is either subtle propaganda of no great general 
interest, or else plain advertising sent out in lieu of display 
advertising that the publication should be paid for. 

On the other hand, there is also a type of business article 
that possesses so much news or such a degree of interest that 
it merits publication, even though it may have publicity value 
for the writer of the article or the business in which he is 
engaged. 

It is unreasonable to condemn all items and articles that 

may have publicity value for some particular interest or 
business, just because the free publicity plan is worked unfairly. 
The operators of well known enterprises and the views of 
prominent men often have real news value. The factory 
methods of the Ford Motor Company, for example, are exceed- 
ingly interesting to readers of magazines devoted to mechanical 
engineering, production and general management. A writer 
who is able to describe one or more of these methods interest- 
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ingly deserves to have his article published, though it may be 
true that the owner of the enterprise described may get some 
publicity. 

John H. Patterson’s many interesting methods of operating 
his factory and of training salesmen accounted for scores of 
articles in the business press. These articles were as valuable 
as advertising to Mr. Patterson’s company, but they were full 
of business news, nevertheless, and merited publication. 

This brings the conclusion that, if items and articles are to 
find their way into publications, they should do so on their 
intrinsic value as worth-while contributions, and not primarily 
because it was the desire of the writer to act as a press-agent 
for some interest. If articles are published for advertising 
purposes, primarily, as a social favor, or because of political 
bias, the editor is taking chances with one of the most valuable 
assets of his publication—the interest and confidence of his 
readers. 

Erroneous View of a Publicity Man.—H. 8. McCauley, 
in Judicious Advertising, tells of a secretary and publicity 
manager of a machinery company who became much aggrieved 
because a technical magazine would not publish the items 
he forwarded. This man had watched with envy the appear- 
ance of articles written by men connected with competitive 
organizations. He had apparently made no attempt to 
analyze his own contributions in comparison with contri- 
butions that had been favored with publication. His view was 
merely that he had been ‘‘thrown down” by the magazine, 
and that it was entirely too independent. He declared that 
he expected to deal entirely with another publication—one 
that would publish any sort of article or puff that he forwarded. 

A visitor of some writing experience, to whom he was airing 
his complaint, asked to see the copy he had recently forwarded 
to the magazine. This was produced: 


One of the most interesting events that 
has transpired in recent months is the in- 
troduction of the Mid-West Machinery 
Company’s new model 2-A Automatic- 
Stapling Machine to the market. Manu- 
facturers everywhere are discarding their 
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old staplers and adopting this mechanical 
marvel, which surely is a wonderful time- 
and money-saver. We predict the time will 
come when this valuable machine will be 
in every factory that uses stapling devices. 

The Mid-West Machinery Company de- 
serves great praise for its enterprise in put- 
ting out such an inexpensive, yet durable, 
model as the 2-A Automatic. Their terms 
are reasonable and they guarantee prompt 
shipment at the present time. Manufac- 
turers would do well to buy now. 


Smiling as he laid it down, the visitor remarked that, as 
editor of a trade paper, he had filled waste-baskets with such 
contributions. At first, the other man simply would not 
understand. ‘‘Wasn’t this copy grammatically expressed? 
“Wasn’t it short enough to suit any editor? What was 
wrong with it?” 

The foliowing further extracts from the Judicious Advertising 
article, consisting mainly of the visiting editor’s questions, 
show how his views were made clear!: 


“There isn’t a line in it that would interest a reader. It may be 
vitally interesting to you, but, take my word for it, the editor of 
the Industrial Gazette knows his subscribers and what they want a 
whole lot better than you do. If he prints that, he’s got less sense 
than I think he has.” 

“Well, if he doesn’t print it, I am through with him and his 
paper,” snapped the official. ‘“‘He’s printing stuff all the time 
about other machinery houses. If he won’t give us an even break, 
I’m off him for good.” 

“Did you ever see any items in his paper advising readers to buy 
certain machinery by name?” 

““Why—er, no; I can’t say I have.” 

“Tid you ever read in his paper that any device competing with 
other devices was a ‘mechanical marvel’ or a ‘wonderful money- 
saver,’ or had any other extravagantly mentioned qualities?” 

“Let’s see, now. No-o, I can’t remember anything like that.” 

“How would you like to read that everyone was discarding your 
stapling machine in favor of some other line? 

“Now look here, Frank . 


1The magazine-titles given in this story are all fictitious. 
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“You'd be mad, wouldn’t you? And you can bet that if the 
Industrial Gazette printed your alleged ‘write-up’ all the other 
makers of stapling machines would be mad, too. 

“Tt not only rubs them all the wrong way, but it takes up space 
without doing the reader any good, in addition to raising a suspicion 
that you either bullied or bribed the editor into printing it. And no 
worth-while paper could stand that.” 

“Well, he gave old Jenkins two pages, didn’t he?” defended the 
publicity man. 

“Yes, but did he let Jenkins take advantage of the hospitality and 
try to boost his own machinery? Read that article of his through. 
You won’t find his company’s name mentioned once. 

“True, he presents a lot of figures showing the savings effected by 
machine-stapling over hand-stapling. But his article does your 
company and all other competitors as much good as hisown. Fur- 
thermore, he sets forth a great many facts that his—and your—cus- 
tomers are not familiar with, facts that mean money in their 
pockets, no matter what make of machine they buy. 

“Tn other words, Jenkins has written a news story the Industrial 
Gazette would be glad to pay for, if it had to. You have written a 
God-knows-what that it couldn’t afford to print if you paid for it. 

“Do you imagine it could ever have gained its reputation for 
honesty and sincerity if its reading columns were spangled with home- 
made boosts for the commodities offered in its advertising columns? 

“You don’t honestly believe the readers of the Gazette would ever 
be deceived into thinking your laudatory item was ever written by 
anyone but yourself, do you? Surely, you don’t imagine that the 
readers of the Machinery Record believe all the free puffs it prints 
are honest opinions of its editors. 

“They know as well as anyone that all such matter is sent in by 
the manufacturers, and that it can’t possibly be written from an 
unbiased standpoint, as real news is supposed to be. Consequently, 
it defeats its own purpose. 

“The Machinery Record may have all the subscribers it claims, 
but you may be sure it will never have the standing of the Industrial 
Gazette, nor be as good an advertising medium until it gets rid of 
those distrust-breeding, confidence-shaking free puffs, chock full of 
extravagant praise and fatuous self-flattery that does the advertiser 
no real good and does hurt the paper. They’re in reality nothing 
but free advertisements.” 

“Well, if they’re so harmful to the paper, why does the editor 
of the Machinery Record print them and act glad to get them?” 
demanded the publicity manager triumphantly. 
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‘‘Because he knows there are a lot of manufacturers who can be 
flattered, wheedled or gulled into buying advertising space, regard- 
less of its worth,” shot back the visitor. 

“Tn the first place, they don’t understand the underlying princi- 
ples of advertising. Some of them regard it as charity to the pub- 
lisher, pure and simple. 

“Others look on it as a sort of subsidy in return for which they are 
to be praised constantly and have a voice in the news, editorial and 
typographical policies of the paper. 

“Many of these fellows have withdrawn from really worth-while 
advertising mediums because they couldn’t impose their alleged 
‘news items’ on the editor. Then, without investigating circu- 
lation, editorial merit or reader-interest they put their advertisements 
in some weak paper because the solicitor happens to be an affable 
young man, or because the editor is willing to gratify them by per- 
mitting their free puffery to crowd legitimate news out of his 
columns.” 


Finally, the visitor to the publicity man’s office sat down 
at a typewriter and wrote an item that would be more suitable 
for publication in a trade paper. Turning from the typewriter, 
he read the following: 


How automatic-stapling is superseding 
hand-stapling in modern shipping rooms is 
shown by a recent report from the Mid-West 
Machinery Company. 

During the last two months fifty-five of 
its new 2-A Automatic-Stapling Machines 
have been sold, and unfilled orders totaling 
100 are reported from England and the 
European Continent. 

Speed tests have revealed that the 2-A Auto- 
matic is 20 per cent faster than the 1-A model 
put out by this company, according to offi- 
cials, while its weight is 15 per cent less. 


“That write-up is too short, and it doesn’t get just the exact touch 
I wanted,” objected the secretary. 

“Tt will fill as much space as it is worth from a news standpoint,” 
countered the writer, ‘“‘and it presents valuable information about 
your machinery in the impartial manner every editor has to adopt, 
if he wants to avoid offending advertisers other than the one whose 
product he is writing about. 
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“The ‘exact touch’ you speak of would be all right in an adver- 
tisement, but it doesn’t go in the news columns. When you buy 
space to advertise in you can put whatever you want to into it, 
within reason, of course.” 


Some Articles May Relate to Several Businesses.—During 
the Great War, there was a serious shortage of potash for agri- 
cultural use, because of the shutting off of shipments from the 
natural-deposit fields of Germany. The Portland cement 
companies, among other industrial organizations, worked 
out a method of recovering potash from waste. The process 
was an interesting one, for the needed fertilizer was recovered 
from dust that hitherto had been thrown into the air by cement 
plants. The subject was timely. 

The author of an article on this subject chose the title, 
“Breaking the Hold of the Kaiser on the Potash Supply.” 

When he sent his article to the business magazines of 
general circulation, he found they did not wish to publish 
something that dealt with the work of the cement companies 
alone. A publication devoted solely to the interests of cement- 
producers would not, of course, have held this view. 

One editor asked the author of the article if he could not 
review several other methods of recovering potash that were 
being practiced—that of the blast furnaces, the harvesting of 
‘kelp on the Pacific Coast, and so on. This suggestion was 
carried out, and the article as finally published gave credit to 
everyone who, by one method or another, was contributing 
to the need for agricultural potash. 

Writers Often Defeat Their Own Purposes.—The writers who 
are so intent on getting a strong publicity element into their 
business articles often defeat their own purpose, even if they 
can trick or hoodwink publishers into using their contributions. 
Let the reader sense that a press-agent story is being forced 
to his attention, and he is displeased. The sort of magazine 
that can be induced to publish all sorts of free reading notices 
and puffs is the magazine that does not mean much to either 
reader or advertiser. 

Publicity Value Should Be Secondary.—The publicity value 
of a good article ought to be secondary. A magazine cheapens 
itself if it publishes articles telling of the wonderful things that 
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can be built with Alpha Portland Cement. A construction 
article should be a straightforward, educational one. If it 
happens to be written by someone connected with the Alpha 
Portland Cement Company, or some of the illustrations can 
be credited to the Alpha Portland Cement Company, well 
and good. Sometimes it is better not even to attempt this. 

When it becomes necessary to publish items about such 
products as new models of automobiles, new types of watches, 
new kinds of tools, and so on, the writer should either be general 
and deal with the features of a number of makes, or the de- 
scription should be used in some business section of the pub- 
lication carrying a title such as ““New Models of the Season.” 

Special Departments of Magazines.—As a means of getting 
around the troublesome question of what is press-agent 
effort and what is not, many magazines have special depart- 
ments carrying such titles as: 


“Recent Patents Granted.” 

“New Tools Put on the Market.” 
“Tnteresting Items in the New Catalogues.” 
“Paragraphs from the Mailbag.” 

“Letters to the Editor.” 

“Notes from the Field.” 

“New Contracts Awarded.” 

‘Readers’ Forum.”’ 

“What’s New?” 


Such departments give the editor opportunity to publish 
an article that is of decidedly commercial, selfish or individual 
interest, while at the same time not having - appear as 
Per ething of editorial selection. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company Articles—The Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company has for years sent out 
interesting articles dealing with the value of accurate informa- 
tion, actual figures and good bookkeeping. While this 
material seems to have been prepared particularly for house- 
organ editors, it probably would have been furnished to any 
editor interested in the treatment of business topics. 

These Burroughs articles do not exploit the value of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine, or even adding machines in 
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Your Incomsp Tax RETURN FOR 1923 


A reveriue agent from the Internal Revenue Collector’s office last April 
walked into the office of a Western retailer and asked for his books cover- 
ing the years 1917 to 1922. 

“Books?” the retailer asked with some surprise. ‘‘Why, I’ve never 
kept any. My business runs from only thirty to forty thousand dollars 
a year. Not much use of keeping books for a business that size.” 

The revenue agent stuck to his guns. ‘‘No matter whether your busi- 
ness is big or small, the Government says you must keep adequate 
records. The Collector has ordered me to check over your income tax 
returns for the last five years,” 
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The proprietor had to face the music. He consented to an audit of the 
accounts in question. 

Six weeks later he turned in to the Collector a report of that audit. 
It showed that he owed the Government $600 in back taxes. ‘And on 
top of that,” he told the revenue agent, “the audit itself cost me a whole 
lot more than $600.” 

It is to avoid such painful incidents as this that the Government is 
warning retail business men to keep adequate and accurate records. 
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The Government does not want to hamper or embarrass the retail 
merchant. It wants only the facts. It reserves the right, by law, to 
send a revenue agent into your place of business tomorrow, next week, 
next month or next year to check over your income tax return. 

In this article we shall outline briefly the kind of information the 
Government demands on your income tax return. 

Before March 15, 1924, you must report to the Government facts like 
these: 

Cost of Goods Sold.—To get this figure add your inventory as of January 
1, 1923, to your merchandise purchases for the year and from that total 
subtract your inventory as of January 1, 1924. 

Gross Profit from Sales.—From your total sales for the year, subtract 
your cost of goods sold to get this figure. 

But so far you have only computed your gross profit. Now to find the 
net profit: 

Expenses.—This is a total of such items as rent, light, heat and power, 
postage, telephone and telegraph, interest, discounts and allowances, 
salaries, taxes and insurance, delivery expenses, depreciation and general 
expenses. 

Net Profit—As you have now computed your gross profits and your 
expenses, it is not difficult to find your net profit. Subtract expenses 
from gross profit and the result is net profit. To this figure there may be 
some additions for such items as discounts earned, interest received and 
miscellaneous items; and subtractions such as bad debts and other losses. 

Those, in the main, are the facts which the Government demands. 

If you got them from records that are complete and trustworthy, 
you have nothing to fear from future governmental investigation. If 
you had to guess at some of the figures, even to the extent of giving the 
Government the benefit of the doubt, you have put yourself in a com- 
promising situation. 

What are adequate records—records that the Government will respect 
not only on March 15, 1924, but on any other day that a revenue agent 
may happen into your store? 

In brief, they are records that show how every item of income and outgo 
is handled and wherein it is represented on the return itself. 

More specifically, the Government demands a record of every business 
transaction that.took place in your store during 1923. 


Exurpir 2.—Example of timely, interesting article sent to house-organ 
i editors. 


general. Some of them are signed by a fictitious writer, 
A. N. Burroughs. Others are sent out without any ‘author’s 
name attached. 

The motive of the Burroughs Company seems to be that of 
merely spreading information as to the value of knowledge 
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about costs, sales, shipments, profits and other essential facts 
about a business. 

Evidently the Burroughs Service Department believes that 
as business becomes more efficient the Burroughs Company, 
as a prominent manufacturer of adding machines, will reap 
some benefit. It does not seek to have this kind of work 
replace display advertising. These articles are as interesting 
as those appearing in the general business magazines by 
independent writers. Many of them are timely. The 
article reproduced in Exhibit 2, was sent out during the latter 
part of 1923. Observe the simple but effective way of using 
an incident as a means of starting the story. There is noth- 
ing startling about this opening, but one looking for a type 
of introduction most likely to make business stories accept- 
able to editors could hardly go wrong in taking this example 
as a guide. The author of the article did not ‘“‘undramatize”’ 
his narrative by putting a paragraph of general observation 
ahead of his present opening sentence which tells impressively 
of the entry of the revenue agent into the business man’s office. 

Having a Specific Object Helps.—As has already been pointed 
out, much is gained in preparing articles of this kind by having 
them devoted to a specific object. 

In this Burroughs example, the lesson is ‘Be ready for the 
revenue inspector. He has a right to insist that you keep 
proper records and that you show them.” This is more 
appealing to owners of small enterprises than general preach- 
ments about successful business management. 

The apt illustration helps this article, as good illustrations 
always do. Along with the article, the Burroughs Company 
sent a proof of this illustration and offered to furnish the 
plate free of charge, if the editor cared to use the story. The 
service department asked, however, for definite information 
as to when the article would be used, and sent a follow-up to 
see if it really did appear according to schedule. 

Articles of General Interest that Carry Business Lessons.— 
There is’ another type of newspaper or magazine article that 
cannot, in the very nature of things, exploit any manufacturer’s 
product and yet has good value for some large business 
interests. 
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As an example, take the instance of the wrecked concrete 
ship, the Polias. No phase of the shipbuilding activity 
of the Great War period was more interesting than the building 
of concrete ships. It seemed remarkable, almost incredible, 
to the general public that seaworthy ships could be made of 
strongly reinforced concrete. The first thought coming to the 
mind was like the first thought of the public when iron ships 
were first built—“Won’t they sink?’ Nevertheless, the 
shipbuilders quickly demonstrated that safe and durable 
vessels could be built the concrete way. The construction of 
these ships demonstrated several things: that a thin concrete 
slab could be built very strongly; that concrete could be made 
to resist the action of sea water successfully; and that it is 
easy to make concrete leak-proof, if the builder is earnest 
about getting a dense concrete. 

The Polias, one of the Government-built boats, was 
wrecked early in her career. To those who did not read the 
full details, this disaster might have meant a reflection on the 
value of the concrete method. An explanation at the time 
might have read like an apology. But for more than three 
years the Polias lay on the Maine reef without breaking up. 
This circumstance made possible a good business article that 
showed the solid value of good concrete construction. 

The author of this volume does not know who prompted the 
article that appeared in one of the Boston newspapers in the 
fall of 1923, but it serves as an excellent illustration. The 
article opens with the title and sub-title shown below. 


THREE WINTERS LEAVE CONCRETE SHIP SOUND 


Polias, Wrecked on Maine Reef, an Object Lesson to Students 
of Concrete Construction 


Immediately following the displayed headings appeared an 
illustration of the deserted ship, resting solidly on the reef. 
Then followed the paragraphs reproduced in Exhibit 3. 
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On the seventh day of February, 1920, 
the freight steamship fPolias finished 
discharging her load of coal at Searsport 
and sailed for Norfolk, Va. Threading 
her way down the Penobscot River, with 
drift ice constantly impeding her passage, 
the new concrete steamship, built at a 
cost of $1,000,000 and first of her type to 
enter the coastwise service, encountered 
thick weather and a northeast wind, 
blowing about 30 miles an hour. : 

A subsequent report of the United 
States Shipping Board, for which the 
craft was built, placed the onus ‘‘poor 
seamanship,” but, whatever the cause, 
the Polias strayed an eighth of a mile 
from her course and, just as the officers 
were beginning to breathe freely again, 
piled at full speed on that ill-omened 
reef known to all New England mariners 
as Old Cilley Ledge, 25 miles down the 
coast from Rockland and about five 
miles from Port Clyde, St. George. 

Eleven terrified seamen lowered one of 
the metal lifeboats and pulled as rapidly 
as the seas would permit from the doomed 
ship. It is going on four years since all 
this happened. No word has ever come 
from the 11 seamen who unwisely deserted 
their craft; no wreckage from the life- 
boat was ever borne ashore and the fate 
of these Polias sailors is a counterpart 
to the strange tragedy of the collier 
Cyclops. 

To those who did not know of this 
marine tragedy, or who had forgotten 
it, the steamship appears to be still on 
her course, so naturally does she sit 
there, but one looks in vain for the 
smoke from her funnels, and the eye 
can see no bow wave, except when an 
unusually heavy storm sends the seas 
dashing against her prow. 

The Polias is held in the remorseless 
grip of Old Cilley and future years will 
see her on that same course, until the 
passing of time and the fury of storm 
have ground to bits what man’s ingenuity 
put together. A quarter century, perhaps 
longer, this will require, experts say. 

Has the mission of the Shipping Board’s 
million-dollar experiment ended? 

The casual observer would immediately 
answer in the affirmative, deploring as 
he did so the loss of so much valuable 
property. But the helpless Polias is 
destined to further other useful ends, 
one of them being to furnish indis- 
putable evidence as to the durability of 
concrete construction in contact with 
salt water. 

Within a few days there was a visitor 
at the wreck—an expert who had jour- 
neyed all the way from Boston to see 
how the steamship had withstood the 
ravages of three winters on one of the 
most exposed positions of the Atlantic 
coast. 8. Wright is a_ structural 
engineer and he came here at the instance 
of New York capitalists who desire to 
know what effect such an experience 
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had on certain phases of concrete con- 
struction. "4 

The men who employed Mr. Wright 
have a vital interest in New York tunnel 
contracts of great magnitude, and Mr. 
Wright’s findings at the scene of the 
Polias wreck will govern in a great 
measure the nature of the ingredients to 
be used in this undersea construction. 

In the period when the United States 
Shipping Board was cudgeling its brain 
to devise methods and means for build- 
ing the “bridge of ships,’ concrete 
ships were no new thing, but none of 
seagoing size was being operated, and 
the largest cement ship afloat, in Ameri- 
can waters at least, had a tonnage of 
only about 800. 

The Shipping Board made many tests 
in many laboratories. The result of 
their experiments was the construction 
of 12 concrete ships, each having a dead- 
weight tonnage of 3,500. 

The Polias differed from her sisters in 
two important particulars. She was the 
only ship designed with reinforcing 
steel running diagonally, and was the 
only craft which had a gravel aggregate 
from Long Island Sound. : 

The Polias was builtin Flushing Bay, 
L. I., and construction was begun in the 
Spring of 1918. The rods were so placed 
as to have a covering of at least one- 
quarter inch of concrete to protect them 
from the corrosive action of the salt 
water. There were four mats of rein- 
forcing steel in the hull, and those were 
one-half inch and five-eighths inch in 
diameter. The ribs of 1}¢-inch steel were 
10 inches in depth, and stretched over 
them was a concrete ‘“‘skin” 4 inches thick. 

The Polias is still the property of the 
Shipping Board. The machinery and 
other gear were practically all removed 
by the Government, and sea pirates took 
everything else, except the hull and the 
ledge. Not quite all, for the mast and 
the funnel are still standing. 

The interior of the steamship looks as 
little like a wreck as one could imagine. 
There was little or no woodwork on the 
craft, and no breaks are to be seen in 
the concrete ’tween decks. 

“T am simply amazed,’ said Mr. 
Wright, commenting upon his visit to 
the wreck. “It is impossible to see how 
any other type of steamship construc- 
tion could have shown so little deteriora- 
tion as the Polias shows after being 
impaled on this reef three years and eight 
months.” 

If the backers of the New York tunnel 
proposition are like the man convinced 
against his will after hearing Mr. 
Wright’s report, he plans to present 
them with Exhibit A, which will be no 
less than a section of the Polias hull, 
chiselled at low tide, from a point which 
has been exposed to the action of the 
sea. 


Exuisit 3.—In spite of their length, the paragraphs giving details are 
reproduced here in order that the reader may see how much technical 
information of real interest to engineers and builders can be incorporated 


even in a popular article. 
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The writer of this article closes his story well by introducing 
the quotation from the opinion of the structural engineer and 
a reference to his action in chiseling out a section of the hull 
of the wrecked ship to use as an exhibit. 


STRONG DEMAND FOR THE “HOW TO” ARTICLE 


The present day is one of the “‘how to” article and book. 
Human interest and the entertaining quality are, of course, 
important in all kinds of magazine articles, but business- 
magazine editors of today are too keen to attempt competi- 
tion with Judge and Life. 

Business Publishers Aid Subscribers to Carry on Their 
Enterprises.—Publishers of business magazines obtain sub- 
scriptions on the promise that they will aid their subscribers 
to carry on their enterprises, whether store, factory, occupation 
or profession, in a moreefficient way. Therefore, while spread- 
ing news, while giving space to personal items, while reflecting 
the trend of the times with respect to legislation, codes of 
practice, and so on, these magazines, first and last, deal with 
improved methods. Clear, practical articles, giving details 
of the method or process and accompanied perhaps by formula, 
chart or some other exhibit or illustration, are always in 
demand. The phrase ‘How to”’ expresses aptly this type of 
article. 

Type of Magazine Determines Character of Article-—Natu- 
rally, the character of the article will vary greatly according 
to the type of magazine in whichit istobeused. The American 
Machinist will publish a great many articles about interesting 
methods of the toolroom and the production end of mechanical 
manufacturing. The Shoe Retailer is always interested in the 
improved methods of the shoe merchant, from his system of 
_buying to his manner of selling dancing pumps, or baby shoes. 
System and Business are likely to consider favorably any 
manuscript dealing with better business methods, ranging 
from accounting to packing and shipping. 

Suppose, for example, a resourceful business writer learns of 
a large merchant who has solved the problem of employing, 
training and holding the small boy. The problem is a general 
one and any light that can be thrown on it by a clear, helpful 
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description of methods will prove interesting to a large number 
of business men. 

As another illustration, suppose a retailer, a wholesaler or a 
manufacturer has introduced methods that reduce the burden 
of handling and delivering the small order. Such a topic 
is a vital one and, though no one may have found a complete 
solution of the problem, any helpful experience would find a 
large audience of interested readers. 

It is surprising how many different kinds of ‘‘how to” items 
a resourceful writer can prepare if he keeps his eyes and ears 
open. 

The demonstration methods of a house-to-house salesman 
or his methods of getting a hearing at the door may be so 
fundamentally sound that they serve as a lesson to hundreds 
of others who have the job of finding how to promote their 
goods or services. 


Syndicating Organizations.—The following are some of 
the best known syndicating organizations: 


Associated Newspapers, 114 Liberty St., New York City. 

Universal News, World Building, New York City. 

Wheeler Syndicate, Inc., 373 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 373 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

George Matthew Adams Service, Inc., 8 West 40th St., New York 
City. 

Associated Editors, 440 South Dearborn St., Chicago, IIL. 

The Bell Syndicate, World Building, New York City. 

New York World Syndicate, World Building, New York City. 

Frank Henry Rice Newspaper Service, 1402 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Ottis F. Wood, Inc., 17 West 38th St., New York City. 

American Newspaper Syndicate, 512 West 14th St., Washington, 
iy, 

Business Story Syndicate, 1861 East Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chicago Tribune Syndicate, Tribune Building, Chicago, III. 

Service for Authors, Carl B. Milligan, 33 West 42nd St., New York 
City. 

Des Moines Register & Tribune Syndicate, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Philadelphia Public Ledger Syndicate, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fairchild News Service, 8 East 13th St., New York City. 

Hodder & Stoughton, Limited, 263 Adelaide St., West, Toronto 
Canada. ; 
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International Feature Service, Inc., 246 West 59th St., New York City. 
Keystone Feature Syndicate, 512 Victory Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
King Editors Features, 1170 Broadway, New York City. 

Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 522 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


The advantage of an arrangement with one of these organi- 
zations is that a writer’s offering would immediately command 
some measure of attention from a long list of publications. 
On the other hand, these well known bureaus have a great 
many manuscripts and suggestions put before them and are 
not inclined to experiment with a new form of syndicated 
matter unless it is particularly promising. 

New syndicating concerns are constantly coming into the 
field. One may make a specialty of fashion writing; another 
may feature banking and money-saving hints; another may 
market a series of articles on home-building. 

If a writer believes he has a good idea for a certain kind of 
syndicate feature, he would very likely receive some excellent 
suggestions by writing to the managing editors of several 
prominent newspapers and asking for a list of the syndicating 
concerns most likely to regard such material favorably. 
A magazine such as Editor & Publisher, World Building, New 
York City, keeps informed as to syndicates of all kinds, and 
can at any time give information about syndicates marketing 
any particular class of literary productions. 


SECTION II 
NEWSPAPER ITEMS 


A large proportion of a newspaper’s circulation is among 
readers who are in business enterprises of one kind or another, or 
who have a keen interest in business, because of investment, 
community interest, and so on. A review of some of the 
largest papers shows an impressive total of comment on busi- 
ness, ranging from concise news of the markets and industries 
to local developments and sales, promotions, chamber of 
commerce proceedings, and the like. 

With the work of the newspaper reporter in general, this 
book has nothing to do. A thorough treatment of his work 
would require a fair-sized volume. At the same time, the 
treatment of business news, in order to makeit suitable for publi- 
cation in newspapers, requires an understanding of the news- 
paper editor’s point of view. Whether the man or the woman 
engaged in a business enterprise undertakes to write finished 
copy for the local newspaper, or aims merely to aid a 
reporter for the paper to get the right kind of material and 
put it into proper form, it is essential to look at news topics 
as they are seen by newspaper publisher, editor and reporter. 

Questions the Newspaper Publisher Asks.—It has been well 
said that the newspaper asks “What?” “Who?” “When?” 
and ‘‘ Where?” 

The aim of the newspaper is to disseminatenews. Part of its 
space may be given to historical matters, editorial review and 
other expressions of opinion, but its principal requirement is 
news—facts of live interest, the people they relate to, the 
time and location of interesting events. Consequently, there 
is not much demand among newspapers for the essay—the 
article of little interest and the story that is more or less a 
creation of the imagination. 
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“News” Is of Broad Scope.—Yet the word “news” is itself of 
wide scope. Fashions make news, and news of great interest 
to a large group of readers. Fact and comment about 
agricultural conditions, real estate sales and developments, 
county and state improvements, new business enterprises and 
developments, civic affairs, employment conditions—all these 
may be of strong news value if properly treated. 

How to Make Historical Copy Newsy.—Even historical 
copy can be made newsy if linked up in some entertaining 
way to the present. For example: 


The beginning today of the foundation for the new Ackerman 
Motor Building on North Third Street marks the passing of the 
old Mann Grist Mill on Bushkill Creek, a quaint structure dear to 
Kastonians. Even the pigeons seated in a row on the ridge of the 
old mill house seem concerned as they look down on the beginning 
of the excavation. 


But long historical reviews are more than likely to be bore- 
some except to a few readers, and this explains why editors 
are not partial to this kind of copy. 

Faults of Would-be Newspaper Contributors.—It is a com- 
mon failing of would-be contributors to newspapers either to 
delay the giving of their information to the papers in usable 
form, or to furnish such material to the papers in instalments 
instead of giving at once all that is really news. A happening 
that may be of quarter-column or half-column importance 
within a few hours after the event may not be entitled to a 
single paragraph when it is a day old, or after some other 
publisher has used the principal facts. 

News Items May Be Short.—An item may be very short 
and still have good news value. Suppose, for example, an 
industrial concern increases wages or reaches a new high mark 
in its production. These items are of interest, not only to 
business readers having an interest in the enterprise, but to 
all students of business conditions, for the reason that such an 
event has some bearing on the tendency of the times. 

Furthermore, the items interest those who have friends 
actively engaged in the enterprises. 
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Here are three examples of headings that might appear 
over items of a paragraph or so: 


WAGE INCREASE AT NATIONAL 
HORSESHOE COMPANY 


Workers receive an average of 10 
per cent advance 


NEW PRODUCTION RECORD 
BY PRISCILLA WASHER 


Total of 15,000 Sold in January 


SALES CONVENTION OF MORRIS 
SILK COMPANY MONDAY 


“Puffery” Is Not News.—The newspapers are troubled to 
an even greater extent than the magazines by the efforts of 
business concerns and others to get “free puffs,’ instead of 
news. 

No self-respecting publisher cares to run such extravagant 
praise as references to ‘‘the most enterprising contractor of our 
city.” If the contractor in question has secured a notable 
contract, one that has general news value and which means 
something to the community, the pertinent, interesting facts 
should be related. If the local contractor has won the job in 
competition with contractors throughout the country, let 
these facts be told; they will convey the unwritten message 
about the enterprise or the courage of the contractor without 
any bald statement about his ‘well known enterprise.”’ 

The Wrong Way of Publishing Industrial News.—Exhibit 
4 isa short article, inserted in a Boston newspaper in connection 
with the description of a new reinforced concrete building. 
This is an excellent example of how not to publish industrial 
news. 
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KNICKERBOCKER 
AGAIN TRIUMPHS 


Elsewhere in this issue your atten- 
tion is called to the new home of the 
First National Bank, Boston, Mass., 
built by Stone & Webster, Inc., Bos- 
ton, Mass. This magnificent structure 
required the best materials obtainable 
and with that thought always foremost, 
Knickerbocker Portland Cement was one 
of the materials selected and over 80,000 
bags were used in the construction. 

hen buying materials for a struc- 
ture of any magnitude there are two 
essentials worthy of earnest considera- 
tion, viz.: quality and service. From 
a quality standpoint, ‘‘Knickerbocker’’ 
was found to exceed by a liberal mar- 
gin the requirements exacted of Port- 
land cements as established by the 
United States Government and the 
American Society for Testing Materials. 
he service rendered was highly gratify- 
ing to the builders, as each car ordered 
was delivered in Boston on an average of 
four days’ time. 
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The factory of the Knickerbocker 
Portland Cement Company is located 
at Hudson, Y., on the Boston & 
Albany Railroad, giving it a direct- 
line connection with Boston, which 
means that consumers of the Knicker- 
bocker brand profit by the advanta- 
geous location on a New England rail- 
road. This location is not only of 
advantage to Boston consumers but also 
to consumers located in every section 
of New England where the same service 
ratio applies, making ‘‘Knickerbocker” 
the logical source of supply for this 
section. 

The Knickerbocker Company enjoys 
an enviable reputation for fair dealings 
and courteous treatment among the 
building material dealers handling cement, 
and its large list of satisfied Knicker- 
bocker dealers is proof that their efforts 
to please have been more than justified. 
The general office of the Knickerbocker 
Portland Cement Company is located at 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
but to enable better service for the New 
England territory a branch office is main- 
tained at 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Exursit 4.—An article that smacks too strongly of free publicity or press- 
agenting. 


It would be defensible, perhaps, after a newsy description 
of the new building to refer to the growth of reinforced con- 
crete structures and to set forth that the building, just described 
s “the sixth large structure for which the cement company 
had furnished cement within the past six months.” It would 
also be within bounds, on an industrial news page, to add some- 
thing about the extent of the cement company’s operations, 
and give the information that it maintains a Boston office, 
though this is getting on dangerous ground and practically 
saying to the reader, “Look out! Here is where we begin 
to do some free advertising for a customer of ours.” 
The praise of the quality of the company’s product and 
service is mere ‘‘slush,’”’ a reflection on the intelligence of the 
readers of the paper and a cheapening of the editorial standards 
also. The place for praise of building products and other 
“commodities that are offered for sale is in the advertising 
columns of the paper. Every newspaper with any pride in 
its standards will aim to keep puffery out and to print merely the 
newsy facts. If, by inference, these facts create good adver- 
tising for the firms or individuals named, then well and good. 

Pressure Brought to Bear on Publishers——Publishers have 


‘much pressure brought to bear on them, by advertisers and 
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others, to publish press-agent or puffery items, ranging all the 
way from fulsome praise to free publicity of the most clever 
sort. The editor cannot do better than be guided by the 
question ‘‘What is really news, of interest to a good number of 
readers, and how fair is it to them?” He is playing with 
fire when he publishes as an editorial opinion, or as a news 
review, something that is purely commercial. 

Typical Form of Reading Notice—The Studebaker auto- 
mobile item, Exhibit 5, is a typical example of the “reading 
notice” of fair news value that frequently finds its way into 
the newspaper columns on some special page, such as that one 
devoted to automobile news. 

This is an instance of a case where the manufacturer has 
staged a performance to create comment throughout the 
country and to bring press notices. The news value of the 
performance is not great—not enough to warrant any publisher 
in putting the item on his general or local news page. Yet 
most newspaper publishers would feel warranted in placing 
such an item on the automobile page, especially if he were in 
the habit of running items of various kinds regarding new 
models, price changes, figures of production, changes in 
personnel, and the like, in the automobile field. 

This item goes far enough in the way of statement to create 
a good impression of the durability of the Studebaker car. The 
writer stops with “remarkable performance record”? and does 
not assert that ‘‘it is not to be wondered at that the first choice 
of the discriminating American public is this noteworthy 
automobile.” Or possibly he did write something like that 
and it fell before the editor’s blue pencil! 

Headings for Newspaper Articles—The newspaper item 
reproduced in Exhibit 6 illustrates how the “rewrite man,” or 
some other member of the editorial staff, must use his wits to 
get a general heading of five or six words that will go in the 
limited column width of a newspaper. Both the writer of the 
original story and the editor may have preferred some such 
headline as ‘“‘New York’s Present Death Rate Proves It to be 
the Healthiest of Any of the Great Cities,’ but such a head- 
line is.out of the question. So “Year Just Ended City’s 
Healthiest’ is used and three other important points are 
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covered in the sub-heads. The opening paragraph gives 
enough additional information to complete the summary, 
for it tells how many lives were saved during the year by pre- 
ventive measures and brings in the names of the two people 
who are prominent in this item of news—the health commis- 
sioner and the registrar of records. 


STUDEBAKER NEARS 
300,000 MILE MARK 


Old Time Car Crosses Continent 
to Show It’s Still Good 


A Studebaker Big Six touring car 
which has traveled more than 475,000 
miles has just reached New York after 
a trip across the continent from Los 
Angeles. It is now exhibited at the 
Studebaker salesrooms. After the show 
it will be driven from New York to 
South Bend, Ind., where it will be 
placed in the Studebaker museum with 
other famous vehicles of the last cen- 
tury and a quarter. 

This car had covered more than 475,- 
000 miles before the cross-country trip 
was begun. It is believed that this is 
the greatest distance ever traveled over 
land by any vehicle in a like period of 
time. The average owner drives his car 
6,000 miles a year. At this rate, it 
would require about eighty years to 
pile up 475,000 miles. 

A daily run of 400 miles at an average 
speed of thirty miles an hour with 
three-quarters of a ton of newspapers 
in the tonneau, was the remarkable per- 
formance record made by this Stude- 
baker Big Six, rain or shine, for three 
years. It also was often called upon to 
pull a trailer containing an additional 
ton of newspapers. 

The trip from Los Angeles to New 
York was begun on November 26. No 
attempt at unusual time was made. 
Studebaker dealers all along the route 
welcomed thecar. The 2,500 miles from 
Los Angeles to St. Louis were covered 
in eleven and one-half days. 


Exureit 5.—Typical example of the ‘reading notice’ form of newspaper 
items that frequently appear on certain pages of a newspaper. 
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YEAR JUST ENDED 
CITY'S HEALTHIEST 


Death Rate of 11.72 Per 1,000 
the Lowest of Any Great 
City in the World. 


INFANT MORTALITY CUT 


Efficacy of Testing and Antitoxin 
for Diphtheria is Empha-= 
sized in Report. 


The year which has just closed was 
the healthiest one recorded in this city, 
according to Health Commissioner Dr. 
Frank J. Managhan, who said that pre- 
ventive measures had resulted in say- 
ing 120,000 lives. Dr. William H. 
Guilfoy, registrar of records of the 
Health Department, said in his official 
report: 

“Since the very earliest years of 
registration of mortality in the city, 
approximately 125 years ago, there has 
never been a year in which the health 
of the city has reached the acme of 
physical well being as in the year just 
closed; the death rate of the City of 
New York during the year was 11.72 
per 1,000 of the population, as compared 
with the low rate in the year previous of 
11.98, a decrease of 0.21 of a point. 

“Twenty-five years ago the Greater 
City of New York was created and in 
that year the death rate was 20.26 per 
1,000 of the population, a decrease of 
8.54 points, which, measured in percent- 
ages, means a decrease of 42 per cent, 
or, to put it in plainer language, there 
has been a saving of 120,093 lives in this 
year. 

“The year was memorable as one 
showing the least prevalence of the 
infectious and contagious diseases of 
childhood, there having been a decrease 
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in the mortality from measles, scarlet 
fever, whooping cough and diphtheria 
of 1,227 deaths. Emphasis should be 
placed upon one factor to which may 
be attributed a tremendous reduction 
in the mortality from diphtheria and 
that is the Schick testing and the in- 
jections of toxin-antitoxin to approxi- 
mately 500,000 children in the City of 
New York during the past five years. 
This favorable result leads us to as- 
sume an optimistic attitude as to the 
total extinction in the near future of 
diphtheria as a cause of death among 
children of this city. 


Child Death Rate Only 66 


“What gives most joy to the heart of 
a Health Commissioner is a low infant 
death rate during the year. When we 
recall that, in 1898, 205 deaths took 
place out of every 1,000 children born 
and contrast that with 66 deaths dur- 
ing 1923, it is no wonder that there 
is a feeling of official rejoicing at this 
unprecedented lowering of the infant 
death rate. Bearing in mind that the 
infant death rate of a village, town, 
city or county reflects the sanitary 
conditions therein, and remembering 
adverse housing conditions under which 
hundreds of thousands of our city 
dwellers live, or rather exist, it is the 
most remarkable health event of the 
year to be able to claim the lowest 
death rate of any large city in the 
world. 

“There were 129,160 births registered 
during the year, a decrease of 524; 66,- 
430 marriages were filed with the de- 
partment as compared with 58,192, an 
increase of 8,238; there were 6,038 still 
births reported as compared with 6,125, 
a decrease of 87. 

“The causes that showed material in- 
creases were those affecting middle and 
old age. From cancer, for instance, 343 
more deaths, and chronic degenerative 
diseases, including therein organic, 
heart and kidney diseases and diseases 
of the arteries, showed an increase of 
1,174 deaths. Accidental deaths showed 
an increase of 486 deaths and suicides, 
an increase of 34, this latter increase 
being almost counterbalanced by a de- 
crease in the number of deaths from 
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homicides, 31. The vital statistics in 
full are as follows: 


Cause of Death. 1923. 1922. Inc. Dec. 
Total all causes......... 69,452 69,690 ... 238 
Typhoid.e nese 140 129) rit 
Measlesiss «sisvcie see ese 245 URE” cae t6F 
Bearletsaesccmmerreccisiers 107 216 See 109 
Whooping cough........ 201 268 vee 67 
Diphtheria and croup... 554 873... 319 
Pulmonary tuberculosis. 4,950 5,033 ... 83 
CANCER Soc. cicies sraie'ecc ersten 6,288 5,945 343 ... 
Chronic degenerative dis- 

CASES sicceyenis'e sosiemaiste 22;548 21,374 1,174... 
Pneumonias........---+ 8232) 8794 s5. 562 
Puereperal diseases...... 622 699 <.. 77 
Diarrhoeal under five 

Veareancernceeeones 1359459 15720) ere LoG 
Accident .c cain ciciem stele 4,126 3,640 486 ... 
HUIGIdeS. .,.c.ccecnen ccicie 823 739 (34 3% 
Homicides.........).00's 3<< 306 330 | wae Ok 
All other causes......... 18,776 18,896 ... 120 
Males c5 ct os ceosteeesse 36,955 36,945 10 ... 
Females........ ... 02,497 32,745 ... 248 
Under one year. 8,578 9,666 ... 1,088 


Under five years 11,838 14,847 ... 3,009 
Five to 65 years... 40,134 38,375 1,759 ... 
65 years and over. 17,480 16,468 1,012 


Deaths in institutions... 31,084 30,169 915 


Tenements.s.j0s.6)- 0 ssc 23,252 24,739 ... 1,486 
Dwellings:$.os0c<0<ic6 12,167 12,014 1538 ... 
Other places............ 2,949 2,769 180 ... 
BirGhsiesenconesiweeene 129,160 129,684 ... 524 
Marriages............. 66,430 58,192 8,238 

Still’ birthises semen 6,038 965125: 0. ecu 


Exuisit 6.—This newspaper item shows how the gist of the subject is con- 
densed into the heading, and sub-headings. 


This rather long business article is reproduced in full, 
because it is a good illustration of how the salient facts may 
be taken from a report or an address and converted into good 
copy. 

Condensation Often Necessary.—Sometimes, where the infor- 
mation is spread loosely over many pages of manuscript, it is 
absolutely necessary to condense such reports, but for the sake 
of accuracy it is advisable to quote exact language in those 
instances where the principal points are given definitely and 
interestingly. A business-news reporter would run some risk 
of making misstatements if he attempted condensation of 
technical matters. 

The tabulation of causes of death in Exhibit 6, showing the 
comparison between the years 1922 and 1923, and the added 
columns, indicating the increase or decrease of the various 
items, is a fitting close to such an article. 
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NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE, THEIR SAYINGS AND DOINGS 


No subject is more interesting than people themselves—what 
they are saying and doing. This is as true of the business- 
news field as of the general-news field. The business sections 
of the newspapers, as well as the pages of merchants’ and 
professional magazines, are full of items referring to prominent 
and interesting people. Such items may cover a wide range. 
The following list indicates the possibilities: 


1. New connections of men, or their promotions. 
2. What executives say about future operations, or the 
business outlook. 
Remarks about business or pleasure trips. 
Views on current business topics. 
Reviews of experiences. 
Extracts from letters. 
Speeches or discussions at conventions, or conferences. 
. Special interviews. 
. Opening of new stores or plants. 
. Characteristic methods of men. 


SOWNHA MBP w 
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Applicable to House Organs and Business Magazines.—While 
this subject is introduced here, because items about people, 
their views and their operations are probably more often 
“news copy” than datafor general articles, there can be no 
sharp dividing line drawn between newspaper copy and copy 
for house organs or for business or professional magazines. 
The house organ is often just as appropriate a medium of 
publication for some newsy story as a daily newspaper. Anda 
business or professional magazine may be a real newspaper 
of the field of activity that it represents. 

Exhibit 7, for example, is a newsy article, written around 
the interesting personalities of Thomas A. Edison and Carl 
Johansson, the Swedish inventor of fine gages. The writer 
of this article saw in the meeting of these two geniuses the 
basis for an article that would command general reading. 

Men like Edison, Schwab, Gary, the late Charles P. Stein- 
metz, Eldridge R. Johnson and hundreds of others prominent 
in the industrial and technical world, afford a rich source of 
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Johansson and Edison Meet 


tory used by Mr. Edison as far back as the old- 
est employes can remember. Before we entered 

there we had, accompanied by Mr, Edison’s secretary, 
Mr. Meadowcroft, taken a peep into Mr. Edison’s li- 
brary just inside the gates of his plant. “We call it 
a library but it is really just one of Mr. Edison’s work- 
shops,” said our guide, and he pointed out, in an alcove 
of the room, the simple cot 
on which the most re- 
nowned of American inven- 
tors rests at the end of a 
long working siege. Mr. 
Edison, it is explained, sim- 

ly rests and sleeps’ when 
e feels the need. Some- 
times he spends the entire 
night on a problem and 
then lies down in the morn- 
ing. ; 
C. E. Johansson, a disci- 
ple of patience and concen- 
tration, has long been an ad- 
mirer of Thomas A. Edison. 
Edison was just entering on 
his career of fame when Jo- 
hansson left America thirty- 
five years ago, not to return 
until he had won distinction 
as the inventor and maker 
of the world’s most accurate 
measuring gages. So when 
Johansson arrived in New 
York, one of the first plans 
made was for a visit to Mr. 
Edison and his interesting 
plant in Orange, N. J. There the Johansson blocks have 
long been in use in perfecting the interchangeability of 
the Edison motor. 

As we entered the old-fashioned laboratory, where Mr. 
Edison does his experimental work, we could see him 
down at the far end seated at a plain little flat-top desk 
that he has evidently used many years. He was read- 
ing a popular-science magazine. 
Both Mr. Edison and Mr. Johansson are somewhat deaf. 
Johansson’s ear trumpet, which he humorously calls his 
“pipe of peace,” brought forth the jocular greeting 
from the electrical inventor, “So you are deaf, too.” But 


iL HE meeting was in that simple, familiar labora- 


PEN DRAWING FROM PROIOGRAPH TAKEN 
1 THE LABORATORT of THOMAS & EDISON 
ORANGE KEW JERST~ SEPTEMBER ITI 


the two got their heads close together and chatted a9 
enthusiastically as two old schoolmates. 

Mr. Johansson expressed his great pleasure in being able 
to see Mr. Edison and to inspect some of the unique and 
efficient methods in the machinery end of the plant. 
Some of his friends a year ago had sent a new model 
of the phonograph over to Mr. Johansson at Eskilstuna, 
Sweden, and Edison now has a picture of the Swedish 
inventor listening with great delight to a recreation of 
an Edison artist’s art. 

Werner O. Olsen, who was employed under Johansson 
in the Swedish arsenal and who is now assistant chief. 
engineer at the Edison plant, began tell- 
ing Mr. Edison something about the 
new fools Johansson has brought out. 
The set of gages divided and marked 
in millionths of an inch—the only such 
set in existence—was shown. 
“My,” said Mr. Edison, “but 
how do you check these? 
You must have something 
beyond millionths in your 
own measuring.” 

Johansson then explained 
that his method enabled 
him to measure to ten mil- 
lionths. 

Mr. Edison took some of the 
standard blocks that had 
been wrung together for 
him and handled them with 
keen interest. “We use 
these here and I have read 
a lot about your gages. 
What makes them stick so?” 
Some one standing by suggested that the surfaces were 
so flat and smooth that a vacuum was created. Instantly 
the scientific side of Mr. Edison came out. 

“No, no—not a vacuum,” he replied. ‘There’s air in 
between them—maybe not much, but some air.” He 
matveled over the way in which a series of the blocks 
could be wrung together without adding anything to 
the theoretical length of the composite block. 
“Johansson knows how to do this but he won’t tell,” 
said a member of the Edison group. 

“Won’t tell, eh?” remarked Edison, with a broad smile, 
“well, he’s right.” 


— 


Exuisit 7.—First page of an article built around the meeting of two men, 
each prominent in his own field. This article appeared in the Johansson 
Journal, the house organ of the C. E. Johansson Company. 


news items, if they can be approached, either in interviews or 
in correspondence. 

Opportunity Not Limited to Prominent Characters —It need 
not be concluded that the opportunity is limited to famous 
characters. In the rank and file of capable business men in 
every branch of industry are thousands whose views, observa- 
tions, operations, and affairs are of interest to their fellow- 
workers. Indeed, as the number of men who reach moderate 
success or distinction greatly exceeds those who climb to the 
top rounds, it follows that the wise editor will look for items 
that deal with the week’s or the month’s work rather than 
for the topics that tie up with the most prominent characters. 
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Mention Is Pleasing to Individuals—It is human to be 
pleased with personal mention. The editor who can manage, 
through the vigilance of his own staff, or through corre- 
spondents, to glean items of personal interest throughout his 
field is sure to have a strong following. He can do this without 
catering too much to personal vanity, and even without filling 
his columns with silly puffs. 

Some of the most interesting items are those dealing with 
men of relatively small operations and who yet illustrate what 
may be done in small fields or in the ordinary jobs. Within 
recent years, a series of very interesting business articles has 
appeared on the general subject of ‘‘Businesses that Grew 
from Small Beginnings.” The American Magazine built a 
large circulation by featuring biographies and accounts of 
the working methods of men and women who have achieved 
success in spite of all kinds of hindrances. 

Examples of How Articles Are Built around People -—Exhibits 
8 and 9 are examples of two ways in which articles are linked 
with people’s names. In one case the official of a very promi- 
nent concern is quoted on the subject of oil motors. Refer- 
ence is also made to an article in a house organ, thus illustrating 
how news articles are as important to one class of publication 
as to another. 

It will be observed that the responsibility for the statements 
of the article are thrown on the man quoted. This is an 
important point, for if an editor assumed the responsibility 
of saying that certain statements are true, he would find 
himself continually in controversies with readers of his publica- 
tion who happen to hold different views. 

On the other hand, so long as happenings or views are of 
real news value, they are entitled to publication, with the 
credit or responsibility so stated that an individual is respon- 
sible. It is obvious that, in publishing items of this kind, the 
editor must be constantly on his guard against having his paper 
or magazine used as a medium for propaganda. It is one thing 
for a publication to maintain pages or columns of business news 
and views, or a “forum” department in which discussions of 
various kinds may be free, and another thing for the paper 
itself to stand sponsor for all sorts of conflicting statements. 
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Cramp Official Calls 


Diesel Drive Superior 


Merits of Oil Motors Over 
Steam Engines Outlined 
by Marine Engineer 


Recognition by marine engineers of 
the economic superiority of the Diesel 
drive over steam propulsion and the 
extension of this idea to include elec- 
trical operation of deck machinery and 
other ship auxiliaries are described by 
G. A. Pierce, electrical engineer for the 
William Cramp & Sons Ship and Engine 
Building Company, in an article ap- 
pearing in ‘‘The Westinghouse Log,”’ 
explaining the various drives for naval 
and merchant ships, yachts, and other 
craft. The booklet offers a descrip- 
tion of the electric auxiliaries on the 
motor ships William Penn, Missourian, 
Californian, and Seekonk, all of 
which were engined and equipped at 
the Cramp shipyard. 

Mr. Pierce says one of the recent and 
most notable developments in marine 
engineering is the tendency to use elec- 
tric motors in place of steam engines 
for driving ships’ winches, windlasses, 
capstans, steering gear, pumps, blowers 
and other auxiliary machinery. This 
tendency, he says, implies the general 
recognition of two facts—first, that re- 
liable marine motors are now available 
and, second, that motors are more satis- 
factory than steam engines for auxil- 
iary service. 


Exurpit 8.—Newspaper item, showing how the name of a well known 
engineer is linked with a news item of particular interest to the engineering 
profession. 
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Builder Enlarges Site 
For 48th St. Building 


A. E. Lefcourt Plans $4,000,- 

000 Structure on Plot Be- 

tween 5th and 6th Aves. 

A. E. Lefcourt, who last week bought 
from Frederick Brown the property at 
48 to 56 West Forty-eighth Street, be- 
tween Fifth and Sixth Avenues, for im- 
provement with a large commercial 
structure to house concerns of the 
jewelry trade, yesterday acquired from 
Mr. Brown the property adjoining at 42 
to 46 West Forty-eighth Street, 48x100. 
This gives Mr. Lefcourt a total front- 
age of 143 feet, with a depth of 100 
feet. The land with the proposed 
building will represent an investment 
of $4,000,000, it is said. H. D. Baker 
and A. Robinson were the brokers. 
C. Louis Hass and Charles C. Peters 
represented Mr. Lefcourt in the legal 
details. 


Exursit 9.—An example of how personal names may be linked with an item 
of real news value. 


What the First Paragraph Should Contain.—One rule 
prevails in all newspaper offices, the rule that the sum-up of 
the entire story should be covered in the first paragraph. 

While there are various ways in which this sum-up may be 
made, it will be observed that all first-class papers hold, with 
fair consistency, to the general rule. The reason for this 
probably lies in the fact that the opening paragraph is a sup- 
plement to the headline. The headline is a sign for the 
message—lets the reader know what the article is about. 
The sub-headings and the opening paragraph go further— 
give the most important details—so that one who reads 
merely the displayed lines at the top of a news article and 
gives attention to the opening paragraph gets a short review 
of the happening, whether he reads more or not. In many 
cases, this brief information is all that the reader cares for. 

Suppose the Chamber of Commerce, of Binghamton, N. Y., 
has made it to the interests of the Powers Printing Company 
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to establish a new plant in that city, one that will employ 400 
people. The headline of such an item, the sub-heads and the 
opening paragraph would probably take the form shown in 
Exhibit 10. 


Big Printing Company 
Comes to Binghamton 


Powers Printing Plant, Em- 
ploying 400, Secured by 
Chamber of Commerce 

President Flower, of the Binghamton 
Chamber of Commerce, announced at 
noon today the decision of the Powers 
Printing Company to establish its new 
plant in Binghamton, after a study of the 


advantages of half a dozen cities of the 
East. 


Exursit 10.—The first paragraph of a news item sums up the story. 


The succeeding paragraphs of such an article would give 
more details of the organization controlling the printing plant, 
the character of work done by it, type of employes, and so on. 
The writer would cover the point of whether new employes 
would be brought to the city in large numbers or local printers, 
pressmen and binders would be engaged. 

Something would be written about the probable location of 
the plant. Finally, the writer would undoubtedly pay a tri- 
bute to the local chamber of commerce for its enterprise and 
foresight in bringing a desirable new business to the city. 

The amount of space given such an item would naturally 
depend on the size of the city and other conditions. The 
entry of the Powers Printing Plant into the city of Chicago 
would not have the news value that it would in a city of the 
size of Binghamton. 

Example of Newspaper Headline——Observe how, in Exhibit 
11, a daily newspaper of New York City deals with the sale of 
an old power house to the New York Edison Company. The 
writer of this item would very likely have preferred to get the 
words, “Old N. Y. Railways Power Plant,’ into his main 
headline, but the length of the name made this impossible. 
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So he contented himself with the three words, “Power Plant 
Sold,” bringing out the facts about the buyer, the seller and 
the price in his sub-heading. The first paragraph completes 
the summary. 


POWER PLANT SOLD 


Edison Co. Bids $800,000 for N. Y. 
Railways Co. Property. 


The old power house of the New York 
Railways Company, Ninety-sixth Street 
and the East River, after numerous 
postponements, was sold at public auc- 
tion in foreclosure proceedings. 

It was purchased by the New York 
Edison Company at the upset price of 
$800,000. 

Samuel A. Beardsley, of Beardsley, 
Hemmens & Taylor, attorneys, made the 
bid for the Edison Company to Na- 
thaniel A. Elsberg, special master, who 
conducted the sale on the steps of the 
County Court House. 

The property involved is a one-story 
building occupying the block bounded 
by -First Avenue, Ninety-fifth and 
Ninety-sixth Streets and the East River, 
the frontages being 201 feet on the ave- 
nue by 365 feet on Ninety-fifth Street 
and 293 feet on Ninety-sixth Street. 
There is, in addition, a good-sized plot 
of land under water. The sale must be 
confirmed by the Court. 

The plant will eventually be modern- 
ized and used as a power plant by the 
Edison Company, it was announced by 
Mr. Beardsley. 


Exuipit 11.—While it may seem to some that, in order to have the review 
complete, the second paragraph of this item belongs with the first, the fact 
that the sub-heading gave information about the buyer and the price made 
the consolidation of these two paragraphs unnecessary. 


INTERESTING EDITORIAL VIEWS 


On the following pages appear interesting letters from 
editors, written in response to questions put by the author 
of this volume. 

These views form a valuable supplement to the suggestions 
already set forth with respect to the writing of articles for 
the business press. 
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From tHe Manacina Epitor or Factory 


In answering your letter of January 5 as to our editorial problems 
regarding contributors, permit me, if you will, first to tell you my pet 
peeve. I refer to the query of the contributor who says, “How many 
words do you want?” We want ideas, not words assuch. If it takes six 
thousand words to tell the story adequately, the manuscript must be six 
thousand words long. What other way out of it is there? On the 
other hand, anything above the three hundred words which may ade- 
quately tell it is worse than wasted. So much fer that. 

Because an article is good for one magazine it doesn’t follow that it fits 
another but, from our own point of view, the article that appeals to us 
the most is that from an executive in which he tells of a managerial 
experience—an experience by which he increased production with the 
same equipment, the same number of men, or eliminated wastes, or cut. 
costs. It may be that this experience concerns the formulation of a large 
policy, or it may be a specific method that saved $25. But, in any case, 
it should be told in the language of the executive. It should be related 
as one executive would tell it to another across the lunch table. 

Our very best articles are not necessarily written by our own staff, 
but they are generally written by someone who has had enough experi- 
ence writing for us so that he knows well our editorial policies—what we 
avoid and what we strive to get. 

If I were a contributor, I should make every effort to meet the editors 
in person and find out their needs and the more important, at least, of 
their editorial policies. Otherwise, contributors might be in the same 
position as agricultural-implement manufacturers trying to sell their 
wares to city apartment-house dwellers. 

' You ask about photographs. Yes, we certainly favor manuscripts 
with photographic illustrations, provided these are not of the purely 
decorative type but are related closely to the text—and we do not want 
retouched photographs with the backgrounds washed out. We want 
the photograph to show just what the camera lens saw. 


FRoM THE EDITOR oF Business 
Dear Mr. Hall: 

I know of no better way to answer your inquiry of January 5 than to 
send you a copy of a booklet we have prepared for the guidance of con- 
tributors and prospective contributors. At least it will answer far more 
comprehensively than I could do in a letter the question concerning the 
kind of material Business wants. 

In answer to Section B, under you question 1, The kind of material 
that we find hardest to get from outside contributors is “method” stuff, 
specific, brass-tack stories describing how certain specific business concerns 
or business men have solved certain specific problems. Most of our. 
outside contributors seem to prefer to generalize; they may discuss 
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specific problems, but in describing the solution of those problems they 
seem to prefer to collect the experiences of a number of concerns, or, 
failing that, to describe methods and procedure applied by some 
mysterious concern whose name they don’t mention. 

Question 2. About half the material that goes into the magazine is 
written by our own staff, sometimes on tips gathered from news items 
in the trade press, sometimes on suggestions or hunches picked up here 
and there in the field. 

Question 3. We welcome illustrative material but we don’t bar a 
good story that doesn’t happen to be accompanied by photographs or 
drawings. Generally it is possible to scout about a bit and find the 
wherewithal to illustrate almost any story. 

Question 4. No, we aren’t bothered a great deal by “bald or crude” 
attempts to do press-agent work. I should think that this evil can be 
coped with best by applying to each offering a test of merit; if a story is 
worth printing, we buy it—and we disregard in the transaction the fact 
that someone may reap from it some benefit in publicity. 


From THE Epitor or Hardware Age 


1. (a) The particular kind of article that appeals to us most is a 
merchandising story which is written in an interesting manner, and still 
presents facts which can be used to advantage by our readers. 

(b) We find it hardest to secure from outside contributors stories which 
get down to bedrock. Most of the articles submitted are general, 
and not specific. They tell the retail dealer what to do instead of telling 
him what other merchants are doing. They give him a goal to shoot at, 
but do not furnish him with any ammunition. 

2. Frankly, most of our best articles have to be written by our own 
staff. Sometimes they are written around interesting letters, but in the 
main they are written from actual visits to the stores of hardware mer- 
chants. We also rewrite a great deal of material which is sent in. 

3. We are partial to articles that are accompanied by good, clear 
photographs of either window displays or interior arrangements. When 
the story deals with some particular kink or fixture, we like to have draw- 
ings. We are not, however, at all partial to the ordinary homemade 
illustrations that accompany general stories. 

4, (a) We do have considerable trouble from crude attempts to do 
press-agent’s work in an article. In other words, we get what purports 
to be a news item, or a story, and find that it is in reality nothing but a 
direct advertisement for some manufacturer’s product. In nine cases 
out of ten it hasn’t even an indication of news value or merchandising 
help. 

(b) We regulate this by throwing about 90 per cent of such material 
in the waste-basket. Articles which have some good basis, in addition to 
the press agent stuff, we rewrite. 
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5. I suggest that anyone who is ambitious to make real contri- 
butions to the business press should get his facts at first hand, and always 
put something of real value into the article he submits. This can usually 
be obtained by talking to the dealer or someone actively engaged in the 
merchandising, and if used in the form of a quotation is often very 
effective. I advise strongly against attempting to write generalities, 
or the handing out of personal advice. The reader rather resents the 
idea of anyone telling him how to run his business. He doesn’t resent,. 
but appreciates, the telling of how some other merchant in similar 
circumstances is making a success of any particular line. I advise the 
contributor to limit the scope of each article to some particular line of 
merchandise. ‘There is very little field for general stories covering the 
entire store. Most editors, I find, are interested in learning how some 
dealer handles profitably some one particular department of his business. 


HINTS ON PREPARING AND MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


The physical appearance of a writer’s efforts is by no 
means the most important, but it has a bearing that is well 
worth considering. No one wishes to stamp himself as being 
a novice. Something is gained by letting an editor or other 
critic see, from the manuscript itself, that the writer has 
training and knows the best practice. 

Typewriting of Manuscripts.—Typewrite your copy, or have 
it typewritten, if at all possible. Such manuscript has a big 
advantage over even the most legible handwriting. If you 
must submit handwritten copy, let legibility be a first con- 
sideration, hand-lettering or printing unusual names, such 
as proper words and technical terms. 

Paper for Manuscripts.—Sheets of white or buff paper, 
814 by 11 inches, are used more generally than other sizes, 
though other sizes will do if the sheets are uniform. The 
legal or longer sheet is rather too long for convenient type- 
writing. The use of very heavy or costly paper suggests that 
the writer is a novice. 

How Manuscripts Should Be Sent to Editors——Don’t 
staple the sheets of the manuscript together. 

Don’t put on a manuscript cover. 

Never, oh never, roll the manuscript. 

Number the sheets in the middle of the top, or in the 
right-hand corner of the top. 
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Fold the manuscript twice for the longer style of envelope, 
or better still, send it flat in an extra large envelope. In 
either case, include an addressed, stamped envelope for the 
return of the manuscript if not accepted. Those who do a 
great deal of writing find it convenient to have two sizes of 
envelopes—one that will slip unfolded into the larger size. 

Write the title of the manuscript and the name of the 
author at the top, and in the upper right-hand corner give 
the approximate number of words and the number of illus- 
trations, if any, thus: 


S. Ronanp Hatt, About 2,000 words 
119 Pierce St., 3 illustrations 
Easton, Pa. 


Observations and Ruminations 
on Better Advertising 
by the ‘‘Old Schoolmaster’”’ 


In the above example, the sender of the manuscript has 
indicated that a pen-name is to be used. If his wish is that 
his real name be revealed, that should be substituted for the 
“Old Schoolmaster.”’ 

Some of this data can be spared when a writer is a 
regular contributor to a publication. The same principle 
holds true with respect to return postage and envelopes. 
Yet, it is well to be on safe ground, unless there is some 
agreement or special understanding with respect to unsolicited 
manuscripts. 

Margins on Sheets of Manuscript.—The typewriting should 
be double-spaced, and ample margins should be left on each 
side of the sheets for editorial use. 

Illustrations for Manuscripts.—Illustrations or other exhibits 
should be numbered or lettered, and their positions indicated. 
Thus: “Let Exhibit A come here.” 

General Practice with Respect to Submitting Manuscripts.— 
In general, the practice among writers is to offer a manuscript 
at the publication’s regular rates, setting forth this willing- 
ness concisely, as ‘This description of automatic loading of 
building materials is offered at your usual rates.” 
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Payment for Articles—Only the few fortunate writers 
who can obtain their own fixed rates without difficulty do well 
to name a price on each offering. Nevertheless, when the 
relationship is well established, there is no reason why a con- 
tributor should not inquire of an editor, ‘‘ Would you be willing 
to pay $40 each for a series of three acceptable articles on 
this subject, averaging about words and—— photographs 
each?” 

Importance of Good First Impression.—It may be elemen- 
tary, but it is necessary, to add that the neatly typewritten 
and properly punctuated article, showing by its choice of words 
and its paragraphing that the author strove to have it of good 
workmanship, will go a long way toward making a good first 
impression. 

Carbon Copies of Manuscripts.—Keep carbons of all manu- 
scripts. There is some talk just now about the practice of 
sending manuscript to several editors at the same time, asking 
for offers. The general opinion is, however, that it is better 
practice to offer the contribution to one editor at a time, follow- 
ing him up within a reasonable period if he does not come to a 
decision and if the contributor believes he has a good chance 
for acceptance elsewhere. 

Manuscript Record.—Keep a card or book record, so 
that the same manuscript will not be offered, without change, 
twice to one publication. 

Study of Publications Helpful——Study publications them- 
selves before sending manuscripts to them. What editors 
have used is one of the best guides as to the type of material 
that is likely to meet their approval or requirements. 

At the same time, you need not hesitate to make a frank 
suggestion as to something radically different from what the 
magazine has been publishing, if you happen to have a firm 
conviction. Editors have been known to pay well for bold 
suggestions based on good reasoning. 

Write to editors for any booklets or general instructions 
they may have for contributors. Some have issued valuable 
instructions. Exhibit 12 is a page of ‘Suggested Subjects” 
issued by a journal known as Advertising Technique. 
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A Few Suggested Subjects to Write About 


Showing many units of each that will be of interest to our readers 


ART DIRECTOR 
Layouts 
Sketches 
Visualizations 
Drawings 
Lettering 
Photograph 
Borders 
Figures 
Photostats 
Illustration 
Silverprints 
Decoration* 
Paintings 
Combination 
Scaling 
Art Work 
Free Lance 
Specials 
Line Work 
Crayon 
Brush Work 
Titles 
Name Plates 
Monograms 
Creative 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
Posing 
Grouping 
Arranging 
Dull Finish 
Gloss Finish 
Focusing 


RETOUCHING 
Sizing 
Toning 
Tinting 
Highlighting 


MECHANICAL 
Marking Copy 
Size of Type 
Style of Type 
Weight Value 
Spacing 

ndention 
Subheads 
Measure 
Ordering Plate 
Deadline 
Shipping Date 
To Foundry 
Releasing 
enn 

Ks 


File O. K's 


PROOFREADING 
Read by Copy 
Corrections 
Meaning of Words 
Key Letters Checked 
Revise 
Alteration 
Stamped 


O. K.’s 
By Mechanical 
By Art Director 
By Copywriter 
By Contactman 
By Production 
By Client 


ENGRAVINGS 
Camera Work 
Scaling 
Negatives 
Silverprints 
Stripping 
Painting Out 
Screen 
Halftone 
Zinc 
Ben Day 
Process 
Routing 
Etching 
Deep Etch 
Tooling 
Blocane 
Gare Is 

Bevel 
Oval 
Square 
Vignette 
Proofs 
Frisketing 
Mortising 
Anchoring 
Trim Flush 
Reductions 


ELECTROTYPING 
From Type 
Halftones 
Line Plates 
Ben Day 
Combination 
Wood Engraving 
Pattern Plate 
‘Wax Mould 
Lead Mould 
Copper Face 
Nickel Face 
Patent Base 
On Wood 
Building Up 
Moulding 
Bath 
Deposit 
Battery 
Pressure 
Finishing- 
Examining 
Shipping 
Special Delivery 
Parcel Post 
Express 
Limited 
Messenger 
Overtime 


PAPER 
Book 
Enamel 
Super 
Print 
Label Stock 
Samples 
Dummies 
Cover 
Seasoned 
Antique 
Ripple 
Deckle 
Thin 
Medium 
Heavyweight 

hick 
D-Thick 
Calendered 
Mill-Run 


Coated 


PRINTING 
Presses 
Precision 
Chases 
Lockup 
Makerzady 
Highlights 
Solids 
Running 
Offset 
Smutting 
Speed 
Overtime 
Pressman 
Feeder 
Lifts 
Spoilage 
Registering 
Work and Turn 
Sheet Wise 
Stock 
Ink 
Fountain 
Setting 
Traying 
Spotting 
Backup 
Marking 
Chalk Overlay 
Cut Overlay 
mors 

ype 
Electros 
Halftones 
Combination 
Patent Base 
On Wood 
Rules 
Vignettes 


TYPOGRAPHY 
Hand Set 
Monotype 
Linotype 
Adsetting 
Manuscript 
Typewritten 
Revised 
Layout 
Measure 
Type 
Style 
Suitable 
Proofs 
Revises 
Proofreading 
O K's 


Alterations 
Leaded 
Solid 
Indention 
Balance 
Harmony 
Borders 
Cuts 
Slop-Overs 
Changes 
Rules 
Initials 
Follow Copy 
Sub-Heads 
Titles 
Signature 
Lockup 
Holding 
Logotypes 
Display Ads 
Broadsides 
Booklets 
Commercial 
Catalogue 
Columns 
Depth 


PRODUCTION 


Looking Ahead 
Leadership 
Advisory 
Masters 
Good Fellowship 
Co-Operation 
Problems 
Personnel 
Story 
eee 

implicity 
Closer Harmony 
New Processes 
Craft Relations 
Craft Friendships 
Commercial Field 
Work and Ideals 
Mechanical 
Publications 
Requirements 
Men Who Do Things 
Sharing Knowledge 
Efficient Production 
Advancement a 
New Opportunities 
Efficiency 
Congenial 
Responsibility 
Renumeration 
Confidence 

Do Your Share 
Inter-Department 
Organization 
Value of the Worker 
Building for the Future 
Chicago Agencies 
National Agencies 
Central States 
Permanency 
Advancement 
Portfolios 
Stability 
Pioneering 
Consider the Other Fellow 
Authoritative Methods 
Mechanical Standards 
Usefulness 
Art Work 
Engraving 
Electrotyping 
Paper 
Printing 
Imprints 
Service 
Sincerity 
Clients 
Agencies 
Office Management 
Lithography 
Rotogravure 
Planning 
Offset 


Any idea along the subjects given above will be acceptable 


Exurpit 12.—How Advertising Technique indicates to contributors the 


subjects on which articles would be welcomed. 


Directories of Publications.—In general, it is better for a 
writer to prepare articles for publications with which he 


is reasonably familiar. 


As already pointed out, his knowledge 


of a publication is a real aid in making the article appropriate- 
Nevertheless, there are occasional needs for lists of publica- 


tions in unfamiliar fields. 


One may uncover a first-class 


story on the subject of automobile-garage service and know 
none of the magazines covering this field. 
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A complete list of all prominent magazines and newspapers 
fills a good-sized volume. Hence, it is impractical to attempt 
publishing such a list in these pages. Most libraries will con- 
tain such a reference volume as the “American Newspaper 
Annual and Directory”? (published by N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia, Pa.), or Crain’s ‘Market Data Book and Di- 
rectory,” (G. D. Crain, Jr., 537 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Tll.), which will show all of the well known publications in 
classified arrangement. If a local library does not contain 
such a volume, the writer should apply to the office of a news- 
paper or to an advertising agency. 

There are also available volumes with such titles as ‘‘One 
Thousand Places to Sell Manuscripts” (James K. Reeve, 
publisher, Franklin, Ohio), ‘‘Where and How to Sell Manu- 
scripts’”’ (Home Correspondence Schools, Springfield, Mass.), 
that give concise information as to what a number of editors 
prefer but, unless such volumes are frequently revised, they 
can hardly be accurate in describing current needs in various 
fields. 

There seems to be no directory of house organs, store papers 
and employes’ publications. There is a very rapid change in 
such lists, by addition of new publications and the decrease 
through discontinuances. Printers’ Ink (185 Madison Ave., 
New York City) occasionally publishes a list of the existing 
house organs and is probably in a position to give inquirers 
information as to the publications in any given classification. 

A magazine such as the Dry Goods Economist (239 West 39th 
St., New York City) is in a position to know which prominent 
stores of the country are at any time publishing store papers 
or employes’ magazines. 


SECTION III 
COPY FOR HOUSE ORGANS 


The words “house organs’ and the synonymous terms 
“house publications,’ ‘company magazines’? and ‘store 
papers”’ cover a great variety of publications of many sizes 
and purposes, ranging from weekly productions to those which 
are issued monthly, or only once every two or three months. 

The most common types are: 


1. Manufacturers’ or jobbers’ magazines for their salesmen. 

2. Manufacturers’ or jobbers’ magazines for retailers. 

3. Manufacturers’ or jobbers’ magazines for retailers’ 
salespeople. 

4. Retailers’ magazines or papers for their salespeople and 
other employes. 

5. Manufacturers’ or jobbers’ magazines for consumers or 
users. 

6. Retailers’ magazines for customers. 

7. Publications for professional men, contractors, mechan- 
ics, or others who do not consume a given product in its 
finished form but use raw materials or advise about use of 
product. 

8. Publications that combine several of the foregoing 
missions. 


The Dutch Boy Painter, for example, is so prepared that it 
may be sent to architects, painters and paint dealers. Alpha 
Aids, the magazine of the Alpha Portland Cement Company, 
is edited in a manner that makes it suitable for architects, con- 
tractors, dealers and cement-users. 

One business organization may have a number of house 
organs. The Hastman Kodak Company, for example, has 
one for professional photographers, one for amateur photo- 
graphers, one for retail dealers and still another for the retailers’ 


helpers. 
= 57 
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Kinds of House-organ Copy.—The growth of the house- 
organ plan has created a number of good positions as “house- 
organ editor,” in which one, in a small way, exercises all the 
duties assumed by the editors of the generally circulated 
publications. 

A review of house organs reveals the following characteristic 
material: 

1. Editorial articles, which may vary from preachments of 
a timely, seasonable or educational nature to comments on 
methods or conditions, company policies, and so on. 

2. Articles of a distinctive “how to” character, dealing 
with improved shop methods, shipping plans, salesmanship, 
merchandise display, advertising, and so on. 

3. Testimonial articles, covering interesting experiences 
with goods or systems of doing business. 

4. Technical articles, giving helpful, accurate knowledge 
of raw materials, or production methods. 

5. Personal items, giving credit where credit is due for good 
work, or dealing with the affairs of an employe or a consumer, 
such as promotions, marriages, births and deaths in families, 
travels, vacations, improvements in business, distinctive 
methods adopted, interesting letters, and so on. 

6. Humorous articles, which may or may not have the edu- 
cational element, though the better type of house organ usually 
combines some kind of stimulating feature. These articles 
may be based wholly or partly on actual experiences or may be 
creations of someone’s imagination. 

7. Verse, illustrated and unillustrated. 

How Far Should House Organs Advertise Products?—A 
live question for the house-organ editor or contributor is 
that of how far the text material of the magazine shall directly 
advertise the products of the manufacturer, jobber or retailer 
who is responsible for the publication. 

Naturally, there is an indirect advertising value from every 
house-organ venture; otherwise there would be no justification 
for such a medium of publicity. Undoubtedly, some house 
organs are very costly mediums of publicity, for they cannot, 
if issued primarily for promotional purposes, be mailed at 
second-class rates. 
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Good covers, good photographs, drawings, plates, contribu- 
tions, office expense, postage, printing, envelopes—these pile up 
an impressive total cost. The publisher will expect a real 
business benefit, if the publication is to be continued. 

Yet the viewpoint of the reader must be considered. The 
dairy farmer who is receiving the Larro Dairyman, through the 
courtesy of the local feed dealer, knows that the Larrowe 
Milling Company is issuing the publication for promotional 
purposes. That knowledge will not destroy his interest in the 
magazine, if it contains interesting and helpful information. 
But if every article and every page insistently presents the 
merits of Larro, the product of the Larrowe Milling Company, 
the reader may weary of this advertising and regard the maga- 
zine as a mere circular. 

Some house-organ editors solve this question by using the 
two inside cover pages—known technically as the second and 
third covers—or certain other pages, as outright advertising 
pages and then refrain from argument about their product in 
the remaining pages, just telling the facts about its use by 
customers or others, whenever such information can be appro- 
priately introduced. A story about an interesting blasting 
job can be told with information about just how Hercules 
Powder was used, without a word about the superior quality 
of the powder. The fact that the job was successfully com- 
pleted is inferential argument for the quality of the powder. 
This plan is followed by the editor of Alpha Aids, the magazine 
of the Alpha Portland Cement Company. Interesting uses of 
Portland cement are described. The cement isnot even always 
referred to by brand-name. Occasionally, however, in the 
footnote under an interesting construction there will appear 
the bare mention, “10,000 bags of Alpha Cement used.” 
In the case of Alpha Aids, the editor has always felt free to 
insert ‘“‘filler’? items of a paragraph or so, referring directly 
to the Alpha Cement Handbook and service sheets, though 
such items are not used exclusively as fillers. Most of the 
fillers are short hints on how to do good concrete work, 

The question about references to product cannot be 
answered without some consideration of the group of readers 
being reached. In the case of a magazine reaching a profes- 
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sional group, such as architects or dentists, the editor must, 
so to speak, soft-pedal his advertising note. A house organ 
_for the retail shoe trade could contain a great deal about the 
excellent features of Blank’s shoes and methods of selling them, 
because much of this same information can be absorbed and 
used by the dealer in his own daily work. 

There is no need of adopting a hard-and-fast rule. Every 
editor must be guided by his own sense of good taste, balanc- 
ing the desire of his employer to have the house organ actually 
productive of business with the viewpoint of the reader whose 
attention and interest must be held if the object of the publica- 
tion is to be accomplished. 

There is another side to this topic. Some contributors will 
make an effort to advertise their own enterprises or someone’s 
product. 

In the case of house organs planned primarily for the sales 
staff, of course there are no restrictions about advertising. 
While some articles of such a house organ may be prepared 
just to stimulate or to entertain, others may be devoted 
entirely to the selling points of some commodity, with the view 
of equipping the salesman with the proper selling talk. 

Often there is no objection to giving some product free 
publicity, provided comments are fair to competitive products 
and praise to individuals is not fulsome. The editor of a house 
organ issued by a cream-separator manufacturer is interested 
in seeing everything published that will improve the dairying 
business. His publication does not suffer if a contributor 
writes an interesting article about a dairy farm composed 
entirely of Holstein cattle. Let such a contributor say 
what he can truthfully and enthusiastically say about the 
Holsteins. Some other contributor may be invited to give 
expression to his views of the way to get the best profits from 
Jerseys or Guernseys. So long as the comment is evidently 
sincere and fair, the house-organ editor may use more latitude 
than the editor of the independent publication. 

Getting a Bird’s-eye View of Purpose.—Before a writer 
can decide about the character and style of a story for a house 
organ, he must be familiar with the objects of the magazine 
or paper and the group or groups of readers. 
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A publication for employes is one thing; a publication for 
the general public is quite another. Rarely can appeals to 
these groups be combined in one publication, though there are 
a number of house organs prepared in such a way as to be 
suitable alike for home-office or plant employes, outside sales- 
men and retail dealers. 

The house organ for employes can do much in the way of 
stimulating interest and loyalty, pride in workmanship, team- 
work. It can play a real part in educational affairs. It 
can make the employes on the tail-end of the payroll feel that 
their work is observed and appreciated, that they mean some- 
thing to the organization. It is an effective way for employers 
to spread information about the ideals and plans of the 
organization. 

A house organ directed toward consumers may be made, 
directly or indirectly a forceful advertising medium. No 
advertising is more effective than good articles that spread 
information about goods and services. ‘The business firm that 
attempts to have articles of this kind published freely in 
independent publications will soon be marked as a press- 
agent. In his own magazine, the business executive is free to 
publish what he will. And he can publish matter of real 
promotional value without having it offensively commercial. 

Exhibit 18, published through the courtesy of the National 
Cash Register Company, is a good review of the purposes or 
possibilities of a house organ. 


FEATURES OF GOOD HOUSE-ORGAN ARTICLES 


Rarely is the editor of the business publication or the better 
type of house organ interested in the “general review” type 
of article, unless, perchance, someone is able to review help- 
fully such topics as ‘“‘the buying trend,” ‘‘the coal situation,’ 
“spring styles.” ‘The editor is more likely to purchase a good 
presentation of some live part of a big subject. 

Need for Pointed Articles——As an example of the folly of 
dealing with a very large subject in an article of a few hundred, 
or a few thousand, words, take an article in a house organ 
issued by an engraving concern. The title is “Art and Its 
Benefits.” And the writer begins with: “Are you giving art 
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to the public? Of course, you may say they do not want it, 
But what proof have you?” 

Such a title gets little sustained attention. A good-sized 
book could be written on a subject as broad as “Art and Its 
Benefits.” The title is commonplace as well as broad. Had 
the writer taken some such topic as ‘‘ How Much Do You Give 
in the First Eyeful?” “Borders that Do More than Bound 
Space” or ‘That Transposed Pica of White Space,” he might 
have secured a fair amount of attention for some one important 
phase of commercial art. Mere general argument for art or 
illustration would have to be written with extraordinary ability 
in order to command attention in a house organ. 

Illustrations for House-organ Articles—Many of the best 
house organs are freely illustrated with photographs of interest- 
ing scenes and exhibits, drawings for the instructive articles 
and half-tone views or cartoons of interesting people. 

As the house organ is of a commercial or semi-commercial 
‘nature, the text, as a whole, can hardly compete in interest 
value with the articles of the best independent magazines. 
Hence, there is probably more need for interesting pictures to 
supplement the text. 

Question-and-answer Features.—Question-and-answer 
pages form an interesting feature of many house organs. 
There is something particularly interesting about a good 
question. Everyone can recall the attention he has given to 
questions and answers in the magazines and newspapers, 
even when the subjects of the questions were not always par- 
ticularly interesting to him. 

For one thing, the question is a direct bit of composition. 
It goes right to the point. The reader asks, ‘‘How do you do 
such-and-such a thing?” ‘‘What do you think of ——?” 
and so on. The answer may also be direct and without any 
~ introduction of the essay variety. 

These question-and-answer pages are of great variety. 
They may be edited by a mechanical expert, a lawyer may 
answer legal questions, or some person of humorous turn may 
have the assignment of creating an entertaining page, keeping 
in mind, however, that serious questions must not be answered 
flippantly. 
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Exhibit 14 is a question-and-answer page from an issue of 


Alpha Aids. 


re’ 


Tam thinking of building a concrete ice house. Do you advise 
double walls or single walls for a small building? Should I place 
such a building well into the ground? 


There is a real advantage in having a double wall ice 
house, though its construction is not as simple as that of a 
single solid wall. The space in a double wall makes a fine 
non-conductor. The open space in the double wall, 
filled with ground cork, mineral wool or some other insu- 


lating matter will obviate the necessity for putting in saw-. 


dust, removing sawdust at intervals, etc. Concrete 
blocks are well adapted to ice house construction. If the 
blocks are laid so that the hollows in them form a continu- 
ous air space throughout the wall, this air space itself will 
afford fair insulation. The single wall building will do 
very well, however, if it is built large enough so that a 
space of about one foot will be left all around the ice, this 
space to be filled with sawdust. There is no advantage in 
building an ice house partly under ground. As a matter 
of faet, the soil is a good conductor of heat and there will 
be just as much melting of ice as there will be in a surface 
building. Some will hold that the melting is even greater 
in an underground structure. Then there is the excava- 
ting cost to consider. The building should be on dry 
well-drained ground and should be convenient to the 
dairy barn or to the dwelling. Provision should be made 
for a trap drain so that water will pass off readily without 
admitting warm air to the ice house. 

ALPHA CEMENT—HOW TO USE IT contains a 
number of suggestions on ice house design. This book 
will be sent free of charge to any ALPHA AIDS reader 
interested. 


What kind of reinforcement has proved best for fence posts? 


Some extensive experiments made at the Iowa Experi- 
ment Station seem to show the best results from the use 
of one-fourth inch bars. Though No, 3 wire has been used 
considerably, the breaking tests indicate that this did not 
afford the necessary strength for a permanent fence post. 
Much depends on the placing of reinforcement. In 
general it was found that reinforcement placed from’/s- 
inch to */,-inch from the surface of the post gave the best 
results. This means, of course, that single rod reinforce- 
ment is not practical. This subject is better understood 
by referring to a complete bulletin on the subject of fence 
post construction published by the Portland Cement 
Association and furnished by the Alpha Portland Cement 
Company to anyone interested. The Alpha Portland 
Cement Company has also prepared a simple layout or 
guide for post making. 


.Ihave no laboratory and Iam using cement in only a small way. 
How shall I test sand? 


The simplest way is to put a quantity of it in a bottle and 
fill the bottle with water. If, when shaken, the water re- 
mains muddy a long time and a film of mud settles on top 


Questions of General Interest: 
on Concrete Construction 


LISS 
Ww 
swe 


answered on this page 


Address Editor ALPHA AIDS, Easton, Pa. 


of the sand, the sand should ‘be washed out before being 
used. This can be done by spreading it out and playing 
the hose on it. In testing sand that is fairly clean the 
water will clear rapidly with just a trace of fine matter. 
Theoretically, a percentage of fine matter under five per 
cent is not regarded as risky. 


T have a large quantity of oyster shells on my place. Is it practi- 
cable to use these in such concrete constructions as retaining walls, 
along the river shore walks, etc.? 


While oyster shells do not have the structural strenght 
of good gravel or crushed stone, we see no reason why 
these should not be used in such work as you mention, 
provided they are washed clean so.as to give sand and 
cement a chance to get a good bond. We have learned of 
instances where such aggregate was used with apparent 
good results. In building a walk of such material a top 
course should be laid with a good coarse sand. This top 
course should be rather thick because shells on being 
exposed are likely to be brittle. It would be better to 
crush the shells and use as coarse aggregate only the 
material running from '/,inch up to 1 '/2 inches. 


Can large stone be used to advantage in concrete? 


This depends on the nature of the construction. Where 
the aggregates must be worked around reinforcing bars, 
the use of large stone is not advisable, because pockets are 
likely to form. In heavy constructions such as founda- 
tions, walls, large gate posts, etc., where strength depends 
on bulk, there is no reason why clean solid stone should 
not be used, provided it is so placed as to be entirely 
surrounded by the finer material. ‘ In general it is better 
not to use stone exceeding half the width of the wall or 
column. Don’t use stone that shows any disposition to 
crumble or split. 


The strength and endurance of your concrete depends 
on adopting proportions that are just right for the particu- 
lar construction. What would be all right for a heavy re- 
taining wall or stout post would be inadequate for a thin 
panel, the wearing surface of a floor or a_small column. 
Consult a copy of ALPHA CEMENT, How to Use It, 96 
pages illustrated, sent free on request. 


Concrete paving is an unqualified success in Sioux 
City. It is serviceable under all conditions, and has 
demonstrated its durability by several years of hard 
use. We feel that it is, less slippery than any other 
form of paving, and are using it on hills as steep as 
any I remember having seen in Easton. The cost of 
maintenance, so far, has been practically nothing. 

W. E. Hotmes, Secretary, The Sioux City Commercial 
Club, Sioux City, Iowa, 
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Exuisit 14.—Questions and answers make an interesting page or column 
for many house organs. 
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Talks on Salesmanship, Letter-writing, Accounting, Etc.— 
The house organ prepared especially for the retailer or for 
his helpers is an excellent medium for readable and instructive 
articles on various business subjects, such as salesmanship, 
letter-writing, accounts, and the business of getting ahead 
generally. 

Such articles ought to “look interesting” at first glance. 
If they are not well illustrated with incidents and bits of con- 
versation, they will be regarded as preachy. In Exhibit 15, 
for example, is reproduced the title and opening paragraphs of 
one of a series of salesmanship talks in the Pen Prophet, house 
organ of the L. E. Waterman Company: 


TALKS TO SALESMEN 


No. 4 

N “Talk No. 3” we stated some of the 

things a salesman should know and tell 
his customer if he desires his customer to get 
the greatest amount of satisfaction from the 
fountain pen he buys. 

Briefly, we stated that the four important 
points which the buyer is to consider are: 

The size of the barrel and the way it fits the 
hand and the grip of the person who is to 
use it. 

The kind of point and its suitableness for 
the character of work the pen is to be called 
upon to do. 

The ease with which the pen may be filled 
with ink, and 

The way the ink flows when the pen is in 


use. 
ExuisiT 15. 


It is possible, of course, to get attention for “Talks to 
Salesmen,” “Talks on Salesmanship” or “A Course in Practical 
Selling,’ but such titles seem to suggest to the salesmen the 
thought, “Now I am going to teach you selling.” A title 
such as “The Knack of Selling,’ ‘“Leaves from a Veteran 
Salesman’s Notebook,” or separate titles for various units, 
such as “Getting a Running Start with Mr. Customer,” 
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“Demonstration—the Biggest World in Selling” or ‘‘Clinch- 
ing the Sale,’’ seem better. 

It is also better to eliminate such expressions as “we 
stated.” Thisis a bit too pedagogical. Suppose, for example, 
we redraft the beginning of the Waterman talk and open the 
fourth instalment as shown in Exhibit 16. 


“ 


FANNING THE SPARK OF INTEREST 


Recall the four ‘“‘big points” that every 
thorough Waterman salesman brings to the 
attention of the customer: 


1. The size of the barrel and the way it 
fits the hand and grip. 


2. The kind of point and its suitability for 
the character of work the customer is 
thinking of. 


3. The ease with which the Waterman 
may be filled. 


4. The way the ink flows evenly when the 
pen is in use. 


Exutsir 16.—A revision of the points of Exhibit 15. 


Numbering such points, or illustrating them in a simple way, 
is a real aid to easy understanding. Exhibit 17, which is part 
of another of the Waterman talks, is clear and readable. 
This will be read when much solid-looking text will be skimmed 
or skipped entirely. 

The question at the top of this message is a pertinent 
one, and the article begins with a sentence that suggests prac- 
tical salesmanship. The illustrative feature of showing at 
the right just the kind of pen needed by the various methods 
of pen-holding is excellent. Separating the five explanatory 
sentences with liberal white space also helps. This Water- 
man page is almost as easily grasped as a chart would be. 

The story style helps greatly in business writing. Observe 
the way the article on letter-writing, Exhibit 18, gets the atten- 
tion of the reader. 
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How Does Your Customer Hold 
His Pen? 


If you will notice carefully how your customer holds 
his pen, you can quickly suggest to him the pen point 
that will give him the greatest satisfaction. It will pay 
you to study carefully the following positions: 


Tt he holds his pen so that when you look at 
his hand it looks like this, offer him a pen 
with a medium point that looks like this 


Cw OHO 


If his hand Jooks to you like the position on 
the left, he will get the greatest satisfaction if he 
uses the manifold point, which looks like this 


Cw CWO 


If he holds his penholder between his first 

and second fingers—many writers do—he 

should have a stub pen—an oblique stub that 
=== looks like this 


Cn9 OHO 


Most accountants hold their pens as shown 
at the left. The grip is firm and short. The 
accountant point is what they need. It looks 
like this 


If the writer is left-handed and holds his pen 
like this, a turned up point will write 
smoothly and evenly for him. It looks like 
this 


Buyers appreciate suggestions from well-informed salesmen 


Exuipir 17.—lIllustrations of this kind greatly increase the value of the 
educational article. 
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Wrona Lerrers Maprt Ricut 


“Hang it all,” said the sales manager, “I’m afraid of this.” And 
he looked up from the letter he was reading, across the flat-top desk, 
to his assistant. 

“Listen,” said he, reading a “communication” that the treasurer of 
the company had sent in for his attention before it was to be mailed. 
‘We are compelled, therefore, if you want immediate shipment, to ask 
you to forward us a certified check.” 

‘This fellow out at Blankburg isn’t rated very well, I know,” mused the 
sales manager, ‘“‘and Mason is going to be very cautious in giving him 
credit. But he looks to our man, Anderson, as a pretty fair prospect for 
a dealer in Blankburg. Anderson said to him ‘Come in’ and now Mason 
is saying ‘Come across.’ One week we give him the glad hand and the 
next the icy mit. I used to live in a small town myself, and I can just see 
this fellow. He stands fairly well locally and thinks he is entitled 
to reasonable credit from the leading firms of New York and 
Chicago. In Blankburg he is something, even if to us he is one of a very 
large bag of very small potatoes. To that feilow ‘certified check’ 
is going to look like a document with red seals on it, or an income tax 
report—a red flag to a bull. Iam going down to see Mason.” 

“But you see,” said the man, Mason, a few minutes later, ‘‘he wants 
immediate shipment. He has given us references, I admit, but it will 
take a week or ten days to get a report from them. If he is willing to 
wait until we can look these up, well and good, but he underscores 
‘immediate shipment.’ If we ship on the chances that his references are 
good and we hear in a few days that they are not, we can’t stop the 
shipment. What else can we do?” 

‘I see your point,” said the sales manager, ‘‘but let me think a second,”’ 
and he shifted his cigar. ‘‘I’m just afraid of the effect of that darned 
‘certified check’ expression. I wish we could call it something else. 
Say, wouldn’t a bank draft be all right?” 

“Why, yes, I think so. Sure it would be,” answered the treasurer. 
“Tell him to send us a bank draft if you think that will have a better 
effect.” 

And so the letter went out with ‘‘bank draft” instead of ‘certified 
check.”” And the explanation was changed too: 

“We will get a report from your references and give you the most 
liberal credit possible on that report, but in the meantime, while we are 
doing business with no information about you, we ask you to send bank 
draft covering this first shipment. This will enable us to get the car off 
to you without delay.” 


Exursit 18.—The use of incidents make an instructive article helpful without 
making it appear ‘‘ preachy.” 
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umptious Gavir 
SoU eaaaad 


The neighbors thought that Gavin Shedd had something loose inside his 
head, when, as a sort of pioneer, he told the country he would rear a modern 
vemeng barn to house his horses, cattle, grain and plows. At, ones the 
farmers round whout began to shake their heads in doubt, because each pes 
one had understood that bars were never any good except when built of gas it 
pine and oak, as done by countless farming folk. = 


So-right away the tribe began to 
sneer (at) Gayin and) his ) plan. 
They said the stalls woald be so 
damp that, every horse would get 
+ the cramp, the cattle suffer . 
from the chills and half'a hundred other ils; the calves would doubtless 
the pip and sheep and lambs succumb to grip: the mows of barley, wheat and 
‘ hay would gather moisture and decay, while mildew, must and mold would 
(stain the heaping bins of corn and grain. E 


But Gavin let them bave their sey and wenk sever 
any hitching-post to every knock and slam and He built hie cement 
barn in style, a massive and majestic pile, and gave no thought (o all the 
freely prophesied by those who hardly had enoigh of brain to hunt 
ter from the rain; and to his searce suppressed delight, the passuig 
years proved he was right. 


His cows are hiealtliy, clean and plump, bis horses strong and sleek of rump; 
his calves and sheep und lambs are fret from any form of malady; ‘there are 
no wooden fsors to rob, because his struchire knows them not; no rodents 
steal hix grain by night, because his granaries are tight; while every week 
he twists the erank and flivyers to the nearest bank, and hands the teller 
chap a bale of Uncle Saan’s best brind of kale. 
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Exurpeir 19.—Humorous page from a house organ, showing how some kinds of 
verse are greatly enlivened by illustration. 
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Humorous Articles—Humor hasits place in the house organ. 
It may take the form of a page of jokes or funny remarks 
having some relation to the enterprise represented by the 
house organ, or it may be the narration of the adventures of 
the Japanese salesman as related by him in “pidgin”’ English— 
after the style of the Wallace Irwin articles, the blunt letters of 
‘“‘a self-made electrical supply merchant to his son,” the 
philosophical remarks of the ‘‘Old Mechanic,” “Observations 
of the Wide-awake Office Boy”’ or some other such department. 

Verse lends itself particularly well to light treatment, and 
some pages of verse gain by illustration. Exhibit 19 is one 
of a series of poems dealing with phases of concrete construction. 

Items Based on General News, Government Statistics, Etc. 
In the very nature of things, much of house-organ material 
must be information about, and argument for, the company’s 
products or service. This copy may be so well prepared that it 
will carry conviction. But, in order that all of the articles 
may not be the requests or ideas of the firm, and also in order 
to avoid monotony, the editor and contributors should seek 
every opportunity to base items and larger articles on current 
news and facts, statistics and statements from Federal, state, 
county or city officials, opinions of other people who are ina 
position to be unbiased, andsoon. This method will not only ~ 
put some of the articles in better form as to ethics, or good 
taste, but will introduce the news element, an important 
consideration. 

For example, if the editor of Alpha Aids writes merely about 
the “tremendous losses” brought about by rats, and argues 
that every sensible person will build rat-proof buildings, while 
he may be stating literal truths, an article may be made more 
effective by bringing in outside statements. Exhibit 20 shows 
how a statement from the Federal Department of Agriculture 
was used as the basis of an article on this subject. While the 
article as a whole is a good argument for the use of cement 
in foundations and floors, the opening keeps it from appear- 
ing too obviously a plea for the use of cement. The reader, 
if he has any interest in farm affairs, can hardly fail to be 
impressed by the opening reference to the $200,000,000 board 
bill of the nation’s rats. 
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Hiex Cost or Boarpina Rats 


Once more the United States Department of Agriculture makes an 
impressive statement about the damage done by rats. The daily press 
within the last sixty days carried the following statement: 


Damage by rats to produce and property in the United States amounts 
to more than $200,000,000 a year, according to estimates made by the 
Federal Department of Agriculture. This loss is apportioned so: that all 
have to bear the burden, even those of sufficient public spirit to spend the 
time and patience necessary to keep their premises free of the pest. Besides 
this damage, rats, the Department states, are carriers of disease. So far 
as known, rats serve no economic purpose whatever and they are, therefore, 
an unmitigated nuisance. 

It is explained that the only way of keeping down the plague is through 
cooperation of every person living in each community, because when left 
undisturbed they breed with almost unbelievable rapidity and use unceas- 
ingly their highly developed instincts at the ever-increasing expense of the 
housekeeper, farmer or business establishment harboring them. 

The Department has made a careful study of the situation and in response 
to a public demand has prepared printed advice as to the best method of 
ridding farm buildings and households of the plague. A word of caution 
is uttered against placing too much faith in widely advertised poisons and 
contraptions for disposing of rats. The Department says ‘‘ Vast sums of 
money are literally thrown away on worthless substances and devices designed 
to outwit the wily rat.” 


The Government investigators and demonstrators suggest that cats 
and dogs cannot be wholly relied on for the big job of ridding the home 
and farm of the rodent-pest, because these animals can attack the rat 
only when he is unwary enough to venture out from his hiding places. 

The Department of Agriculture has always urged that new construc- 
tions be of rat-resisting type. Cement floors, foundations and walls 
and metal screening for other types of construction keep Mr. Rat, Mrs. 
Rat and all the little Rats out in the cold where they cannot thrive. 
Rats are ‘‘good eaters” and they vacate those places where board is 
light or entirely lacking. 

The Alpha Portland Cement Company is very happy to send to any 
prospective builder suggestions for the construction of rat-proof improve- 
ments—such buildings as corn cribs, barns, stables, storage cellars, etc. 


Exuisit 20.—Use of a Government statement as a basis for a promotional 
item. 
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Letters of Readers or of Customers.—A prolific source of 
material for short items is the daily business correspondence. 
Occasionally, an interesting letter may be the starting point 
for a valuable article of reasonable length. The house-organ 
editor should be constantly asking heads of all departments of 
the business to let him see letters that may have possibilities. 
Many a fine letter comes to a business firm without anyone 
who reads it happening to sense the fact that it is ‘good 
grist’ for a house-organ article. For this reason, many house- 
organ editors make it a practice to appoint a friendly “‘asso- 
ciate editor’ or “correspondent” in each of the principal 
departments of the business. 

The letters may deal with: 


. Interesting new uses of the product. 
. Long-wear records. 
. Economy records. 
. Comparison of performance with other products. 
. Useful selling, or other business, methods. 

6. Humorous expressions with some good sense back of 
the humor. 

7. How customers bought, or managed to pay for, their 
machines or equipment. 

8. Newsy adventures or experiences that connect directly 
with the business represented by the house organ. 


or WN 


Exhibit 21 illustrates how two paragraphs of a customer’s 
letter may be utilized in a short article. In this case, while 
the contractor’s comment was not in itself important enough 
to merit detailed treatment, it was an observation that gave 
good opportunity to argue for the superiority of one-course 
concrete construction. At the same time, the item gives 
credit, in a pleasing way, to a workman who has found a 
satisfactory method of dealing with air-bubbles in those cases 
where it seems expedient to work by the two-course plan. 

Some letters afford only a starting point. The editor may 
have to question his correspondent so as to draw out all the 
interesting details. Sometimes several letters may be com- 
bined in one article, thus bringing about a contrast in views. 
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A ContTractTor’s SUGGESTION AND Our Cyemist’s CoMMENT 


A good friend of ours, Mr. A. La Mond Lippincott, of Harrisonville, 
N. J., who says that he likes to read Alpha Aids, writes to tell us of his 
experience with sidewalk work. He says: 


Some years ago I was bothered with air-blisters under the top coat in 
some work that I wanted to be very particular about. One blister, when 
rubbed with a trowel, would make several smaller ones and each troweling 
made more blisters, but smaller. I used to stick a pin in some of the larger 
ones and they would go down instantly. The blisters were caused by air 
between the two coats. 

One day I was putting on a top coat and thought I would take a sprinkling 
pot and wet the bottom coat and see if I could drive the air out with water. 
This worked, and I have never been bothered since. This simple little 
thing may be of interest to some of the readers of Alpha Aids and may help 
some others who are having the same trouble. 


We put Mr. Lippincott’s suggestion before Chief Chemist Louis 
Anderson, of the Alpha Portland Cement Company, and Mr. Anderson 
makes these further remarks: 


It is interesting to note the method Mr. Lippincott used in removing the 
air cells that occurred between the two coats of concrete. These air cells do 
occur, but this is rather a novel way of removing them. 

The cause of the air cells is too wet a mixture and too much troweling. 
The danger, however, of using water for removing them is that the top 
coat will absorb too much, causing the surface to float and carry the very 
fine particles of cement, sand, etc., to the surface and produce a dusting 
condition. This is one of the things we have been trying to get away from 
for a long time, as it is the tendency to have the top coat too wet which 
makes it necessary to let it remain too long before the surface can be finished. 
The way to prepare the surface of the bottom coat is to have it thoroughly 
saturated with water, but no puddles present; then the top coat is applied, 
the mixture being as dry as is possible to work it; then, after the initial set 
has taken place, water is applied to the surface to prevent rapid drying out 
of the surface. 

It is important to get away from two-course concrete construction when- 
ever possible. In many cases where there is a two-course job, sooner or 
later the top course is going to break away from the under course and give 
trouble. All concrete road work is now being made of one-course con- 
struction, the top part being worked just sufficiently to produce a smooth, 
even surface. 


Exurpir 21.—Combination of letter and comment to make an interesting 
item. 
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How a Railroad Company Used a Good Letiter—A railroad 
company’s dining-car menu can, by a little stretch of the 
imagination, be regarded as a type of house organ. At any 
rate, some of the railroad companies are nowadays making 
excellent use of these cards for the same purpose that a larger 
house organ would be used. There is good argument for this 
plan, too. The increase in printing cost is slight and the 
medium comes before the reader at a time when ordinarily 
he welcomes a small bit of interesting reading matter. 

Exhibit 23 illustrates an effective use of a letter from a 
distinguished traveler, Lawrence F, Abbott, of the Outlook 
magazine. The introductory note preceding the letter (Exhi- 
bit 22) is a fine example. The heading is of the sort that 
commands immediate attention. Observe that, in introducing 
the traveler’s letter, this copy incorporates a personal tribute 
to Chef Speed. In the original menu, a good half-tone view 
of Chef Speed at work in his dining-car, preparing the veal and 
ham pie, is shown. Such a tribute goes further than merely 
pleasing this capable negro cook and his friends. It is an 
indication to other railroad employes that the company 
stands ready at all times to give credit for work well done. 


ABouT A VEAL AND Ham PIs 


A distinguished editor traveling on the Pennsylvania Railroad found 
Chef Speed’s veal and ham pie so delicious that he wrote a letter about it 
to Vice-President Atterbury. The letter appears on the next page. 

Perhaps others would like to know how Chef Speed prepares his version 
of ‘‘the dish made famous in English literature.’’ This is his recipe: 


VeaL anD Ham Pie (Individual Size)—Use shoulder of veal (boned) 
and cut in one-inch dice. Set to boil with onion, carrot, celery and 1 bay 
leaf. Season and cook until done. 

For the sauce melt a little butter or lard, add flour, mix well and strain 
enough of the liquor over it to make a medium-thick sauce. Cook 30 min- 
utes. Season with a little lemon juice. Add chopped parsley. 

Cook diced carrots, small onions and salt pork separately. 

Place 3 pieces of veal in a pie dish, together with 3 pieces of boiled ham, 
cut in half-inch dice. Add 2 pieces of carrot, 2 small onions and 2 pieces of 
salt pork. Add enough sauce to cover all. Cover with pie paste, brush 
with well-beaten egg and bake in oven until brown. ; 


ExuHiBit 22.—A feature of a menu card on a train operated by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company. 
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The Outlook Company 


Three Eighty-One Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


LAWRENCE F ABBOTT 
CONTRIBUTING COITOR 


October 22, 1923 


My dear General Atterbury: 

It may seem a little strange 
that I should write to you personally 
about a veal and ham pot pie served on 
a Pennsylvania dining car! Never- 
theless, I am going to do it. The other 
day in coming up from Havana with Mrs. 
Abbott on the Havana Special, by way of 
Key West, we had our last meal on a 
Pennsylvania dining car which was 
attached to the train at Washington. 
"Combination Special 234" was a veal and 
ham pot pie, and it was delicious. I 
asked my waiter to give my compliments 
to the chef, and I told the steward, 
whose name I think is B. J. Thomas, that 
I wished that I knew a restaurant in 
New York City where I could get as good 
a specimen of that dish made famous in 
English literature. 


I know how tirelessly you 
have worked to promote a feeling of 
sympathy and understanding between the 
men and the management of the Pennsyl= 
vania. Such an understanding of’ course 
rests partly on service to the public 
and an understanding by the public of 
what the men and management are doing. 
This is the excuse for my letter. Fora 
long time to come, when I think of the 
Pennsylvania Road, I shall think with 
pleasure of the steward, the chef, the 
waiter, and "Combination Special 234" 
on the Pennsylvania Dining Car which was 
attached to train 186 at Washington, on 
October 19th. I am 

Sincerely yours, 


(Gna? 


Gen. W. W. Atterbury, 
Vice-President, 

Pennsylvania Railroad System, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Exurpir 23.—Letters of unusual interest, such as this one, may well be 
reproduced facsimile. 
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On another page of this menu appeared an editorial type of 
article by an executive of a large industrial organization. 
This article is shown in Exhibit 24. 


. 


ARE WE HONEST WITH THE RAILROADS? 
By 
E. M. Herr, President 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. 


Transportation is absolutely essential for life as we know it. 
The whole social and industrial structure of the United States 
has been built upon the basis of a free movement of persons and 
goods. Throttle this movement, and troubles at once begin 
to multiply. 

In order to effect the developments and improvements neces- 
sary to adequate growth, railroads must be able to obtain ample 
capital—many hundreds of millions of dollars a year—to con- 
struct new lines, electrify, straighten curves, build heavier 
bridges, buy new locomotives and cars and modernize terminals. 

But, due to present restrictions, the margin between railroad 
revenues and expenses has become so small that the needed 
money cannot be readily borrowed. 

The responsibility for this state of affairs rests, in the last 
analysis, on the shoulders of the public. 

It is imperative that future legislation should not be passed 
hastily nor at the urge of political self-seekers. Only after the 
broadest and most careful studies can adequate laws be framed. 

Indeed, it is undoubtedly best that no railroad legislation of 
any kind be passed for at least a year to come. 

The vital transportation question is whether or not we shall 
have adequate traffic facilities for our future requirements. This 
is the phase of the subject that should be receiving the best 
attention of both our lawmakers and the public, and it is here 
that constructive effort is essential. All else is, from a national 
standpoint, relatively unimportant. 


You may take this Menu if you so desire 


Exurpirt 24.—Good use by a railroad company of an outside expression 


Perhaps some executive of the Pennsylvania Railroad could 
have written as good an argument as Mr. Herr’s, but he would 
have been pleading his own case. The effect of having this 
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argument come from a prominent man not allied with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company is much better. 

Editorial Articles ——Opening editorials of house organs are of 
wondrous variety. Like editorials of other publications, they 
may be seasonal or timely, or they may be of an inspirational 
nature, such as the editorial reproduced in Exhibit 25, or a 
brief statement from some prominent official of the organiza- 
tion or industry represented, such as: 


The most satisfying thing to me about the whole Jordan business 
is the remarkable fact that 99 per cent of all the people who ever 
owned Jordan cars are still driving them. 


This appeared as a front-page editorial in the Jordan Idea, 
the magazine of the Jordan Motor Car Company, over the 
facsimile signature of Edward §. Jordan, President. 


“TI could do better work, but it wouldn’t be noticed. So what’s 
the use?” 


Many have said just that, and many more have thought it. 

But it is dead wrong. In most cases, sooner or later, merit— 
like water—tises to its level. 

You may not be told. You may not know it. But somebody 


knows what your real value is, and that somebody may be able 
to give you a boost when you least expect it. 

Anyhow, you owe it to yourself to do at all times the best work 
of which you are capable. 

That is the only way in which you can grow in ability. It 
is the only way to get happiness out of your work. 


Exuisit 25.—Example of an inspirational editorial from a syndicated store 
magazine. While slightly ‘‘preachy,’’ it rings true. 


Personal and Social Items.—Personal and social items can 
be written in a chatty, entertaining style that will be pleasing 
to the employes whose affairs are observed, without at the 
same time going too far in the way of humorous treatment, 
or delving too deeply into personal interests. Broad, good- 
natured comment rarely gives offense, but humor that may 
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be interpreted in different ways or comment that might 
possibly be construed as a little belittling should be carefully 
pruned out of copy. A treatment similar to that shown in 
Exhibit 26 may be regarded as a safe style: 


Gertrude Clemons returns to our Furniture Section with a 
handsome sparkler on the real finger. Gertrude says little about 
it—at least, to the editorial staff—but there’s a sparkle in her 
eyes that tells the story. Well, let the editor say that, sorry 
as we always are to give up valued employes, we don’t blame 
the right kind of man for looking in the direction of Blank & 
Company when his mind turns to home-building, housekeeping 
and furniture. 


What’s better than being the father of two merry daughters? 
John Walters can answer your question with one word—“‘Three.”’ 
Congratulations, John. Who knows but that the new little 
miss may some day be the star saleswoman of Blank & Company. 


Exuipit 26.—Safe style for items of a personal nature. 


Exhibit 27 indicates how social affairs of employes are 
handled in the well known house organ of the International 
Correspondence Schools, Home Folks. 

This institution has a large number of employes and a 
dozen or more important departments. The editors can, 
therefore, deal entertainingly with musical affairs, athletic 
records, and many other events or subjects that employes 
engage in during their spare hours. Home Folks has played 
a useful part in inculcating a spirit of mutual interest and 
better teamwork among the employes of this large organiza- 
tion. Ordinarily, one unfortunate feature of the large concern 
is the difficulty that one group of employes. engaged in 
specialized work, has in getting a good grasp of the enter- 
prise as a whole. Lectures, moving pictures and such publi- 


cations as Home Folks may be used to bring about this 
desirable acquaintanceship. 
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HOME @) FOLKS 


A dinner at Seckary’s and theater party at 
the Strand, receutly, in honor of Mrs, Geo. O 
Tinsley (nee Anna Moses, formerly of the School 
of Agriculture), were fully enjoyed by the follow- 
ing members of our staff: Isabelle Rendle, Eliza- 
beth Clarke, Helen Blind, Mrs. Dora Blind, H. 
Deborah Boone, Mrs. Edwin Mackay, Maybelle 
Swarts, Mrs. Walter E. Jones, formerly of the 
School of Agriculture, 


in November a stag party was held 
of the CyJinder 


Early 
at the home of Henry Kunz, 


Press Room. Among those present were: Rus- 
sell Smith, George Solancis, Harry Swartz, 
Edward Rosar, Fred Hanselman, and Frank 


Bell. Harry Swartz played some fine selections 
on his African harp, accompanied by Frank Bell 
on the piano. Refreshments were served by Mrs. 
Kunz, assisted by Mrs. Bell. 


On November 21 some of the members of Legal 
Division, I.C.S., entertained at the Elks’ Club 
in honor of Mrs. Richard Dale, nee Adelaide 
Shrive. After partaking of dinner the guests 
enjoyed several hours dancing in the private 
dining room of the Club. Present were: Mrs. 
Richard Dale, Anna Wenzel, Martha Winters, 
Dorothy Scull, Nettie Cummings, Lucy Shrive, 
Jo Gombar, Ruth Young, Elizabeth Dawn, and 
Beatrice Kyte. 


The annual Christmas party of the School 02f 
Agriculture was held in the private dining room 
of the Cafeteria at noon, Tuesday, December 18. 
The Yuletide spirit was further enhanced by 
a beautifully decorated tree, under which was 
found a gift for each one participating. They 
were: Mrs. Jack Nimbly, Mrs. George Tinsley, 
and Miss Bessie Coon, all former employes of 
the School. Principal Seth Shoemaker, Mary 
Boyd, Minnie MacKay, H. Deborah Boone, and 
Maybelle Swarts. 


Miss Margaret Tighe, of the Educational Ser- 
vice Division, entertained at her home on Tues- 
day, December 11, in honor of Miss Sallie Echt, 
who has resigned to join her brother in Min- 
neapolis. A very delightful time was enjoyed 
by all. A musical program was given by the 
following girls from the Educational Service 
Division: Marie Schumacher accompanied Sallie 
Echt, who gave a vocal solo; Miss Agatha Jef- 
feries gave numerous piano selections; a dancing 
exhibition was given by Mary Kelly and Joseph 


Tighe. Miss Echt was presented with a string 
of pearls as a token of good-will by her co- 
workers, 


L. R. Gardner entertained the 
members of the Railroad Division on December 


Mr. and Mrs. 


24 at luncheon in the J.C.S. Cafeteria. The 
guests were: Mr. and Mrs. Ed M. Sawyer, 
Margaret Theobald, Genevieve Orr, Harry Mit- 
tleman, Mary Troy, Sadie Langan, Claire Travis, 
Laura Nicholls, Alice Murphy, ‘Margaret Hird, 
Ida McAuvic, Mary Bentley, Belle Colville, 
Beatrice McAndrew, Salome Robinson, Mary 
Casterline, Emma Burkel, Margaret Murphy, 
Edna Brace, Katherine Kane, Frances McHale, 
and Mary Gardner. 


The B. G. Girls of the Field Service Division 
delightfully entertained in honor of Charlotte 
Candrick at a dinner in the I.C.S. Cafeteria, 
Monday evening, November 19. Miss Candrick 
has left the ranks of the Field Service Division 
to accept a position in California, her future 
home. Presentation of a lovely silk umbrella, 
the gift of the department, was made by Miss 
Susie Daley, the well-known singer. Miss Daley 
also gave the farewell address. Miss Candrick 
and Miss Anna Gilvary entertained with a Scotch 
dance while Miss Irene Salmon and Miss Jean 
Quinn did some fancy step dancing. Another 
feature of the evening that was very interest- 
ing was a reading by Mrs. Edna Riley. A de- 
lightful evening was enjoyed by all. Those who 
attended were: Ruth Grossman, Charlotte’ Can- 
drick, Lucile Collins, Edna Riley, Sarah Lyons, 
Mary Loftus, Adela Daley, Irene Salmon, Alice 
Walton, Margaret Norton, Anna Roat, Myrtle 
Stevenson, Mary Cummings, Catherine Needham, 


Catherine Kilcullen, Ellen Treverton, Helen 
Geary, Margaret Conley, Anna Gilvary, Jean 
Quinn, Cecelia Fadden, Cecelia Sullivan, and 


Catherine Stull. 


A peep into the Woman's Institute Editorial 
Room on the Friday night before Christmas 
revealed the fact that Santa was paying a rather 
early visit. But probably that was because he 
had so many to make that he had to get started 
ahead of time. At any rate, there was just the 
happiest time being enjoyed by the girls of the 
Personal Service and Editorial Departments at 
their annual Christmas party. 

Christmas greens were al] about, with bright 
berries interspersed among them, and Christmas 
bells and tall red candles doing their share to 
provide the season’s atmosphere. 

A delicious supper added its usual charm. And 
then the fun began. Old Santa had left a tiny 
gift for each one that showed he was per- 


Exurerr 27.—How social affairs are handled in the employes’ paper of the 
International Correspondence Schools, 
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The items shown in Exhibit 28 are from an issue of the 
Chameleon, published by the Sherwin-Williams Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio: 


Fred Myers, of beloved S-W memory, spent a day in Cleveland in 
August as Frank Davis’ house guest. Fred is hitting on all six for the 
Acme in Los Angeles. The old Franklin made 140,000 miles before 
he sold it. And he got $500 for it! We always knew he was a super- 
salesman! 


Lloyd Collister’s motor trip East was interrupted by a call to the 
coast where his mother was very low. The sad news of her death the 
latter part of August was a shock to all of us. Our sympathies go 
out to Lloyd. 


Prof. E. C. Holton spent his vacation on his 70-acre farm at Olm- 
sted Falls, Ohio. Whatdoing? Painting the roofs when we saw him! 


How’s Tuis ONE? 


East Bethany, N. Y., August 13, 1923 
Sherwin-Williams Paint Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


About two months ago burglars cleaned us up on paint, taking our 
entire stock of Sherwin-Williams. Last week we received a supply 
from your people, which we find this morning has also disappeared. 
Guess we will have to give up handling Sherwin-Williams Paint, as it 
does not stay with us long enough. : 
Respectfully yours, 


F. W. Purman Co. Inc. 


Take NoteE—ALL 


A. E. Shilkosky of Technical Service Dept. fame is no more! In 
order to make for simplicity and more easy understanding, the court 
has decreed that henceforth this gentleman shall be known as 

Arthur E. Shilk 
(Not Sheik, girls.) 


Exuipit 28.—Chatty, entertaining style for personal items. 
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Syndicated Articles—Editors of the better class of house 
organs prefer that most of their material be original and 
exclusive articles, though they ordinarily do not, object to 
republication by non-competing magazines and papers. 

But as literary effort, like other kinds of effort, has advanced 
in cost, there is room in the house-organ field for the syndicated 
articles. A number of writers appear to be making a success 
of the syndicating plan. 

For an article to be acceptable to a score of publications in 
different fields, it must, of necessity, deal with fundamental 
principles. An article that is full of examples about musical 
merchandise would hardly be appropriate for a house organ in 
the field of undertakers’ supplies. A description of a method 
of overcoming mail-order competition would be out of place 
in a publication circulating in a field not covered by mail- 
order concerns. 

The range of “fundamental topics” isa long one. Courtesy, 
teamwork, selling tactics, good business correspondence— 
these and scores of other thoughts, though they have been 
the subjects of many, many articles, can be used again. 
Treated in a new way, these topics can be made as interesting 
and helpful as ever. 

No truth is older than that suggested by the famous 
Conwell lecture, ‘‘Acres of Diamonds,” or opportunity at 
your own door. The article indicated by Exhibit 29, shows 
how this old bit of counsel can be handled under a new title. 
Some forty or fifty house organs used this article when it was 
syndicated a few years ago. Doubtless many of the business 
concerns issuing these magazines felt the need of putting such 
a preachment before their employes, but to have it come 
from an outside writer seemed better than the plan of letting 
such observations appear over the signature of one of the 
firm. 

This article was sent out by the Educational Department 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, which was inter- 
ested at that time in promoting both class and correspon- 
dence-course study. Those who liked the article could get, 
free of cost, a plate illustrating two mules stretching their 
necks to get at the grass in an adjoining field. 
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Tur GRASS IN THE OTHER FIELD 


You’ve seen it a number of times, as you have ridden through the 
country—the amusing spectacle of a pair of horses, mules or goats, each 
in different fields and each giving his neck a severe strain as he tries to 
get at the grass that lies over the fence. 

You laughed. Allright. Let’s all laugh. Ha, ha! 

Now, let’s think if we human mortals aren’t often just like the horses, 
the mules or maybe the goats. Perhaps we don’t like to think of our- 
selves as goats or even as mules, so let’s compare ourselves to horses. 
It sounds nicer, because horses are supposed to have “‘horse sense.” 

Don’t a lot of us do the same thing of reaching out uselessly to another 
field? ‘‘Distance lends enchantment to the view.” It is so easy to 
magnify the difficulties of the present job, the limitations of our oppor- 
tunities as we see them, and to delude ourselves into thinking that where 
some other fellow is lies the real chance, the green grass. 

Now let’s admit right off that sometimes it is true that a man is in the 
wrong pew—that he is a square peg in a round hole, or a round peg in a 
square hole. One of the greatest problems of the world is that of finding 
out exactly what kind of work a man—and man in this sense also means 
woman—can do best. Employers are just as anxious to find out that 
thing as employes are, for it means better work and easier work and 
a happier time for all concerned. 

But the truth is that most people don’t know what they can do 
to the best advantage until they have given themselves a thorough 
try-out. Sometimes the thing that at the very start they didn’t think 
they would like turns out to be a job at which they are very efficient. 
They learned to like their work when they became able to doit well. It then 
became a satisfaction to them, and a joy to their employer. 

On the other hand, some people find that the work they at first imag- 
ined was what they would really like isn’t the thing for them. 

Therefore, the sensible thing for everybody who has a job is to stick 
to the job and learn to do it well before concluding that he ought to have 
something else. 

One of the most foolish notions that anyone ever allowed in his head 
is the thing that “‘I could really do this work well, but nobody would ever 
notice it, so what’s the use? I'll do it just well enough to ‘get by.’”’ 

The real truth is that in every organization there are men in executive 
positions who are always looking out for men above the average, men who 
can do their work a little better than necessary, so to speak, who need 
little or no supervision. They know only too well that the world has too 
few workers of this type. If you are of that type, be assured of this— 
that, though for a while your sincere efforts to make the 100 per cent 
standard may escape notice—sooner or later, and not very later, either, 
somebody is going to discover your value and give you all the bigger 
chance that you are entitled to. Bank on that. It is the truest gospel 
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you have read in a long time. I, who write these lines, know what I am 
talking about, for I can truthfully say that all through my life I have 
sooner or later been recognized for whatever worth-while things I have 
done. I believe it is true generally. 

The other day I was greatly interested in reading in the New York Times 
what three executives of the Standard Oil Company, who have risen from 
clerical or routine jobs to salaries of $30,000, had to say about their careers. 
R. H. McElroy’s experience interested me particularly. He said, among 
other pointed things: ‘Any young man who has the right stuff in him, 
who is willing to work at his job and study after working hours, who will 
keep his eyes open . . . can achieve the same success that I and my 
associates have.” 

There are plenty of opportunities for spare-time study open to every 
young man who has the will to use a part of his ‘‘seven to ten o’clocks” 
that way. Not only are there night classes in every populous community 
—at colleges, company schools and the local Y. M. C. A.—but many 
of the most prominent educational institutions now offer instruction by 
mail to the man who can’t get in a local class what he needs to advance 
him in his chosen field of work. 

Use some of your seven o’clocks to put more into your head and you 
will get ahead. Don’tbeamuleora goat. Don’t pity yourself. Don’t 
mind petty jealousies. The man who wins is the man who knows, while 
the grouch, the kicker, the fellow who keeps thinking that the world is 
against him, grows old with a sour look on his face. 

Use your “horse sense.’’ Get busy in your own pasture and when you 
are too good a horse for your present lot, there are employers ready to 
turn you into a bigger field—a prairie—if you are entitled to have that 
much free rein. 


Exurpit 29.—An old thought treated in a new way in a syndicated article. 


Exhibit 30 is a specimen of the shorter type of syndicated 
feature. This little business talk makes just one definite point. 
A series of such concise articles was entitled ‘One-minute 
Business Chats.”? These were offered to house-organ editors 
by a New York syndicate, the writer of the copy not having 
any part in the marketing. 

Marketing of Syndicated Material—Some writers do their 
own marketing, using release dates, after the manner of the 
newspaper services, agreeing to let certain publications have 
exclusive rights in their fields, and so on. There are advan- 
tages, however, in having the assistance of a syndicating con- 
cern with its established circle of subscribers. 
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In previous pages of this volume the advantages of syndi- 
cating are discussed from another point of view, and a list 
of syndicating concerns is offered. Some syndicates supply 
material to house-organ editors as well as to other editors. 


Maker Your Customer’s Eyes Hete You 
By S. Roland Hall 


Did you every say ‘‘There’s a thing back on one of our shelves that I 
believe will interest you. It’s round, it has a rim and its color is brown.” 

Of course you didn’t. You weren’t quite as foolish as that. But a 
good many salesmen and saleswomen foolishly try to sell goods by just 
talking about them or mentioning that the store has them. 

If you were to ask me to give the most important rules of salesmanship, 
I'd be inclined to say ‘“‘Show your goods” three times before I mentioned 
anything else. 

When you merely talk about goods you get only the ear of the customer, 
and the ear does not.make anything like the powerful appeal that is made 
when you use the eyes of the customer. 

The display windows are wonderful developers of business because 
they let the customer see things. Show not only what customers ask 
about but also the things they don’t ask about but which you believe 
might possibly interest them. Do your showing with enthusiasm, with 
pride in your stock. 

The salespeople who show goods for the real love of showing them make 
many extra sales without the slightest appearance of forcing anything 
on the customer. Wouldn’t it be hard for you to want something that 
you never saw? It’s the same with customers. (All Rights Reserved. 
King Editors’ Features, N. Y. C.) 


Exuisit 30.—One of a series of syndicated ‘‘One-minute Business Chats.’’ 


Exhibit 31 is a specimen of syndicating service offered 
by Bruce F. Richards, of Auburn, N. Y. This business writer 
sends material on many subjects to house-organ editors, 
offering rights to one publication in each field and charging only 
a nominal amount for his service. His success depends, of 
course, On ability to sell material to a good-sized list of 
editors. Most house-organ editors have only a small fund 
for the purchase of articles. _ 

Material of this type is particularly useful to industrial 
organizations. As it is written in the form of separate para- 
graphs for each kind of accident, the article can be used either 
as a whole or in part, to fill “short pages” of a house organ. 
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Bruce F. Richards 


#25 Grover St., 778 Words 
Auburn, N. Y. 

(Immediate release. Sold (Could be used editorially 
to one publication only without credit.) 


in a field. Price $2). 
Facts—Not THEORIES 


Twelve thousand six hundred persons are killed annually by falls in 
their own homes. Most of these fatalities are preventable. The 
wise man sees to it that no traps for accidents are left, either about his 
home or place of business. Avoid misplaced articles. Do not allow 
anything left on stairs to trip over. Do not permit slippery or greasy 
floors, dangerous, unguarded windows, or careless elevator operation. 
See to it that repairs are made as soon as the need of them is evident. 


One thousand people are killed accidentally every year by electricity 
in the United States and Canada. Avoid the chance of such fatalities 
by getting definitely posted from your Electric Lighting Company on just 
what constitutes a hazard. Then govern yourself accordingly. If you 
have any electrically operated apparatus or machinery, master the 
operation of this thoroughly, and see that no one tampers with the 
equipment who does not understand its use. 


Thousands suffer every year from burns, but in our country 8,100 
people die from burns annually. By far the larger number of these cases 
are preventable. Do not tolerate anything which constitutes a fire risk. 
Even at the risk of being thought over-strict, prohibit the careless use of 
matches, smoking materials, or the thoughtless handling of electric 
lights, such as twisting the cords about nails or hooks. 


From seemingly small cuts and simple bruises, 213 people die each year. 
Some perish at once and others suffer infection or blood poisoning from the 
injury. A piece of board lying about with a nail init isa menace. A pane 
of glass or a window at the foot of a flight of stairs should be protected. 
A man tripped the other day on such a flight of stairs, went down, and his 
arm went through the glass, cutting him so that he died very shortly. 
Overloading shelves may cause them to fall. Hanging things carelessly 
so that they come down, or the hasty use of even such a small tool as a can 
opener, may be attended with danger. Prevention is better than cure. 


In one year, gas poisoning alone gathers in 3,600 people. See that gas 
fixtures are tight and in good working order, and that all who handle gas, 
or coal stoves, or heating plants are thoroughly informed as to the proper 
method of handling, so as to insure safety. 

Not long ago, coaling up a heating plant in the basement of a store 
and shutting off the drafts immediately, caused an explosion followed by 
a disastrous fire. 


Exurpitr 31.—“‘Safety First’’ syndicated material that is suitable for many 
house organs. 
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GOOD EFFECTS OF A HOUSE-CLEANING 


Harry Botsford, publicity manager of the Dodge Manu- 
facturing Corporation, tells in Factory of an instance where a 
house organ had been edited for a number of years by the 
same editor and was traveling in a rut. The appearance of 
the magazine was excellent. The company was liberal in 
expense allowance, and the yearly cost of the publication had 
increased to $8 for each employe. 

At a general business conference, a member of. the advertis- 
ing staff ventured to express a strong conviction as to the weak- 
ness of the magazine: 


“Look at it!’ said this disturber. “A pretty cover, isn’t it? 
Well, it should be; it costs us 50 per cent more than a corresponding 
amount of art work would cost us for some of our own copy! Look 
at the entire 16 pages of text matter. Here you have three editorials 
and every last one of them are preachments: you should do so-and-so - 
and you should do it thusly. Bunk! Men don’t like to be preached 
at! If they did, churches would be crowded to the entrance every 
Sunday. Look at the next two pages of news notes. Where did 
this so-called editor get these news notes? Stolen bodily out of the 
two local dailies—good filler stuff, maybe, but it is stale when it 
reaches the employe! Look at the band notes! Written by our 
band leader, who is a good band leader, but a mighty poor writer. 
These notes take up over 12 per cent of your text space and interest 
about 3 per cent of the employes. Bad business. Here’s fully half 
of the magazine filled with clipped material lifted from trade journals 
and regular house organs. If that editor didn’t have a good pair of 
shears, he wouldn’t be able to get the house organ out every week! 

“Now, here’s the big rub: only 12 per cent of the text space is 
used for plant news—the sort of stuff your magazine is supposed to 
be filled with. Some departments are never heard from at all. 
What is this magazine supposed to do, if it is not supposed to give 
the worker the news of the other worker? Go out through the shops 
on Saturday noon and see how many of the men really take this 
paper home. You will be shocked, as I was. The first 18 men that 
I observed gave me that shock when only three of them exercised 
sufficient interest to pick up copies and only one of them put one in 
his pocket to take home.” 


As the result of a frank discussion, an investigation was 
carried out. Only 12 per cent of the employes answered the 
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questions put to them about the magazine, and of this percentage 
about half indicated that they thought the magazine might 
as well be discontinued. 

The management concluded to give the “disturber” a 
chance to see what he could do with the publication. 

This reformer called a meeting of employes and had each 
department elect a department-editorforthe magazine. Then, 
the new editor made it clear to this staff that he wanted to 
produce a workers’ paper and that this was impossible unless 
they put their hearts into the work. But he managed to 
instill enthusiasm into his helpers, and, according to the 
story told in Factory, had no difficulty thereafter in getting 
items of the right kind. 

The editorials of the new editor are “‘light’’—the aim being 
to convey some good idea in a frank style, without any appear- 
_ ance of preaching. Each week some interesting phase of 
the business is shown, with pictures of the operations and 
of the men doing the work. The articles carry the caption 
of “The Job—and the Man” and have proved to be the 
most popular feature of the magazine. 

The new magazine is smaller and less costly than the old 
one, but is crowded with ‘‘real plant patter’”—news of the 
gossipy and instructive sort. 

A second canvass of the employes brought 88 per cent of 
comments and showed that 98 per cent of these were interested 
in the magazine. 

The issue of Factory in which the foregoing experience was 
related, contains a suggestion from the editor of another plant 
magazine. In order to cut down the volume of unsuitable 
contributions, this editor had a series of small posters placed 
conspicuously in every department of the factory. One of 
these posters contained the following: 


Apply these tests to your contributions. 


. Will what I write be of interest? 

. Will it hurt anyone? 

. Will it be too personal? 

. Is it trivial? 

Can I rewrite it so that all readers will get the point? 


oR WDE 
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REVIEW OF TYPICAL HOUSE-ORGAN MATERIAL 


What has been published in some of the leading house organs 
is a good guide for the writer who aspires to write good copy 
of this kind, in the capacity of either editor or outside 
contributor. 

The extracts reproduced in the following pages, with 
comments, were taken from a list of well edited publications. 

The Dutch Boy Painter, the house organ of the National Lead 
Company, is in several respects an ideal form of house organ. 
Its appeal is newsy and definite and yet general enough to 
cover several groups of readers. 

A review of the July, 1923, issue shows the following: 

The opening article, entitled ‘Paving the Way to Better 
Homes,” is an excellent account of the model ‘Home Sweet 
Home” erected at Washington and dedicated by President 
Harding shortly before his death. This concise article is 
illustrated with a fine view of the house and its surroundings 
and a “close-up”? of the Nation’s executive delivering his 
dedicatory remarks. The editor of the Dutch Boy Painter 
shows that he is not fearful of introducing some reference to 
his Company’s product, for the closing paragraph is: 


The Home Owners’ Institute selected Dutch Boy white lead for 
the paint, in conformity with its strict policy of using none but 
the best of everything. It was used on the exterior and in the 
interior. The built-in furniture in the breakfast room, shown in 
the accompanying photograph, was also painted with Dutch Boy 
white lead. 


The following—the second article of this issue—is a fine 
example of the practical article, one that many paint-dealers, 
architects and painters will be inclined to file for reference: 


ForMULAS FOR Paintine Brick, Stucco anp CoNncRETE 


New concrete or stucco work should be allowed to stand and dry at 
least one year before any paint is applied. If it must be painted within 
less time than this, it may be aged artificially by washing with 20 parts 
zine sulphate to 80 parts water or with ordinary carbonic acid water. 
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In some cases a solution of zinc sulphate as strong as fifty-fifty may be 
necessary but this would be unnecessarily expensive in most cases. 

Before any paint is applied to concrete surfaces, all places in which the 
mortar has loosened and washed out should be repointed with mortar 
or Portland cement. Small defects in the surface can be corrected with 
putty after priming. 

Strictly kettle-boiled linseed oil should be used in the priming coat 
wherever possible. If it is not available, raw oil and a drier should be 
used. 


Formulas for Painting Stucco and Brick 


For painting stucco or brick, apply three coats of paint mixed accord- 
ing to the formulas given below: 


Formula for Priming Coat 


100 lb. Dutch Boy white-lead 
7 gal. pure boiled linseed oil (or 
7 gal. pure raw linseed oil 
and 114 pt. pure drier) 
1 gal. turpentine 


Alternative Priming Coat 


70 lb. Dutch Boy white-lead 
30 1b. Dutch Boy red-lead or pure 
dry red-lead 
5 gal. pure boiled linseed oil (or 
5 gal. pure raw linseed oil 
and 1 pt. pure drier) 
114 gal. pure turpentine 


Formula for Second Coat 


100 1b. Dutch Boy white-lead 
4 gal. pure linseed oil one-third boiled, 
two-thirds raw, or 4 gal. pure raw lin- 
seed oil and 1 pt. drier) 
1 pt. pure turpentine 


Formula for Third Coat 


100 1b. Dutch Boy white-lead 

314 gal. pure linseed oil (one-third boiled, 
two-thirds raw, or 3}4 gal. pure raw 
linseed oil and 1 pt. drier) 

1 pt. pure turpentine 
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Formulas for Painting Concrete, Dense Stucco, and Stone 


For the less porous concrete, dense stucco and stone, less oil must be 
used for priming than is correct for porous stucco. The following 


formulas are recommended: 
Priming Coat 


100 lb. Dutch Boy white-lead 
2 gal. pure boiled linseed oil (or 
5 gal. pure raw linseed oil 
and 1 pt. pure drier) 
1 gal. pure turpentine 


Alternative Priming Coat 


70 1b. Dutch Boy white-lead 
30 lb. Dutch Boy red-lead or pure 
dry red-lead 
4 gal. pure boiled linseed oil (or 
4 gal. pure raw linseed oil 
and 1 pt. pure drier) 
16 gal. pure turpentine 


Second Coat 


100 lb. Dutch Boy white-lead 
3 gal. pure linseed oil (one-third boiled, 
two-thirds raw, or 3 gal. pure raw 
linseed oil and 1 pt. drier) 
4 gal. pure turpentine 


Third Coat 


100 lb. Dutch Boy white-lead 
3} gal. pure linseed oil (one-third boiled, 
two-thirds raw, or 3)4 gal. pure raw 
linseed oil and 1 pt. drier) 
1 pt. pure turpentine 


This formula makes about 6}¢ gal. of paint and will cover about 3,000 
square feet, one coat. 
If a flat Milwaukee finish is wanted, use the following formula for the 
finishing coat: 
100 lb. Dutch Boy white-lead 
2 to 3 gal. Dutch Boy flatting oil 


An eggshell-gloss may be obtained by mixing 1) to 2 gal. of flatting 
oil and 34 gal. of spar varnish to 100 lb. white-lead. For brick-red finish 
on outside brick, thin the color with Dutch Boy flatting oil. 
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Another educational article in this issue is entitled “Painting 
Plaster.” 

A short item gives some impressive statistics about “The 
Toll of Rust.” A story of a single page, showing two illus- 
trations, features as unusually large ferry boat. The final 
part of the description deals with the painting of the boat and 
adds that “The world’s largest passenger steamship, the 
‘Leviathan,’ is also protected with Dutch Boy white-lead as 
well as Dutch-Boy red-lead.”’ 

An article, prepared evidently for the retail man, is entitled 
“Hiring a Partner.” The first four paragraphs are: 


A merchant advertised for a young man to wait on his trade. 
The usual grist of good, fair and indifferent applicants appeared the 
next morning. Three survived until the final sifting. To each 
of these the merchant put this final question: ‘‘ What do you want?” 

The first applicant leaped at the question as though it might get 
lost in future conversation. ‘‘Twenty dollars a week and a raise 
in three months.” 

The second said: “‘ What I want most is experience. I guess fifteen 
dollars is enough for me. I’m not sure that I want to stay in the 
business long.”’ 

When the third boy was reached he replied: ‘I want to know the 
business so well that some day I may be your partner.”’ The type 
of young man represented by the third applicant is doing more 
towards keeping business on the upgrade than a dozen artificial 
trade booms. 


The final paragraphs are these: 


Every merchant today has a place for the young man who “wants 
to know the business and some day be a partner in it;”’ who enters 
his new employment with the idea that he is to become a part of it— 
loyal, courteous, honest and intelligent. 

The merchant fortunate enough to secure this type of employe 
keeps down expensive turnover of his help, and at the same time 
assures himself a more rapid turnover of merchandise, for the value 
of these employes lies in their ability to sell more goods. 


Another short item, entitled ‘“The Force of Example,” 
develops the thought that, in order to encourage other people 
to have painting done, those who argue that “to save the 
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surface saves all” should be consistent and do their own paint- 
ing promptly and well. 
A two-page article, entitled “What Is Shellac,” gives interest- 
ing information about this essential of the painting business. 
The final page of this meaty house organ is devoted to 
answering three interesting questions. The title of this page is 
“‘Questions in Order.’’ Under the heading is the invitation: 


The experience of all our people and the facilities of our research 
laboratories are at your command. Your request for information, 
addressed to the Dutch Boy Painter, will receive prompt attention. 


Light, the magazine of the General Electric Company ranks 
well with leading independent publications in the technical 
and industrial fields. 

An opening article of a recent issue is entitled ‘‘The Satura- 
tion Point in Lighting,’’ by Frank H. Smith, President of the 
National Electric Light Association. 

A well illustrated article by Glenn L. Martin carries the title 
of ‘‘ Night-flying Made Practical through Artificial Light.” 

Another article, full of interesting details, is entitled “‘The 
Great American Home Is Only Half Lighted.”’ Charts and 
figures are included that support the interesting statement 
made in the headline. 

“Formerly ‘Bin Goods’ Lamps Now ‘Shelf Goods’”’ brings 
out the interesting thought that carefully studied improvements 
in packing make it possible to show attractively on the shelf 
goods that formerly rested under the counter or in a back room. 
The point of the article is illustrated by a young man unpack- 
ing Mazda Lamps. . 

A page carrying the title of ‘“‘Sales Stimulators” is filled 
with short experiences or descriptions of better selling methods, 
most of which are illustrated. 

“How I Sold $8,000 Worth of Lamps in One Year, after 
School”’ is a lively account of the experience of a student who 
utilized his spare time in selling Mazda lamps. In the center 
of the page is a good-sized illustration of the student-salesman 
smilingly leaving his home on one of his selling errands, 
Under this illustration is the following legend: 
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OLIVER Bopr 


Oliver Bode is a “soph” in the Dental College of Western Reserve 
University. arly in his college work he sought spare-time employment 
that would assure him a constant source of income through his college 
years, and upon the advice of a friend attached himself as a junior 
salesman to an A agent who was conducting a Junior Salesman’s cam- 
paign and whose ad. for boys was then running in a daily paper. Your 
serving agent or sales division will be glad to give you full details for 
conducting this form of a Fourth Star activity. 


Still another interesting educational article in this 
publication is entitled ‘Better Automobile Headlighting,”’ 
written by R. N. Falge, an automotive-lighting specialist. 
The second page of this article, reproduced in Exhibit 32, 
shows how freely the technical article must sometimes be 
illustrated in order to have the information clearly understood. 


The Harvester World, issued monthly by the International 
Harvester Companies, Inc., is edited in behalf of employes 
and dealers. 

One of the 1921 issues indicates what a delicate undertaking 
may sometimes fall to the lot of the house-organ editor or con- 
tributor. The company had found it essential to put through 
a general salary reduction. This move was made in the most 
tactful and .considerate way, but the question remained: 
“Could employes be induced to accept the situation philo- 
sophically?’’ The leading article of the number reviewed is 
entitled ‘‘Our Own Inquiring Reporter” and, despite its length, 
about half of the article is reproduced: 


Our Own InqQuiRING REPORTER 


Question asked: What is your reaction to the Company’s 
recently announced reduction in salaries and wages, affecting 
every employe? 

For several months the Company has been searching for an alternative 
to a reduction in salaries and wages. The management last fall started 
what developed into a series of conferences, when it called together 
superintendents, managers, foremen and others in touch with group 
operations of the Company. The situation was canvassed thoroughly 
and earnestly not once but many times and the decision to reduce salaries 
and wages, affecting the entire organization, came only when conditions 
beyond the Company’s control made it unavoidable. 

The reporter went out to learn if there was understanding of the Com- 
pany’s position at this critical time in its affairs. He found that there 
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26 LIGHT 


June 1923 


Figures 1, 3, and 5, show an automobile headlight C lamp, and being redirected by the reflector. The rays 
reflector with one side cut away. to show the light rays were made visible and photographed in a smoky at- 


passing through holes in a nearly opaque coating ap- mosphere. 


plied to the bulb of a 6-8-volt 21-candlepower Mazpa Figure 1 shows what happens to the light rays when 


Fig.1 Rays from Parabolic Reflector Fig. 2. Cross Section of Beam with 
with Light Source al Focus Light Source al Focus 


oss Section of Beam with 


Fig. 3 Rays from Parabolic Reflector with 
urce Ahead of Focus 


Light Source Ahead of Focus 


5 Rays from Parabolic Reflector with Fig. 6. Cross Section of Beam with 
Light Source Back of Focus Light Source Back of Focus 


Fiy.7 Rays from Parabolic Reflector wilh Fig 8 Cross Section of Beam with Light 
Light Source Below Refleclor Asis Source Below Reflector Asis 


Hig. 10. Bending a Ray of Light with Fig. 11 Spreading the Rays of Light with 
@ Horizontal Prism Verlical Flules (Top riew) 


artes 
Be Re eR 


welion af Beam with Fig. 1a. More Desirable Beam. Rays fron 
iform Spreading Plates Different Sections Bent and Spread 
in Varving Amounts 


the lamp filament is centered 
accurately about the focal point. 
Fig. 2 shows a cross section of 
the beam as thrown on a screen 
20 feetahead. Thetwo filament 
images superimposed on it were 
obtained by first exposing the 
entire beam and then placing an 
opaque shield over the reflector 
opening with two small holes 
in it, one above and the other 
below the axis, to permit only 
such light rays as came from the 
small areas back of the openings 
to eScape. (The images referred 
to are barely discernible in the 
reproduction of Fig. 2; they 
show clearly in Figs. 4 and 6. 
Focusing cards based on this 
principle are sometimes fur- 
nished to assist in making 
adjustments. Obviously. inac- 
curate reflectors cannot be ex- 
pected to give satisfactory 
results.) 

Figures 3 and 5 show how the 
reflected rays change in direc- 
tion when the light source is 
placed ahead and back of the 
focal point. Figs. 4 and 6 show 
that the beams are less concen- 
trated than with the light source 
about the focal point, and since 
the light is distributed over a 
larger area, the candlepower is 
then correspondingly lower. 


Figures 7 and 8 show the 
effect upon the individual rays. 
and upon the beam as a whole, 
when the filament is placed 
slightly below the reflector axis. 
The beam distortion due to axial 
variation in placing the filament 
is in a direction opposite to the 
direction in which the filament 
is moved from the axis. 


1 

Some means is provided in 
every headlamp for moving the 
lamp along the axis of the re- 
flector to compensate for varia- 
tions in the distance from the 
filament to the locking pins on 
the base of the lamp. Provision 
is rarely made for correcting 
axial variations. although fre- 
quently serious beam distortion 
may be traced to the fact that 
the error in placing the socket 
in the reflector is added to the 


variation in the positioning of 
Turn lo paye 33 


ExursiT 32.—The technical article must sometimes be freely illustrated with 


a series of views, as this one is. 
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was, and, moreover, that the Harvester spirit was very much on the job, 
as the following interviews indicate. 

He found an optimistic courage to make this personal contribution 
to readjustment for the good of the business, an understanding that it 
would help prices find lower levels—the needed stimulus for a return 
of business to a normal basis.—The Editor. 


From a Sales Department District Manager 


I have so much confidence in the management of the Company and 
in its wisdom that I am going to say “Amen.” 

I believe the readjustment of salaries and wages is just and reasonable. 
If this were my business, I would have done the same, and I feel as though 
the Harvester business were my business. 

I am going to cooperate cheerfully and willingly to help make the 
business a permanent success rather than to seek any temporary advan- 
tage that might come from a continuance of the higher rate. 


From a Plant Superintendent 


The manner in which the works council at this plant conducted its 
deliberations, followed by the affirmative decision to which it finally 
came with reference to the wages cut, only served further to substantiate 
and confirm the conclusion I had already reached, namely, that we in 
common with all industry have faced the necessity for readjustment to 
a lower level. It has come now and we are ready to take our medicine. 

I give the council great credit for its action at this critical time in the 
Company’s affairs. For three days following receipt of the wage- 
reduction announcement the council dug into all the problems affecting 
wages, searching conscientiously for the most favorable solution. They 
went to the men and discussed the proposition in all its angles and, when 
they found no equitable substitute, they voted for acceptance of the Com- 
pany’s schedule. The vote was unanimous, and by that act the council 
signified that it was capable of understanding and appreciating the prob- 
lems of the management and to know how to sacrifice when necessary for 
the combined good of the Company and employe. Only three men left 
the Company’s employ because they found the new rates unacceptable, 
and only ten men have appealed for a time study of their jobs, thus 
indicating that the council at this plant, in the action taken, has the 
support of more than two thousand men. 

The works council has been a great force in educating the men on 
economic questions, in keeping them posted about the Company’s 
business, its sales, profits, losses, its difficulties, its high inventories, and 
about conditions in other industries. Through the medium of the coun- 
cil the men have obtained an intimate understanding of the Company’s 
plan for sharing its profits with the employe and of other policies and 
plans for his improvement and advantage. He understands why 
improved machinery, recently installed at a cost of thousands of dollars, 
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will, by increasing the efficiency of the plant, mean in the long run more 
money for him. So the men had a solid foundation of facts and intelli- 
gent appreciation of the present situation with which to interpret the 
justice of the reduction in wages. The men also knew that the Company 
kept this works going all winter and maintained the wage scale, putting 
off whatever readjustment might be necessary until the winter months 
had passed and spring had come. 

My foremen felt as I did—that this adjustment would come sooner or 
later and have been surprised that it did not come sooner. They have 
put’ in considerable overtime the past winter—the overtime of foremen of 
twelve representative departments since October 1 totals over 1,100 
hours—without extra compensation, of course. Yet they take the cut 
courageously and loyally. 

The sentiment of this works, from the superintendent through the 
eatire roll, might well be expressed in the thought which is recorded in 
the minutes of the council somewhat to this effect: ‘“The Company did 
the right thing by us during war times when living conditions were acute, 
and it is right to assume that it will deal fairly in the future. We want 
to cast our lot with the Company to share with it the ups and downs. 
That’s all there is to it so far as we are concerned.” 


From a Plant Foreman 


J appreciate the way the Company raised us the past four years more 
than ever before in its history. I have been with the Company for a 
long time and have always been treated right. We weathered two or 
three slumps before and in the long run were better off, and I feel that we 
owe it to the Company to take the reduction willingly. The Company 
wouldn’t have done it if it hadn’t been on account of conditions beyond 
its control. 

From a Plant Foreman 


This reduction was a necessity. In the automobile and clothing 
industries the reduction in wages came last November, and our turn, 
though delayed, has come. The Company displayed wonderful fore- 
sight, notwithstanding the loss to itself, in keeping the men at work during 
the winter. 

Spring is here and we see the farmers cutting down on their buying, 
grain prices at low marks, the season’s crops still doubtful and the 
future market for our products uncertain. Things have got to come 
down, and the question now is, How far? Does the farmer think they 
have come down far enough? If he thinks they have, he will start 
buying, and I think we are doing our part in showing him they have. 

I feel that wages increased about in proportion to commodity prices 
and they ought to come down the same way. There may be some 
exceptions, but, nevertheless, I think living costs are down far enough 
that wages ought now to come down in our business. We have taken the 
lead and I see that others are following. 
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In all my experience with the Company this is the only cut I remember, 
and I think we are getting off lucky. 


From a Junior Executive 


We have been wanting readjustment, hoping and praying for it, but 
we all have wanted the other fellow to pay for it. We must make up 
our minds that each one must pay, and that no one can escape the cost 
and responsibility of readjustment. 

My salary has come down, and now my expenses must come down. I 
must make this amount go exactly as far as the other amount went. To 
do that, I’ll have to use my head, which won’t hurt me any. In fact, 
it will do me good. 

If we will all make our new salary and wages go as far as the old 
without hurting ourselves and without cutting down our small regular 
savings, do you know what that willbe? That will be readjustment, the 
thing we have all been wanting. 


From a Stenographer 


The reduction isn’t so much when you stop to figure. I have already 
started to cut on my expenses to correspond. Of course no one wants 
a reduction, because my room rent costs more. But if the company feels 
it necessary to reduce my salary to bring its expenses to a safe point, I 
am willing to do my part. 

I would rather see the reduction scaled over everybody’s salary and 
~ each one take a small loss than a part of us laid off entirely with great loss 
to ourselves. This especially applies to those with families. I think 
any fair-minded person will concede that the cut was made in the best 
possible way. 

The psychology of this article is admirable. No matter how 
reasonably the situation may have been presented by some 
company Official, the effect could not possibly have been what it 
was coming through the minds and words of employes them- 
selves. This article illustrates a well known truth—that 
often the sales department does well to have certain truths 
brought out by retailers or men on the road rather than in the 
words of some editor or staff writer. ven if someone on the 
inside must write part of the material, such as the introduction 
and paragraphs that link together the expressions of the 
retailers or the salesmen, there is much to be gained by using 
the viewpoint of the outside man. 

In a short article about the death of a valued employe, the 
Harvester World gives a good example of the way in which 
these personal items should be treated. 
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He Lovep Duty anp Kept FaitH 


C. F. Bozell, collection manager at Kansas City since 1904 and known 
widely in the Harvester organization, died March 11. 

He had been ill for only about thirty days and, in view of his previous 
good health, his going was a sad surprise and shock to his friends, as it 
is a deep loss to the Company in whose interest he had been faithfully 
engaged for twenty-four years. 

Mr. ‘Bozell not only grew up in Kansas, but he spent practically 
all of his life there except the period from 1897 to 1904, when a corre- 
spondent in Deering’s Chicago office. This was both his first period 
of service with the Deering Company and the only years out of the state, 
as on March 1, 1904, he was promoted from correspondent to the collec- 
tion managership at Kansas City. 

Mr. Bozell specialized in the collection of notes and accounts all his 
life, for fifteen years before he came with the Company and for a quarter 
of a century since then. 

As a result of this long contact with Kansas men and interests and 
because of his congenial nature and upright character, he was known and 
welcomed upon a cordial basis wherever he went in the Sunflower state. 

In the Harvester organization he was considered among the best 
collection men, an optimist having firmness in the Company’s affairs 
and dealings with customers, and a man having the happy faculty of 
maintaining a most understandable and workable liaison with sales 
department forces in five branch houses. 

One who knew Mr. Bozell for many years expresses an estimate which 
likely has its counterpart in the thoughts of many Harvester men and 
friends: ‘‘Mr. Bozell was one of the very best men the Company ever 
had. He worked with the sales department hand in glove and protected 
the Company’s interest always. He was so agreeable and go likable as to 
be a welcome visitor at the branches. Always upright and square, he 
never made a promise he didn’t keep. He was well liked by his own 
organization and unusually so by the dealers and customers with whom 
he did business.”’ 


This tribute was illustrated by a good half-tone portrait 
with the inscription, ‘“C. F. Bozell, late collection manager at 
Kansas City and friend to many Kansans.”’ 


The Doherty News.—Henry L. Doherty & Co., a financial 
concern, issues a semi-monthly house organ on good paper 
in the style of a small newspaper. Many of the articles are of 
the business-news kind. When, for example, the Mellon 
Tax recommendations appeared in the daily papers, covering 
a great many details, the Doherty News published the following 
concise outline of the recommendations: 
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Metion Tax Repuction PLAN 


A Summary of Chief Recommendations Made by Secretary of Treasury 
and Approved by President Coolidge 


Secretary of the Treasury Mellon recently forwarded to Honorable 
William R. Green, acting chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, several recommendations for the revision 
of Federal taxes. This has proved to be one of the most important 
suggestions made in recent years in relation to fiscal affairs of the Govern- 
ment and presents an issue to which the press of the country and members 
of Congress are now giving so much discussion. Public sentiment has 
definitely shown itself to be in favor of tax reductions. 

As the full text of the bill as proposed by Secretary Mellon has not 
been made public at the time of going to press, some uncertainty exists 
as to the full nature and extent of the reductions which will be made. 
Taxpayers are especially interested as to the effect of their income- 
tax liability for the present year, but it is generally understood that 
whatever changes are adopted will become effective as of January 1, 1924. 

The chief recommendations made by Secretary Mellon and approved 
by President Coolidge may be summarized as follows: 

1. Make a 25 per cent reduction in the tax on earned income. 

2. Reduce the normal tax from 4 and 8 per cent to 3 and 6 per cent, 

3. Readjust the surtax rates by commencing their application at 
$10,000 instead of $6,000 and scaling them progressively upwards to 
25 per cent of $100,000. 

4. Limit the reduction of tax on account of capital losses to 1244 per 
cent of the loss. 

5. Limit the deductions from gross income for interest paid during 
the year and for losses not of a business character to the extent that the 
sum of these items exceeds wholly tax-exempt interest of the taxpayer. 

6. Tax community property income to the spouse having control of 
the property. 

7. Repeal the tax on telegrams, telephones and leased wires. 

8. Repeal tax on admissions. 

9. Eliminate small miscellaneous taxes. 

Other specific recommendations are made covering the administrative 
features of the law. 


A page of the paper is devoted to a department known as 
“The Mirror—Reflections of the men and women who make 
the wheels of our properties go around.” Under different 
headings, which cover the various departments of the organiza- 
tion and the various localities, there are items of great variety 
covering activities, personal news, credit for good work, and 
the like. This is a type of article that, under one name or 
another, is found in all good house organs issued primarily in 
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the interest of employes. It may seem sometimes that a 
great deal of space is used in recording such little news items 
as trips, vacations, engagements, births, birthday parties, 
and so on, and, of course, it may be possible to load a house 
organ down so heavily with personal items as to leave no room 
for the instructive type of article. But no work is more 
important than the development of the spirit of good team- 
work, making employes feel that the organization is a “big 
family,’ the members interested in each other, sharing each 
other’s sorrows and joys and working toward the common end 
of good work and successful business. It means much to 
most men and women to have their affairs or their part in an 
enterprise mentioned pleasantly or with a little deserved praise. 

In some papers.or magazines issued by the large stores, much 
space is devoted to honor rolls, sales records, standings of 
basket-ball or bowling teams, doings of the dramatic society or 
glee club, and other such activities. By thus giving the store- 
publication such a close contact with the things of personal 
interest, a greater opportunity is afforded for the educational 
type of article. 


The White & Wyckoff Viewpoint—The White & Wyckoff 
Manufacturing Company, Holyoke, Mass., ran a series of 
breezy articles under the title of ‘“‘Hustling Bill.” 

This character appears as an enterprising salesman, and he 
tells of his adventures in a way that encourages better display 
of merchandise and better selling methods. 

The opening page of an article about the poor business 
method of keeping the stationery department out of sight, or, 
as Bill puts it, “Down Gloom Lane,” is shown in Exhibit 33. 


Studio Light—‘‘ A Magazine of Information for the Profes- 
sion,” issued by the Eastman Kodak Company, is distinctively 
of the educational type of house organ. A leading article in a 
recent number is entitled “‘What Super Speed Film Does and 
How It Does It.” The writer begins with the argument that, 
as many people need two automobiles for different kinds of 
use, so the portrait photographer who uses ‘‘ Par Speed’? when- 
ever conditions permit also has need for “Super Speed” for 
the unusual conditions. 
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owpy!” was Hustling Bill’s* salutation, all smiles, 

as he breezed into James H. Lawson’s Stationery 

store, Cor. Main and Randolph Streets, and the 

first person he glimpsed was Jimmy Lawson himself. 

The Distributor salesman spraddled out his feet, put 

his arms akimbo and looked around, now here, now 
there, with an expression of perplexed surprise: 

“What’s the matter?” demanded J. L. 

“Oh, just a little astonished to find you have quit 
selling writing paper,” was Bill’s come back. 

“Who said I’'d quit?” gasped J. L. 

“Well—I don’t see the department anywhere,” con- 
tinued the Salesman, “where is it?” 

“Right back here,” and James L. led his companion 
to the rear of the store. The light was none too good 
and Bill was blinking. “There you are,” resumed the 
Big Boss. = 

“So HERE it is!” Bill 
exclaimed, “bless its little 
heart—tucked away, down 
Gloom lane, eh? Where 
you have to get a guide 
to find it. Jimmy, I’m 
ashamed of you. This De- “SoHEREit is—bless its little heart” 
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*“Fustling Bill,” of course, you know him. Previous stories,with his pithy 
come-backs, have given Bill quite a following. You'll agree that Bill is 
again right in his analysis of the merchants’ problems and that his solu- 
tions are well worth while. D 
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Exuipir 33.—Example of the use of a real or fictitious character as the basis 
of a series of breezy house-organ articles of the educational type. 
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The final paragraph of this article is: 


There are times when artificial light cannot be used and when only 
a fast material can bring any result worth trying for. It is under 
such conditions that Super Speed Film has proved its greatest value 
to the professional photographer. If you are not already a Super 
Speed Film enthusiast, you will be if you give it a fair chance to 
help you broaden your photographic opportunities. 


This is a good closing, though a good quoted experience in 
which some photographer expresses this sentiment in his own 
language would add a little more life to the article and carry 
more conviction. 

The same issue of Studio Light carries an article with the 
title of “How William Ritch Wins the Hearts of Famous 
Kiddies.”” This may be regarded as the type of article that 
practically all house-organ editors are desirous of securing. It 
is a ‘how to” article based on actual experiences, and it 
is illustrated by two fine views of Mr. Ritch’s ‘kiddie 
pictures.’”’ The editor shows his enthusiasm about the article, 
for this editorial comment appears at the top of the page: 


Editor’s Note—The following story contains a heap of human 
interest, but there’s considerably more than human interest in it. 
It should be an inspiration to every man who loves his work and 
has the determination to get ahead. And while every photographer 
cannot do exactly what Mr. Ritch has done, there are other oppor- 
tunities equally as great if one has the determination to succeed and 
will stick to his task as persistently as William 8S. Ritch has done. 


The opening paragraph begins in true story fashion: 


William 8. Ritch, bookkeeper at $30 a week, found himself in a 
rut at the prime age of 40. He was of a Brooklyn family and had 
risen from the office-boy stage to organist, then to bookkeeper. 


Such an opening paragraph is not only good style for the 
house-organ article but is of the sort that would likely win 
attention from the editor of the American Magazine or Success. 

The writer of this article shows his appreciation of the 
interest value of conversation, for he closes his account of 
Ritch’s photographic methods with these observations by the 
well known photographer of children: 
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“There’s only one knack in taking children’s photographs,” says 
Mr. Ritch, ‘‘and that’s always to keep them busy. When a child 
has something in his hands to busy him, he’s happy. If he isn’t 
holding something, I keep him busy by asking him what color light 
he’d like to see. He’s all curiosity waiting for it and I shoot in the 
meantime. I never fuss too much with the child. I never say, 
‘Don’t do this or that.’ Mothers have a habit of saying, ‘Now, 
don’t be afraid of the noise.’ I always warn them before never to 
say that. Keep the child interested—that’s all. It’s just like my 
work here. I’m happy and stronger and feel younger today at 58 
than I did at 20. Why? Because I’m interested. There’s no 
getting into arut. No day is ever the same, going out to different 
people’s homes. I hate to go to bed at night and I love to get up 
in the morning. 

“Y’m not much on any philosophy of success but I’ll say the best 
slogan for most anyone who wants to push ahead is this: You’re 
never too old to learn something new.” 


Havoline News—Indian Refining Company.—This is a 
publication that is evidently issued for the benefit of the sales 
representatives of the Indian Refining Company. 

An article carrying the title of ‘‘Meet Tom Jones, Carlisle, 
Pa.” is a good example of sprightly treatment of the personality 
and methods of a successful sales-agent. The following 
are the first three paragraphs: 


The Battle of Gettysburg still comes in for a great amount of 
chatter around Carlisle, Pa. If you don’t slide through there on 
high, some guide will nab you, and trot you to the Battlefield, and 
shove down long rehearsed stories about Pickett’s charge, the Penn- 
sylvania boys and what Carlisle did to aid Meade. You may be 
able to dodge the guide, but not Tom Jones. 

Some six years now has Tom Jones been the Indian agent in 
Carlisle. The fame that town had when Glenn Warner, and his 
Indian football elevens were there has now descended upon Mistah 
Jones. He is still keeping Carlisle on the Indian map. 

The accompanying picture depicts Tom and his Ford truck. A 
rear tire is about to sink from exhaustion, but you couldn’t tell it 
from that jaunty Jonesonian smile. Flat tires mean nothing in his 
young existence. Why, he was the chap Tad had in mind when he 
wrote his ditties of the feller who had nothing to do until tomorrow. 
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Credit ‘Tips 


By THEODORE F, WALKER, 
Special Representative, Credit Dep’t. 


ET the small customers buy their 

IL carloads of unprofitable goods 

from the other fellow. ‘hese 

sales usually run up so high that you are 

not free to sell them as much profitable 
goods as they really need. 

Don’t tell the house that a man is 
as good as gold. Give the credit de- 
partment the facts as you know them, 
so that they can be corroborated. That 
good-looking stock may not be paid for 
and his farm may be in his wife’s name. 

Don’t delay sending in credit infor- 
mation. Many salesmen make it a rule 
to make a daily report to the house. 
They find by compelling themselves to 
concentrate for a few moments each day 
on this matter, that they recall many 
facts. 

Make it your business to see that your 
customer pays promptly regardless of 
whether you are expected to or not. Re- 
member that you can sell more to an 
account that is paid up all the time than 
you can to one who always is behind in 
his payments. Think this over. 

Steer clear of the man who spends 
money that belongs to his business. The 
high liver, however prosperous he may 
seem, is a menace to credit. 

Don’t be fooled by the customer who 
places his order with a lavish hand. The 
wise salesman is always suspicious of 
the man who is easily sold. A reckless 
buyer invites failure from the start. 

Leave the lame ducks for the other 
fellow. There is no sport in taking a 
shot at a winged bird simply to bag the 
game. Go after the “Halo” accounts; 
there is enough of them in every man’s 
territory. 


Don’t fail to impress on your custom- 


ers that their most valuable asset, next 


to cash in the bank, is a sound, substan- 
tial and unquestioned reputation as a 
credit risk. Credit is just as much cap- 
ital as cash. To enjoy such credit repu- 
tation, your customer must co-operate 
in giving credit information. 

Just because the credit department 
cannot see its way clear to extend ample 
credit to an account that looks like a 
winner to you, don’t throw up the 
sponge. Sell him on a C. O. D. basis 
until he develops to a point where credit 
is justified. 

Above all, don’t go around with a 
chip on your shoulder for the credit 
man. Remember that his work is never 
done. He is the first at his desk in the 
morning and the last to go home at 
night. Don’t add to his cares by being 
childish in fancying that you are not 
getting a square deal when your .orders- 


are occasionally delayed. or the goods 


sent C. O. D. 
When you begin to feel that it can’t 
be done, remember others are doing it. 


NA 
Good Detroit Tips 


Top: Miss Gehrig, Mrs. Hammond, Misses Fix, 
McPherson, Moor and Bew. Lower: Misses Young, 
Dunkelbarger, Deering, Seeloff and Westervelt. 


SEPTEMBER, 1923 


Exurzsit 34.—A collection of concise pointers on credit. 
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This style would be too colloquial for a general-magazine 
article but is appropriate for a publication reaching sales 
representatives or retail dealers. It indirectly passes along 
to other representatives the methods of a successful man, and 
naturally such a tribute pleases Tom Jones. The good 
effect on him is lasting. 

The second article reproduced, Exhibit 34, is a good illus- 
tration of the way in which the credit department can broad- 
cast its views to the men on the firing line. Observe that the 
writer has no introduction but begins his article with advice 
on managing big sales of the unprofitable goods. 


Contractor’s Atlas—Ailas Poriland Cement Company.—The 
mission of this publication is to interest and aid contractors. 

An article entitled ‘“A Concrete Tennis Court” is a good 
example of its instructive material. There are two good 
photographic illustrations of a concrete tennis court, with 
these opening paragraphs: 


To the true lover of tennis there is nothing so exasperating as 
being prevented from playing by a wet and muddy court. Often 
weather which otherwise would not prevent tennis playing does so 
by keeping the court from drying out. Damp weather may make 
playing impossible for days at a time, just because a rain-soaked 
court will not dry out. 

H. Bridgman Smith, of Cresco, Pa., is a tennis enthusiast and 
wants to play in all sorts of weather, except rainy weather, and he 
doesn’t want to wait for the ordinary clay court to dry out. He 
also wants a court that allows him to play late in the fall and early 
in the spring, when the ordinary court is useless from frost. He 
therefore decided to make his court of concrete. 


This opening is followed by an account of the building of 
the court, including slope and finish of the surface and the 
manner in which Atlas White Cement was used in order to get 
a white line. . 

The writer, in his closing paragraphs, brought out the point 
that a board wall was erected at one end of the court so as to 
provide facilities for handball, and he adds that the owner 
expects to flood this concrete slab during the winter for ice- 


skating. 
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From the contractor’s point of view, this article is lacking, 
in that the proportions for the concrete are not given, and 
there is no list of materials. The dimensions of the court 
as a whole might appropriately have been given. Such techni- 
cal details would tempt the contractor to file the article, in 
case he should be called on to build such an improvement. 

In an article of this kind, the reader would be interested 
in references to concrete tennis courts that have been provided 
at well known clubs. 

In the same issue of the Contractor’s Atlas in which the 
tennis-court article appears is a leading article entitled, ‘‘The 
Neck of the Bottle.” This is an exposition of the fact that 
shipping when concentrated in the busiest building months 
of the year brings about congestion in traffic, shortage of cars, 
and the like. A chart is featured in the article, in the form 
of a bottle, the lines indicating the heaviest shipping months 
of the year crowding into the neck of the bottle. The open- 
ing paragraph is: 

Cooperation between the various branches of the construction 
industry towards elimination of the peak load usually occurring in 
August, September and October, by spreading shipments more 
evenly throughout the year, would mean a vast saving to everybody 
concerned. 

The thought is appropriate, but the opening could have 
been tied up to the title more aptly by some such thought as: 


Don’t get caught in the neck of the shipping bottle. There’s a 
way to get an even flow of shipping, and that way is through coopera- 
tion among the various branches of the construction industry. 


Marmon Pyramid—Marmon Automobile Company, New 
York.—This publication is issued by a retail concern. The 
opening article of the number reviewed is entitled “‘Marmon’s 
Exceptional Gasoline Economy.” The sub-title is ‘An 
Average of Fifteen Miles to the Gallon of Gas, as related by 
Edward Schwartz—Marmon Owner.” 


The opening paragraph of this story is: 


Here’s a real story. A five months’ trip by a Marmon from one 
end of the country to the other and back again, covering 9,246 miles, 
with only a fan belt to repair. 
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The article is written throughout from the viewpoint of 
the owner and driver. An excellent paragraph is the following: 


This was a business trip, and therefore it was necessary many 
times to sit behind the driver’s wheel from twelve to fourteen hours 
a day in order to get to the next stop on scheduled time. It would 
not be possible for you to drive the average car for so long a period 
and still find yourself able to talk business when you arrived at your 
destination. There are not many automobiles that travel with so 
little vibration as a Marmon. 


The closing paragraph of the story reflects the enthusiasm 
of the owner: 


Would you be a Marmon enthusiast or wouldn’t you? I'll say 
you would! JI think that fifteen miles to a gallon of gas would get 
most anybody. 


Now, whether or not this article was written entirely by the 
owner named or was partly the effort of a Marmon Company 
man is immaterial. The composition as a whole is a strong 
testimonial to the value of the Marmon, told in the form of 
an interesting travel story and illustrated by a view of the 
owner in his machine. It is an article that will serve the Mar- 
mon salesman well, for he can read extracts from it to a 
prospective user, or leave a copy of the magazine with the 
prospective user for his own reading. 

An educational article in this magazine is entitled ‘‘The 
Service Manager Talks.’”? The instruction is on lubrication, 
and there is a chart-layout of the Marmon car, showing the 
oiling that is required. 

Another good article in this publication carries the title of 
“Trade-in or New Car—Which?” a used-car story by Daniel 
S. Tuthill. It gives some good arguments against the practice 
of an automobile-purchaser buying his new machine from the 
salesman who will allow the highest price for the old car. 


The Goodyear News—Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company.— 
As an unusually fine example of educational article, Exhibit 35 
reproduces the first page of an article on tire-making that 
recently appeared in this publication. The second page is not 
reproduced here, but it showed something more of the mechani- 
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THE GOODYEAR NEWS 


of ibis Friction ion with, 


Both the Goodyear All-Weather Tread Cord and the Goodyear Wingfoot Cord possess the 
advantage of group ply construction. The diagram and cut down section of an 8-ply 
Wingfoot cord graphically shows the advantage of this patented process. 


Goodyear’s Group Ply Construction 


Process of Building Cord Tires Eliminates 
Much of Destructive Internal Friction 


NE feature of the 500-mile speed- 
O way races in Indianapolis that al- 

ways interests the crowd is the 
lightning change of tires made in the pit 
during the race. 

The driver feels or hears a tire go 
wrong—or decides on a precautionary 
change—and as he rounds the far corner 
at a hundred miles an hour he holds up 
his hand in signal. The men in his pit, 
half a mile away, their eyes glued to the 
flying car catch the signal. 

The driver thunders down the stretch, 
applies his brakes at the precise minute to 
lose the least amount of time, stops at 

* the pit. 
Carefully Planned Speed 

Seconds are precious in the five-hundred 
mile race. The loss of a minute is the 
loss of a mile and a half. As the car stops 
the pit crew leaps into action. With in- 
eredible. speed the car is jacked up, the 
wheel removed, a fresh tire put on and 
with a rush and a roar the driver is gone 
again. 

It is a carefully planned and rehearsed 
and organized effort which the crowd al- 
ways watches with admiring interest. 

.,_ But did you ever stop to think why it is 
that they have to change tires at all in 
the Speedway classic? 

The distance of the Indianapolis race is 
only 500 miles, Yet with all the improve- 
ments in the manufacture of tires it has 
only been within the last few years that 
drivers have been able to go the eatire 
distance without a change of tires, 


By Hugh Allen 


Again a Duesenburg ear, Goodyear- 
equipped, recently staged a non-stop en- 
durance test at the speedway, driving night 
and day for a total distance equal to that 
from New York to Los Angeles, in a, little 
better than fifty hours. 

And it was a matter of wide interest in 
the automotive world that there wasn’t a 
tire change until the 1,300 mile mark. 

Now, if any ordinary automobile owner 
had a tire go out after less than 500 miles 
of service or even at the end of 1,300 
miles he would be back the next morning 
at the door of the dealer who sold him 
the tire demanding an adjustment. 

And he probably would not be very 
cheerful about it. 

What’s the answer? 


Internal heat within the tire. Which 
leads up to the story of Goodyear’s 
patented Group Ply Construction, a most 
effective device toward reducing this de- 
structive heating-up tendency inside the 
tire. 


Why Heating Up Steals Mileage 


For this heating-up is due chiefly to 
one thing and that is the friction between 
the cords of fabric within the tire as they 
rub against each other saw-wise during 
the flexing and tensing of the tire under 
the strain of the hammering blows on the 
roadway. 

This friction between the plies is pres- 
ent just the same when you are driying 
slowly through traffic as when De Palma 


or Milton is.driving a hundred miles an 
hour at Indianapolis. 

The only difference is in degree. The 
tensing and flexing is more intense under 
the tremendous speed of the 500-mile race 
nud it is longer sustained without the tire 
getting a chance to cool. ~ 

The Indianapolis race simply puts the 
automobile tire under a microscope and 
shows what is going on inside while the 
tire is in service. 

What is the history of the Goodyear 
Group Ply Construction? 

It is closely connected with Goodyear’s 
development of cord tires. The cord tire 
is comparatively new in the industry, 
but Goodyear has been building cord tires 
since 1903, though at first they were made 
only, for electric vehicles. These. tires 
were light and not puncture-proof.. Their 
great value lay in the fact that being 
highly resilient they were more economical 
in power. And since all the power for 
electric cars comes from the batteries this 
was important for it meant less frequent 
recharging. 

In 1910 Goodyear began éxperimenting 
with cord tires for gasoline cars, 


Working for a Better Product 


It was immediately obvious that these 
tires would have to be built more sturdy 
and stronger than for the electric cars, 
because they would be driven at higher 
speed and over country roads and would 
meet harder wear. 


Exursrt 35.—Simple and striking illustration is the feature of this instructive 


article on tire-making. 
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cal operations involved in making the kind of tires that the 
Goodyear Company produces. 

The issue in which this article appeared also contained a 
page of ‘Windows with a Selling Punch’”—four windows 
reproduced with details of their displays—a story of selling 
success, entitled ‘Nine Months in Business—$81,000”; 
and ‘Buying for Profit and Turnover,” one of a series of 
articles by the comptroller of the Goodyear Company, illus- 
trated with forms from a successfully operated business. 


Chevrolet Review—Chevrolet Motor Company.—In a recent 
number of this publication appeared a first-page editorial 
entitled ‘‘A Week-end with the Crowd.” This article depicts 
the joys and convenience of owning an automobile so that the 
family may go anywhere it wants, in town or out of town. 

The writer deals with going to the ball game, to the bathing 
beach, taking a luncheon out for a picnic, wandering into the 
country roads and buying fresh vegetables direct from the. 
farmhouse, and so on. Three illustrations are used, the final 
one showing a country cross-roads with 24 automobiles in 
sight. This illustration is a bit unfortunate in view of the 
growing feeling that it is safer to stay at home when the holiday 
crowd is out. 

There is in this issue a good article with the pertinent title 
of ‘What Kind of Auto. Insurance Do You Carry?” ‘The 
article begins with ‘‘ Automobile insurance ought to be carried 
by every owner of a motor vehicle, whether he drives it him- 
self or permits someone else to drive the car.” This beginning 
is to the point, although such a beginning as a bit of quoted 
conversation, as “‘We had every kind of insurance on our car 
except collision’”—something that could be connected with a 
recent accident—would give more attention value to the arti- 
cle. ‘There is a good discussion of insurance companies, and of 
fire, theft, liability, property-damage and collision insurance. 
The writer concludes his comprehensive explanation with 
the admonition, ‘‘Lastly, when you get your policy, read it 
carefully.” 


Walk-Over Shoe Prints—Geo. E. Keith Company.—A leading 
article in an issue of this publication deals with ‘‘A Cruise 
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Around the World,” by Myron L. Keith, an executive of the 
company. ‘This article pictures the interesting sights of many 
lands, customs and living habits of the people, with here and 
there some reference to a Walk-Over sales agency. 

Under the title of ‘‘ Providence Store Is Transformed,” there 
is a fine, illustrated description of how a store was remodeled 
to adapt it better to the needs of modern retailing. As this 
undertaking was supervised by a Walk-Over master mechanic, 
the article was probably of unusual interest to Walk-Over 
retailers. 

The editor of the publication shows his appreciation of 
newsy material by running a story with the title of ‘An 
Experience with Chinese Bandits.” One of the illustrations of 
this article is a photograph of the shoes (Walk-Overs) of J. B. 
Powell, who was among those captured and held by the 
Chinese bandits during 1923. To give authenticity to the 
picture of the shoes, there is also an illustration of the package 
in which these Walk-Overs were mailed to America. 


The SWP Magazine—Sherwin-Williams Company.—Exhibit 
36 is a page from the house organ of this well known paint 
manufacturer. This shows how timely and helpful a Sep- 
tember issue may be for the dealer-reader. 


Corona Bulletin—Corona Typewriter Company.—The open- 
ing article in an issue of this little magazine carries the good 
heading, “‘Our New Plant in Cortland.” 

The first paragraph is: 


On Monday, September 27, a stream of workers disappeared 
through the doorway of a very new-looking factory building, a 
time-clock began jingling, and the city of Cortland, N. Y., had 
gained a new industry—the Cortland Works of the Corona Type- 
writer Company were in operation. 

To those not familiar with conditions in Groton, the question 
will naturally occur: “Why did they not enlarge their Groton plant 
instead of building in another place?” . . 


The article explains the housing situation in Groton and 
other conditions. The details are such as would interest all 
who have any part in the production or marketing of Corona 
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typewriters. The article is illustrated by a view of the 
factory as completed. 


THE SWP MAGAZINE 


Ideas for Fall Window Trims 


In towns of ardent baseball fons this trim gets over big. Even where there is little bascball 
interest, people are attracted by this unusual window. 


Every window trim should have one 
dominating idea. Too many windows 
show a mass of advertising features and 
cans, so that the idea that the trimmer 
wanted to get over was lost. Too many 
ideas are often presented through the 
window trim and the customer takes 
away no definite idea or impression. 


The successful window is the one that 
is built up in an attractive way around 
a single dominating idea. It should leave 
with the passerby some definite point or 
impression of the goods. 


We are displaying on these pages sev- 
eral ideas that have actually worked out 
successfully in stores of our agents. Sim- 
plicity is the keynote of all of these trims. 
They are easy to put in and require but 
little preparation. Study your window 
Plan the best layout for the material. A 
pyramid of cans, a lettered card or a 
small window banner are often much 
more effective than a window full of ad- 
vertising features. 


The “Home Run” Window 


Capitalize on some popular idea to 
draw attention. For instance, the win- 


dow shown above was worked out capi- 
talizing on the public’s regard for base- 
ball and baseball's popular idol, Babe 


The Home Painting 
Manual 


Ruth. The merchant had a large cutout 
made by the local sign man showing a 
husky ball player in the act of hitting a 
ball. On a small sign below it were the 
words, “Babe Ruth.” 


The copy read “Don't let your ‘HOME 
RUN’ down, Use SWP.” A _ small 
pyramid of cans should be built up in 
one corner and several cans of SWP 
should be placed directly under the sign 


so that the tendency should be to connect 
the label with the copy on the sign 


A Window Full-of Junk 


“Just junk! Paint would have saved 
it” is the sign that explains a window full 
of scrap iron in this window trim. Thé 
window should be filled with old, rusty, 
dilapidated articles. Stoves, bicycles, 
chairs, flower boxes, wheels, parts of au- 
tomobiles, farm implements, lawn mow- 
ers, stovepipe and any article that might 
be used around the house that requires 
paint or varnish, should be massed in the 
window. No particular order should be 
followed in arranging the things; in fact 
the more disorderly the material looks 
the more effective the window. A few 
cans of S\VP should be placed in a row 
along the front of the window, 


Another sign that might be used with 
this window might read, “The annual loss 
from rust exceeds $626,500,000. Paint 
would have saved it.” With this window 
the articles should be metal and showing 
wear from rust. 


This window has excellent possibilities 
in pointing out the need of paint on all 
buildings and the saving it effects. The 
window might be filled with pieces of sid- 
ing, warped and rotted shingles, a piece 
of a porch floor that had not been painted 
or part of a fence post that had rotted 
through. Displaying in this way the ac- 
tual destruction caused by lack of paint 
is extremely effective in reminding prop- 
erty owners that they can save big repair 
bills by painting at once. 


ae 
u 
ly 


Prices on page seven 


A row of cuns of paint should be placed along the front of the window. A product for 
every article shown should be displayed. 


Ton syns 


Exutpir 36.—An article with definite suggestions sketched for the merchant 
is more than likely to command attention. 


The issue also has a number of newsy items and illustrations. 
One is an amusing picture of Nick Altrock, the baseball 
comedian, seated on the grass, scratching his head thought- 
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fully, trying to get a copy-thought to transcribe on the Corona 
held in his lap. Another view is that of Major Woodward in a 
hospital bed, using his Corona while a surgeon is amputating a 
part of his foot. 


OBSERVATIONS ON OTHER HOUSE-ORGAN ARTICLES 


A page entitled “‘Our Who’s Who” is a feature of the Seater, 
the magazine of the American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. This page incorporates a good-sized half- 
tone illustration of some employe, and his life and employment 
history are reviewed entertainingly. These personal reviews 
deal with all classes of employes, from emigrants to native- 
born Americans. 

The same publication exploits the value of first-aid work by 
having ‘‘The Inquisitive Reporter” take pictures of a number 
of employes who have received first-aid at one time or another 
and letting them say what they think of this service. 


The Pen Prophet, of the L. E. Waterman Company, traces 
the history of a pen from the rubber forest and the bar of crude 
gold to the finished pen. ‘The story is freely illustrated. The 
title of this article, “‘Vision,’”? seems a bit general. ‘The 
Autobiography of a Pen” or “The Pen that 3,418 People 
Make” would be more striking. 


The Du Pont Magazine, organ of the great Du Pont interests, 
has a highly interesting article with the good title of ‘‘Pyralin 
Goes Fishing,”’ showing how Pyralin enters into various kinds 
of fishing equipment, including the newest form of baits or 
lures. Half a dozen good illustrations—some of them fishing 
scenes—give the article double interest. The opening line is 
“Not even a six-year-old barefoot boy would attempt to catch 
fish with just a pole, line and hook.” 

The final paragraph is: 


Finally, Pyralin goes fishing among the accessory parts of various 
casting rods and reels. Perhaps you have seen rods with Pyralin 
guides, tips and ferrules; scored grips made with Pyralin beading 
wound spirally around them; and reel handles made of Pyralin. 
These are some of the interesting ways in which this material of a 
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thousand uses helps to gladden the hearts of anglers in the pursuit 
of their favorite sport. 


A recent issue of Fruit Dispatch, the magazine of the Fruit 
Dispatch Company, New York, reproduces an article pub- 
lished in the New York American, quoting Dr. Royal 8. Cope- 
land on the value of the banana. 

The story was, of course, originally a newspaper article. 
This is indicated by the well-chosen title and the simple, direct 
beginning: 


Wuy THE Rive Banana Is Goop ror EvERYONE 


Almost the last time I saw the late, lamented Frank Dowling, he was 
eating a banana. He said to me: 

“Doctor, are bananas good for people?” 

My reply was: “If they are not, I must have a powerful constitution, 
for during my struggling first year in practice, when I had to make every 
penny count, my breakfast six days a week consisted of two rolls, a cup 
of coffee and a banana. I did indulge in a better breakfast on Sundays, - 
but this was the foundation for the labors of every week day.” 

Just think of it. That breakfast cost me ten cents! I suppose in this 
day and generation the struggling young doctor must have a larger income 
to provide even the simple necessities of life, such as I indulged in in 
my youth. 

A thoroughly ripened banana is one of the most easily digested foods, 
The banana is rich in nutritive properties; indeed, it is higher in nutritive 
value than most of the fruits which are eaten in the fresh state. Every- 
one knows how valuable the potato is, yet, pound for pound, the banana 
is as nourishing as the potato. In the country where it is grown, the 
banana furnishes food for thousands of workers. For instance, the 
rubber gatherers live mainly upon the banana and with the strength it 
gives them perform their great muscular feats. 


A page of the Reflector, Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
(the title page sets forth that the magazine is ‘published by 
and for the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. and Employes’) 
‘illustrates how far some of the present-day house organs go in 
the direction of featuring the personal affairs of employes. 
An issue of this publication devotes an entire page of good 
size to an article entitled ‘‘Seven of Our Men Pass Examina- 
tions for Citizenship.”’ The sub-titles are “‘Completed Course 
with Flying Colors—Special Examination Given Them by Mr. 
Roberts—Will Be Full-fledged Citizens.” 
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The article, in addition to paying a deserved tribute to the 
seven men, gives an interesting account of the company’s 
educational work in general. The principal illustration is a 
group-picture of the seven men who passed their examinations. 
This is followed by a view of the “Naturalization Court.” 

In the same issue, there is a fine group-picture of the messen- 
ger boys employed by the company, seventeen of them, 
with the following item: 


Here ARE THE Laps WuHo DeuiverR Your Mart AND MESSAGES 
Toox Care oF 10,595 Catuts Durine 23 Days or May 


Here are Bert Lewis and the 16 lads who take care of all the errands in 
the plant and cover the regular inter-department mail routes. In May, 
covering a period of 23 days, these chaps took care of 10,595 calls, deliver- 
ing one or more errands each call. There are 17 boys who are doing 
this work and if you are interested in the ability of each of these lads, 
you can very easily figure it out for yourself. 

A few months ago, the B. & L. Troop, No. 73, of the Boy Scouts of 
America, was organized. All of the boys are now members of the troop, 
and, besides their regular weekly meetings, they have week-end hikes 
and special occasions conducted by themselves. Bert Lewis is Scout 
Master of the Troop and Fred Morgan, Assistant Scout Master. These 
two fellows keep the youngsters busy, accompany them on their hikes 
and help them conduct their meetings, as well as instruct them in the 
knowledge necessary for Boy Scout work. 


Tycos-Rochester—Taylor Instrument Companies.—The maga- 
zine of this well known Rochester concern contains articles of 
the most educational and scientific kind. Typical of its con- 
tents is an article on ‘‘ Weather Insurance,” described as “‘the 
newest type of the many kinds of insurance now available.” 

The writer d:als with the basis on which weather insurance 
is figured, and shows that “weather is an insurable risk,” 
giving various instances of its value. 


The Wailace—k. Wallace & Sons Manufacturing Company.— 
This magazine deals with the utility and beauty of silver- 
plated tableware in the form of a story entitled ‘Mr. Simpson 
Saves the Day—a Little Story of Home-coming.” 


Hoovergrams—H oover Suction Sweeper Company.—Exhibit 37 
shows howsuch a distinctive job as that of cleaning a large flagis 
used as the basis of an interesting article in this little magazine. 
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HOOVERGRAMS 


Published hy 
Yhe HOOVER COMPANY 
North Canton, Ohio, 


A Glorious Job for The Hoover 


Cleaning of Largest “Old Glory” Baffles Uncle Sam until 
Hoover Man Volunteers To Do It for “Thanks of Nation” 


gest United States flag in the world 

was getting dirtier and dirtier. Offi- 
cials of Uncle Sam’s Postoffice Department 
were perplexed. They racked their brains to 
think of some way of giving the mammoth 
emblem a thorough cleaning. The more 
they thought, the further they got from a 
solution. 


The flag, which hangs from the level of 
the eighth floor in 
the center of the 
federal postoffice 
at Twelfth Street 
and Pennsylvania 
Avenue, in Wash- 
ington, couldn’t be 
taken down and 
beaten or swept. 
Such desecration 
could not be pers 
mitted. 


It was highly im- 
practical to try to 
wash it, for such a 
procedure would 
probably have re- 
quired nearly 100 
washwomen with a 
row of stationary 
tubs almost a block 
long. 


Many plans were 
considered, but 
they were imprac- 
tical or involved 
placing Old Glory 
on the ground. As 
a last resort, there- 
fore, postoffice of- 
ficials appealed to 
the public through 
the press. 


G ‘eest United had to be done. The lar- 


They were much surprised when there ap- 
peared before them, within a very short 
time after the appeal had gone forth, a man 
who said he would clean the flag and do it 
single-handed, and furthermore that he 
didn’t want any remuneration except the 
thanks of the nation. 


The man was Charles S. Schaal, Hoover 
salesman with the Dulin and Martin store, 
Hoover dealers in Washington. And he 
proposed to clean 
the flag with The 
Hoover. 


The plan appeal- 
ed ‘to the postoffice 
officials and the of- 
fer was accepted on 
the spot, not how- 
ever until Mr. 
Schaal had agreed 
to accept a treas- 
ury warrant for 
one dollar, Uncle 
Sam’s_representa- 
tive s explaining 
that the govern- 
ment positively re- 
fuses to accept any 
gratuities. 

In cleaning the 
flag, which meas- 
ures 39 by 74 feet 
and weighs more 
than 100 pounds, 
Mr. Schaal used the 
Hoover attach- 
ments, Working 
from the various 
fioor levels, he was 
able to reach all 
parts of the flag by 
sliding it toward 


Cleaning The Largest United States Flag 


Exurpit 37.—The cleaning of a very large flag is used as an example of the 
versatility of the Hoover Vacuum Cleaner. 
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The same publication contains the following suggestions 
to the dealer-reader as to letters that he might use at the 
holiday season in developing business: 


Aim Straight, Shoot Hard! 


Many Hoover dealers have, in past years, added greatly to their 
volume of Christmas business by means of letters sent out to selected 
lists of prospects. 

Prospects are of two kinds, women and men. Why not, then, special- 
ize by sending letters written to interest women to women and letters 
written to interest men to men? In other words, the suggestion is that 
a rifle is better than shrapnel for making direct hits. 

The first is a suggestion for a letter to send to women in your commu- 
nity this year—and this shows a suggestion which may help you in pre- 
paring your letters to prospects of the opposite sex. 


Two Lerrers THat Witt Heute Boost SaLes 


(1) 
Dear Madam: 

Men, you know, are rather helpless creatures as a general rule when it 
comes to picking out Christmas presents. They need the guidance of a 
woman. 

What an opportunity that offers for the woman to select her own gift! 

It has come to the point, especially in recent years, that the majority 
of Christmas gifts are useful, practical articles. Most folks prefer to 
receive something of that nature, and I am sure that you, too, will want 
to encourage ‘“‘him”’ along that line this Christmas. 

I am writing this letter to offer a suggestion—a gift that you can regard 
as money well invested instead of money spent with nothing much to 
show for it in months to come. 

The gift I have in mind is a Hoover Suction Sweeper, a gift that will lift 
the burden of sweeping and cleaning from your shoulders and lighten 
your heart, not only at Christmas time but for years to come. 

And besides that it will clean your floor coverings clean and keep 
them clean, preserve their beauty and lengthen their lives. 

A small initial payment will assure delivery of your Hoover for Christ- 
mas. Shall I call and see you, or shall I go direct to ‘‘him” and plan the 
gift as a sort of “surprise” for you? 

If you suggest the latter, please tell me where I had better reach him. 
Ill keep the whole thing confidential, if you say so. 

Cooperatively yours, 
(2) 
Dear Mr. Man: 

If you are cudgeling your brain trying to figure out what on earth to 

give “her” this Christmas— 
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Here’s an idea for you! 

Practical, sensible giving is the order of the day this year. Gifts 
that are useful rather than lavish, gifts that are lasting rather than 
temporary, gifts that convey your loving thoughtfulness—such are the 
gifts that are most worth while. 

My suggestion has to do with a gift which, to be viewed in the proper 
light, must be considered for what it does rather than what it is. 

It is a gift that will, for many years to come, lighten “her” most 
burdensome task—the drudgery of sweeping and cleaning. 

Certainly there is no gift which will be more frequently or longer 
appreciated than such a one. 

Perhaps you already have an idea of the gift I am going to suggest. 
It is a Hoover Suction Sweeper—the finest, oldest and most efficient 
electric cleaner on the market. 

You can place your order now with a small initial payment and the 
Hoover will be delivered on Christmas eve or Christmas morning, which- 
ever you prefer. 

I would appreciate an opportunity to talk the matter over with you— 
wholly without obligation on your part. Won’t you drop in the store or 
get in touch with me by ’phone? It is only a short time till Christmas— 
time to act! 

Cooperatively yours, 


SECTION IV 
WRITING A REPORT 


You may be called on to make a study of why people of 
your community buy from out-of-town sources and to report 
your findings to the local chamber of commerce or the mer- 
chants’ association. 

An employer may call on you to review all complaints 
received on his product or service during a 6-month’s period, 
to report how they were adjusted and the effect of such 
adjustments on the business. 

Your lodge, club or church may want a report on 
membership and attendance. 

The field of report-making is large, covering industrial, 
engineering, financial, business administration, social, religious 
and other fields. 

Value of Reports.—Executives charged with heavy responsi- 
bility cannot possibly investigate the details of the scores or 
hundreds of problems to which they must finally find a solu- 
tion. They must, of necessity, depend on trusted employes 
or on outside helpers—who may be experts in some line, or 
possibly, if the subject is not a technical one, persons of trained 
minds and sound judgment—who can be trusted to gather and 
sift facts so that the issues finally presented to the executive 
are clearly defined. 

Even technical questions sometimes call for the effort of a 
non-technical report-maker, for it is often the case that a 
technical subject must be so analyzed and presented that the 
layman can grasp it. 

Mere writing ability is not enough. The ability to write 
well, to make a report clear and perhaps interesting, is a real 
asset; but even more important is the knack of digging deep, 
of uncovering all essential facts of a subject and presenting 
the findings accurately. 

’ 118 
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Reports are sometimes voluminous affairs, abounding with 
statistics, charts and lists that are printed and bound durably. 
Occasionally, they are simple, concise affairs in the form of a 
letter of a page or two. Between these two extremes is the 
commonest form of report, a neatly prepared manuscript of 
from half a dozen to twenty-five pages, with the information 
arranged in orderly fashion and illustrated by a few charts, 
photographs, maps or tables. 

As the word ‘‘report’’ seems to suggest a boresome 
document, and as reports are often used to cover up situations 
instead of revealing essential facts, one who hopes to make a 
success of this division of business writing must develop a 
critical point of view, sound judgment and a clear, interesting 
style of expression. 

Professional Reports.—-Many of the most valuable forms of 
reports may be classified as ‘‘professional reports.’’ These 
may be reports from an employe to an employer, as, for 
example, reports from an industrial corporation’s chemist on 
the value of new raw material under consideration; or they 
may be reports from an outside expert or investigator. 

The Magnesia Association of America, an organization of 
manufacturers producing pipe and boiler covering for heat- 
conservation purposes, engaged a textile engineer to study and 
report the feasibility of installing magnesia coverings in textile 
plants of all kinds. A report of this kind would deal not only 
with possibilities but include photographs, diagrams, cost and 
saving figures, tests, and so on. 

An industrial corporation, contemplating the acquisition of 
mining properties, may engage a mining expert to visit various 
properties, report on the characteristics of the properties, depth 
of veins, angle at which veins run, and other important details. 

A financial concern, planning the marketing of securities of 
high grade, will have perhaps both a technical expert and an 
accountant of good judgment report on an organization that 
is to issue the bonds. Such a report should show not only the 
material soundness of the enterprise but its business record, its 
personnel, and so on. 

A city or a state having under consideration the establish- 
ment of a tuberculosis hospital will call on experts—neigh- 
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boring boards of health, local physicians, and those with 
experience in the building and maintaining of such institutions 
—in order to obtain the facts to make up a report on the 
necessity, or the practicability, of establishing the new 
institution. 

Reports of the most informing character have been made on 
such subjects as the correction of vice or immorality in cities— 
the report covering the legal side of the question, the health 
side, working conditions, influence of liquor, influence of drugs, 
public education on moral matters,and soon. A notable report 
of this character was the report of the Chicago Vice Commission, 
which covered the findings of an extensive investigation. 

Reports Should Not Consist of Generalities——Many reports 
consist of generalities. ‘The demand of the day is for pointed, 
accurate material. Business men are paying good-sized 
fees to experts or bureaus for reports that incorporate thorough 
studies of important business facts and show the way to better 
methods. ‘The executive who is interested in the subject of 
Retail Turnover or the Compensation of Salesmen will prefer 
to have the report confined to that one subject. 

Naturally, a report on such an enterprise as a mining prop- 
erty or a printing plant, as a preliminary to the question of 
purchase, will cover much ground; nevertheless, all the inquiry 
will relate directly to the real question: ‘‘Is the property one 
that can be profitably purchased by us?” 

Other Classifications.—Reports may be classified in various 
ways other than those already referred to. A report may be 
made merely to show information, and be properly called an 
“Information, or Examination, Report.” Or it may provide 
for recommendations to be made, based on the information 
secured, and be termed a “Recommendation Report.’ It 
may be a technical problem and be suitably labeled a “Test, 
or Experiment, Report.” Other reports are appropriately 
called ‘‘Progress Reports.’’ Then there are many forms of 
daily, weekly and monthly reports. 

Regular Reports.—In both business and production depart- 
ments the regular report from subordinate to superior is the 
usual procedure. ‘This may consist of a simple form calling 
for concise information of various kinds, with additional 
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space—small or large according to need—provided for unusual 
information. Reports of this kind are made to show produc- 
tion, shipping, sales, collections, and so on. Charts are used 
freely and effectively in such reports, because by the block or 
curve method it is easy to show the progress of business from 
one period to another. 

A field investigator, a sales manager, a branch-office manager 
or a superintendent, however, may have frequent occasion 
to make more than a regular form of report. In such a case 
his report may properly assume the form of a letter, arranged 
under topic headings, so that his information and recommenda- 
tions may be easily grasped. Suppose, for example, a tractor 
manufacturer sends a field representative to study the 
situation in a prosperous state. This investigator’s reports 
may cover such topics as: 


Tractors represented in community. 
Relative popularity. 
Desirability of dealers, and so on. 


In such a report a large space would probably be left for a 
general review of the section as a market for the tractor. 

A plant superintendent’s progress report would probably 
cover such topics as quantity of finished output, product in 
process of completion, raw materials on hand, status of labor, 
cost tendencies, condition of plant, needs of the immediate 
future and perhaps other items. 

The regular report serves several useful purposes. For one 
thing, it constitutes a sort of barometer by which the general 
executive may judge the progress of the business. For another 
thing, it gives the subordinate an opportunity to bring his 
recommendations impressively before his superior. These 
recommendations are all the more pertinent and timely when 
connected closely with the figures and facts of the business as 
set forth in the report. 

Periodical Reports.—The yearly report is usually a summary 
of weekly or monthly reports and may be made up from those 
documents, if the facts have been systematically prepared. 
Yearly reports usually show comparisons with previous years 
and give facts with marked conciseness. 
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Periodical reports yield a true departmental history of a 
company upon which future policies and plans may safely be 
based. If left to memory, many important facts, gained 
through expensive experiences, may be overlooked at a time 
when they would furnish valuable guidance. Also, in the 
case of legal difficulties, periodical reports supply facts upon 
which evidence may be based. 

The yearly report may be a document of great importance 
and, in its final form, may be sent to all stockholders as a 
brief picture of the business—its operations and condition. 
Such a report sums up the history of the year—the situation 
at the outset, operations during the twelve months and the 
situation at the close. The array of facts may be set forth 
with proper explanation, in order that a business may be 
judged properly. A deficit of some kind, for example, if con- 
sidered alone, might indicate unwise management. Properly 
explained, it may indicate a foresighted action on high-priced 
raw materials or some other form of liquidation that indicated 
business acumen. Large purchases may likewise seem out of 
order unless proper explanations are made. 

Reports That Deal with Samples or Sampling.—Certain 
business studies deal largely with samples of products. Such 
samples might be sheets of various kinds of carbon paper, 
specimens of cloth, pieces of ore, vials of liquid, and so forth. 

A report of this kind should be accompanied by an exhibit, 
which might be a tray containing little compartments, each 
compartment holding a specimen of some kind, or it might be 
a set of photographs, a portfolio of examples or an arrangement 
of products. 

In order to have the report accurate, the samples must be 
representative. In making an agricultural report, forexample, 
the investigator would probably take specimens from fifty 
to a hundred farms of a given community in order to establish 
anything like a true average. In taking specimens from an 
industrial plant, the investigator might draw a specimen 
every hour of the day for a number of days. 

Here the services of the expert would be required, for, 
unless sampling is done on a comprehensive scale and with 
great care, the conclusions might be false, or misleading. 
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A report of this kind would, of course, set forth at the 
outset the object of the study; would indicate the different 
kinds of variations in the samples and deal with the causes for 
these variations. The report of a fine expert would conclude 
with recommendations. 

Standard Form and Other Essentials of Reports.—It is 
an advantage in making some reports to adopt a standard form. 
This method has several advantages: 


1. Prompt service. 
2. Gain in conciseness. 
3. Improvement in orderliness. 


Suppose, a large industrial organization, dealing in cotton, 
oil, coal or some other staple product, has a system requiring 
reports from a number of correspondents, representatives or 
branch offices. Monthly, weekly or even daily letters may be 
used, but this method encourages generalizations and verbosity. 
There are few letter-writers who are orderly enough to prepare 
their letter-reports under headings that make facts or con- 
clusions stand out. Therefore, it may be well to furnish all 
such report-makers with a standard blank, one side of which 
may call for a definite answer to a few well chosen questions, 
while the other side may be used for “‘General Remarks.”’ 

This form of report is common with sales organizations. 
The sales manager reduces his items to the fewest number 
that will give him the required information. 

It is much easier to make a general report from standardized 
forms of this character than it is to attempt to digest a hundred 
or more letters all probably written in a different style though 
about the same subject. 

It would be idle, however, to indicate any form that could 
be regarded generally as a “standard form of report.” Such 
a model or rule would do more harm than good. A report, 
like a letter or a speech, should meet the need. ‘To a reason- 
able extent, it is better that every report-writer should exercise 
his own sense of fitness as to the form and extent of his report. 

The examples reproduced in this volume illustrate merely 
how certain subjects have been appropriately treated. But 
these same subjects may be treated appropriately in other ways. 
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Vital Features of Reports.—A few foundational planks may, 
however, be regarded as vital. A report should be: 


1. As thorough as possible. 
2. Impartial. 

3. Clear. 

4, Concise. 


If a report does not meet these requirements, then its maker 
has signally failed to do the very things that a report-maker is 
expected to do. 

Although it would not be safe to say that a report should 
be absolutely devoid of humor, the report is ordinarily not 
the place for light treatment. The serious note should 
predominate. 

An entertaining style is not ordinarily inappropriate. 
Indeed, since reports are likely to be regarded as dry, statistical 
documents, it is a relief to find some that rank high in interest. 

Generally speaking, though, the writer may not be as free in 
his choice of an entertaining or interest-catching title as he 
would be in a magazine article. These two kinds of docu- 
ments are designed for different purposes. The magazine 
article is ordinarily prepared to command interest from readers 
who have little interest in the subject treated. Generally, 
it may be assumed that the reader of a report has a measure of 
interest in the ‘subject covered; often the interest is a pro- 
nounced one. 

“Until Red Figures Turn to Black”’ is the title of an article 
in a business magazine covering the argument that promotional 
campaigns must often be continued for years before results 
show a profit. But this title would not be appropriate for a 
business report. Some such title as ‘‘Time Required for 
Promotional Campaigns to Show a Profit’? would be more 
suitable. 

There is a marked difference between a business report and 
a magazine article that has for its object the portraying of some 
one phase or view of a business. One may write an article for 
& magazine or a newspaper deploring the tendency of people 
to buy on the instalment plan, citing instances of distress in 
the management of family affairs, and soon. Such an article is 
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naturally strongly colored by the personal convictions of the 
writer. But in making a report on such a subject for the use 
of a business firm or a committee, the writer must free his 
mind of any personal bias or convictions and in a judicial spirit, 
dig for all the facts, presenting them impartially. The execu- 
tive who asks for a report wishes to be informed on the weak 
points as well as the strong points of the undertaking or topic 
studied. No greater evidence could be given of the report- 
maker’s fairness than his willingness to report something that 
does not accord with his personal views or his previous 
information. 

Thorough and Fair Investigation.—It is but fair to warn the 
reader of this volume that the word ‘‘investigation”’ has come 
into disrepute because men and women in various kinds of 
promotional work have sought opportunities to “investigate 
and report’’ merely to secure jobs for themselves or as a means 
of promoting some purpose that was in their minds before the 
investigation was begun. 

The business and industrial world has been surfeited with 
superficial and biased reports, used as a means of selling some 
kind of equipment, some new form of management or some new 
type of advertising or selling campaign. The very fact that 
every enterprise has its weak spots makes this possible. A 
keen student of factory operations or of business management 
will have little difficulty in finding some weak spots in most 
organizations. Vivid portrayal of these may make them seem 
more serious than they really are. A change to a new system 
always brings up the question, “‘ Will there not be just as many 
shortcomings under the new plan?” 

Some years ago reports on the commission form of 
city government made it appear that this type of management 
was perfection itself. On paper, the plan seemed wonderful. 
In some communities the commission plan has brought about 
great improvement; in other communities the same human 
frailties that make poor government under older plans have 
brought about poor government under the commission form. 

If, therefore, the report-maker hopes to build his structure 
on solid rock, he will be on his guard to be always thorough 
and fair, conservative in his arguments and as ready to set 
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forth the facts that seem against his recommendations as he is 
to record those that are in favor of his conclusions. 

Let him remember that he is a courageous person today who 
exploits himself as ‘‘an efficiency expert,’’ so numerous have 
been the false prophets and egotists who have operated under 
that title. 


THE GENERAL PLAN 
Report-writing may be considered under four general heads: 


1. Defining the purpose, so that the investigator or writer 
will keep the real object in view and not be led too far into 
bypaths, 

2. Collecting information. 

3. Analyzing the information into summaries, conclusions 
or recommendations. 

4, Arranging and writing the report. 


Defining the Purpose.—The open-minded researcher does 
not, of course, attempt to forecast the result of his work before 
he gets his facts, but it will not do to begin a report undertaking 
with a vague idea of what is to be studied, or the general pur- 
pose behind the plan. 

Unfortunately, too often some self-styled ‘‘efficiency”’ 
worker begins a study with a conclusion already formed and 
seeks only facts that support his pet recommendations. Such 
a man is in the position of the observer who walked through the 
forest and reported that he saw only what he expected to find. 
A judicial, unbiased mind—a determination to look for the 
truth and to report that fearlessly—are essentials in any kind 
of reporting, whether of the journalistic sort or the most scien- 
tific kind. 

Take, for example, one of the subjects previously indicated: 
an employer is interested in a study of complaints. He may 
not be of the opinion that the number of complaints directed 
against him exceeds the number received by others in the same 
kind of business. He may not hold the opinion that his 
employes are less efficient or loyal than the employes of com- 
petitors. But, as he is interested in constantly improving the 
standards of his business, he is inclined to review complaints. 
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He may have in mind finding out whether they are directed 
mainly against product or against service. He may boil 
down the purpose of the study into the topic, ‘‘Complaints: 
their number; their character; their effect; what we do with 
them; are we reducing them?” 

Now, it might be possible to write the entire history of a 
business and have it relate in some way to the subject of 
improvement of the product and the increase of satisfaction 
among users, but an employer who has become concerned about 
complaints will undoubtedly prefer a report that is concen- 
trated on that one phase of his business. If he is a broad- 
minded man, he will not shrink from learning the truth, 
though it may reflect unfavorably on his organization. 

Stating the Purpose of a Report.—The statement of the 
purpose of a report may take the form of a ‘“Foreword,’’ 
such as the following: 


The deplorable tendency on the part of insured persons to take 
advantage of the loan or cash value of their policies and the high 
percentage of these who do not revive their policies to the state 
of full protection have made it seem desirable to undertake a 
study of two questions: 

1. Why do the insured borrow on their policies or 
take advantage of the cash feature? 

2. What are the reasons for these insured persons not 
restoring their policies to good standing? 

This report gives a review based on an investigation 
into some 10,000 cases. 

It is made entirely as the result of the interest of Mr. John 
Blank, President of the International Life Insurance Company, 
but is distributed to all insurance men interested in the subject. 


Willard Fillmore, 
Investigator 
247 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
January 10, 1924 


It is usually better to have such a foreword appear on a 
‘separate sheet with a liberal amount of white space around 
the statement to throw it into prominence. 

An appropriate title page for such a study of this phase of 
insurance is that shown in Exhibit 38. 
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VITIATED INSURANCE 
POLICIES 


Report on the Tendencies Toward Borrowing on 
Insurance Policies or Utilizing the 
Cash-value Feature 


A Review of 10,000 Cases 


WILLARD FILLMORE 


247 Park Avenue s~ . New York 
January, 1924 


ExurBiT 38.—Good arrangement of title page for a report. 
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Sources of Information for Reports.—The report-writer 
usually has access to many sources of information. Among 
these are: 


1. Statistics and other information from Federal, state, 
county and city departments. 

2. Facts from trade and professional associations, and other 
organizations, such as clubs, fraternal orders, and the like. 

3. Libraries, public and private. 

4. Publishers’ offices, including newspapers, general maga- 
zines, trade, technical and professional publications. 

5. Interviews with people who know about the subject 
under discussion. ‘These may be technical men, production 
men, heads of departments, rank-and-file workers, salesmen, 
users of product, or others. 

6. Questionnaires or simple letters directed to people who 
- cannot be easily interviewed. 

7. First-hand observation and study of the product or 
service. 

8. Study of past correspondence relating to subject. 

9. Photographs, drawings, charts, maps. 

10. Tests, demonstrations, experiments, samples. 

11. Study of competitive or allied products or services 
for the purpose of making comparisons. 

12. Tracing of product or method throughout its usual 
course. 


Example of Report-making.—Suppose a large dry-goods 
store employing 1,000 people has no store paper. Some 
member of the organization believes that such a feature would 
be well worth its cost to the firm. He discusses the subject 
with the chief executive briefly only, for the purpose of seeing 
if the executive would authorize a report being made. The 
chief having indicated his willingness to review the facts and 
arguments, a report is undertaken. It will probably consist 
of these steps: 


1. Request to the national association of dry-goods mer- 
chants for a list of the stores that publish employes’ papers 
and for a review of the experiences of members for and against 
this plan of getting in closer contact with employes. 
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2. Correspondence with stores that publish papers, asking 
for recent experiences and for copies of their publications, 
perhaps also for figures as to cost of production, method of 
editing and distributing, and so on. 

3. Talks with heads of departments and perhaps with some 
employes as to the need of such a store feature. 

4, Review of subjects with which a store paper might deal. 

5. Dummy of the proposed paper with a tentative name 
lettered on the dummy. This might well be supplemented 
by a printer’s estimate of cost and a budget showing other 
expense. 

6. Preparation of outline of proposed plan of publishing, 
with perhaps some recommendation as to those well fitted 
to do this new work. 


Interviews.—Interviews often constitute an interesting and 
informing part of a report. The language of persons inter- 
viewed or consulted may be quoted in its entirety, so far as 
it may be pertinent. Accuracy is promoted by exact 
quotations. Yet the report-writer may, for the sake of 
conciseness, interpret or comment on the remarks of those 
interviewed. For example: 


On this point the branch-office managers were almost evenly 
divided, Messrs. Coleman, Prince, Elverson and Matt favoring the 
change, while Messrs. Kahn, Overman, Farr and Loudon expressed 
themselves as believing that the adoption of the new plan would 
not bring about any improvement. 

Mr. Prince said: “The change would give us a plan much like 
that used by the National Cash Register Company, when I was 
with them, and I can testify that it was a workable method.” 

Mr. Overman’s objection was based on the thought that a bonus 
offered in the manner proposed would encourage the taking of busi- 
ness from unprogressive dealers. He remarked: “Our experience 
in New Hampshire shows that we get more business from a score 
of carefully selected dealers than from fifty put on our books by 
the wholesale plan, requiring no particular standard as to methods 
of doing business.” 


Summaries, Conclusions, Recommendations.—Sometimes 
all that a report-maker can tactfully do after gathering all 
pertinent information is to present it with as many details 
as will prove interesting and helpful, then summarize the 
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important findings. The summary may be in the form of a 
review table that presents the information succinctly— 
mere figures or perhaps a diagram or chart. A conclusion 
may present merely certain facts, without incorporating a 
recommendation. 

On other reports, the maker may find it expedient to add 
pointed recommendations to his summaries or conclusions. 

Using again the example already cited, a study of the 
complaints received in one business may bring at the end of 
the report the conclusion: 


An analysis of 487 complaints received during the 6-months period 
indicates that 356, or 73 per cent, were due to causes over which 
this company had no control. 


The writer, however, may feel sure enough of his ground to 
suggest how far the remaining complaints affect the business 
and what might be done materially to reduce these complaints. 

He may add such conclusions as the following: 


Of the 487 complaints, 119 appear to have done no business with 
us since the mishaps. Their business during the year previous 
amounted to a total of $8,645. 

It is the judgment of the writer that a large proportion of such 
future losses may be saved by careful attention to the following— 
(listing what may seem to be remedies for complaints and better 
adjustment of relations with customers when they do occur). 


It is highly important, of course, that all recommendations 
be fair to the people they affect. 

Preliminary. Epitomes or Summaries.—Reports may be so 
voluminous or technical as to make it necessary to provide a 
preliminary epitome or summary that will, in small space, 
review the high points, or perhaps present the findings or 
recommendations in non-technical language that the layman 
can grasp. 

A report, for example, to the stockholders of a railroad 
company or an insurance company might, if full of details, be 
something that could be grasped easily only by experienced 
railroad or insurance men. 

The following affords an example of how a lengthy and 
technical report may be briefly summarized: 
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SumMARY OF REPORT 

The review of the selling costs of the Technical Publishing Company 
covers both the Mail-Sales and the Field-Sales records. In the interests 
of the reader who may not care to go over the many details, the following 
outline of the four divisions is given: 

Part 1 reviews inquiry costs and history, shows that inquiries have 
grown from 88,457 in 1922 to 68,543 in 1924 and that the average inquiry 
cost—all sources included—has decreased from $3.25 to $2.48. 

Part 2 deals with mail-sales effort, covers history and experiment, 
indicates gradual growth of sales from 7,492 in 1922 to 13,285 in 1924, 
and sets forth the conditions that have increased the percentage of sales 
from inquiries and also increased the actual sales cost. 

Part 8 covers the turnover of salesmen, tracing the history from a 
turnover of 175 per cent in 1919 to 87 per cent in 1924, and analyzes 
the various items that enter into the 42 per cent selling cost that prevailed 
in 1924. 

Part 4 reviews the proposed new inquiry-producing methods and the 
new sales plan, by which it is believed that the total volume of business 
can be increased and selling cost materially reduced. 

Arranging and Writing the Report.——Those who ask for 
reports usually have no inclination for wading through a mass 
of badly arranged data in order to get at the ‘‘real meat” 
of the document. 

It is hardly necessary to argue that the form adopted for the 
completed work should be one that will set forth the facts clearly 
and interestingly. The exact layout must be left to individual 
judgment. Regard must be shown for the nature of the work and 
the position and interest of those who will likely use the report. 

A small report may be neatly bound in manuscript covers, 
with its title typewritten on a label. A bulky report appears 
to better advantage when written on punched sheets and 
arranged in a ring binder. 

Here are some essentials of good arrangement. 

Title Page with Main Title and Perhaps a Sub-title that will 
identify the report when it lays on a desk or is placed in a file. 
Such a title might be of the character of: 


INSTALMENT BUYING 
Its growth and its effect on 
sales and collections during 
the years of 1923 and 1924 


A Study Accompanied by 
Tables and Charts 
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Index or Table of Contents—A very extensive report, one 
approaching the size of a fair-sized book, should have its 
index at the end. For a report of a dozen or fifty pages, a 
convenient place for the index is close to the title page. If 
there are only ten or a dozen topics, there is little need of 
arranging them alphabetically. The arrangement of a table 
of contents will be satisfactory. For example: 


Resolution of Executive Committee................. 2 
Causes leading to growth of instalment buying........ 4 
Sales figures from departments...................08. 5 
Collectionyrecordeeret ria dosti he ee ee 7 
Interviews and expressions of opinion............... 9 
Datasrromeo LueTaOUSMCSS CS Mat sacicle eine hl ero een 11 


Purpose.—Following the index or table of contents there 
may appropriately appear an explanation or definition of the 
study covered by the report. This explanation may be a 
letter by the report-maker, such as: 


Mr. G. S. Brown, President, 
Alpha Portland Cement Company 


Dear Mr. Brown: ‘ 

At the annual meeting of the sales organization, following a general 
discussion as to the expediency of our continuing the sale of our Dealer 
Calendar on the cooperative plan, the writer was requested to review 
the entire subject and to report. 

It is with pleasure that the following summary of the views of our 
salesmen and dealers is presented. 


F. W. McElroy, Service Department 


Perhaps the introduction may be a record of a motion or 
instruction by a superior. For example: 


September meeting, Executive Committee, New York Dry 
Goods Company: ‘‘ Motion unanimously carried that the 
subject of Instalment Buying and its effect on our sales 
and collections be studied and reported at as early a date 
as is expedient.” 


Presentation of Facts—Following the explanation or authori- 
zation of the report should come a clear, concise description 
of the study, the facts themselves and the methods used in 
securing them, or the sources of the information. 
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If letters were used in securing the information, copies 
should be included. If a series of questions were asked, these 
should be listed. 

Diagrams, charts, maps, tables of figures and tabular reviews 
of facts should be used freely as a means of condensing infor- 
mation conveniently and showing it graphically. In the 
example of study of instalment buying, a table might, for each 
department separately, show the total of instalment sales as 
compared with other sales and the increase or decrease of this 
percentage, extent of advertising for each department that was 
designed to encourage instalment buying, collection record 
for each department, and so on. 

Exhibit 39 is an example of a simple table such as may be 
made on a typewriter. This table sums up the findings with 


CHART: SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION AMONG CONSUMERS AND DEALERS 
OF ALL BRANDS OF CANNED Soup USED By GREATER MILWAUKEE 
Famiurs. (For ExpuanaTion SEE INTRODUCTION To ANALY- 

SIS AND Section I.) DisTRIBUTION AS REPRESENTED BY 


One Famity Usine .05 Prr Cent 
Consumer distribution Boe 
Per = Did Percent | Store 
eo gent | name | know | users | faith | Be 
ATINOUTHs.« aco ee .10 92 2 94 .08 
Biltmoretes oceans eres .10 92) 2 94 .08 
@alumetincc cache mere . 05 46 1 47 . 04 
Campbellows..2-+ ase] Ol 00) OL, 034) 1401) 82:435/e Gia Omi 00 
ID iow Ces ncasconan cues 05 46 1 47 . 04 
Eleinware.. ose ee cise ost Olmoel a 54 | 3,193 2.60 28 
hennOxeertancnso aso eae c .05 46 i 47 . 04 
JED Deter ele oor alee .05 46 1 47 . 04 
IMGnarchemerierse sic cit 210 92 2 94 .08 1 
Redishield Param wees... .05 46 1 47 . 04 
SilversBucklenaeeien ak 50343) 320 6 329 27 14 
SHIG eres waretmren sey cities 8.39} 7,746] 134 | 7,880 .68 40 
‘Vani Camp aaneeaereni een. 1.48} 1,366 24 | 1,390 Th Ns} 18 


: (Compiled by Merchandising Service Bureau, Milwaukee Journal.) 
1 Private brand. 


Exursir 39. 
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respect to the purchase of canned soups in the city of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. The page is from a report made by the Mer- 
chandising Service of the Milwaukee Journal. The columns 
at the extreme right of the table show the percentage of users 
in the Greater Milwaukee families among whom inquiry was 
made, and the distribution of the soups in Milwaukee stores. 

There is not room in this volume to deal with all of the 
methods of laying out charts, diagrams, models, tables, maps, 
and the like. One who plans to do much in the way of report 
work will find it well to review a text on charts and graphs. 
But it requires no great knowledge of the subject to use the 
circle, the bar and the curve methods of showing tendencies. 
These expedients are invaluable aids, no matter how definitely 
facts may have been set forth in text descriptions. 

In Exhibit 40, the report-maker has summed up the expendi- 
tures of the United States in motor vehicles and in highway 
improvement. Here the vertical-bar method is used to 
indicate the tendency from the year 1910 to the year 1923. 
The diagonally lined bar is used to show highway improvement 
and this is superimposed on the black bar, which indicates 
investment in motor vehicles, This staging of the figures 
visualizes very graphically the fact that road improvement 
has lagged behind the interest and investment of the public 
in motor vehicles. 

As already indicated in these pages, the presentation of 
facts in some reports may very properly terminate with con- 
clusions or even definite recommendations as to actions that 
might be taken. To illustrate: 


It is clear that, at present, only about 10 per cent of the farmers 
in the territory studied are giving consideration to permanent, 
fireproof roofing when building new structures or making repairs. 


In drawing such a summary or conclusion, the report-writer 
may, by inference, indicate that some action may be proper; 
or he may eliminate even this inference, leaving the bare facts 
of his conclusion to the judgment of the superior to whom 
the report is submitted. 

Addenda and Supplementary Material—Often much that 
has some bearing on a report is not pertinent enough to be 
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Highway Expenditures Lag Far Behind 


Investments in Motor Vehicles 


260010. | 225 2: [aa] aaa a ee ae aa 
2500 COMPARATIVE CHART 

24001 SHOWING PERCENT INCREASE 

23001 in Moror Venicte RecisTRATION 
ae & HicHWAY EXPENDITURE 

2000, a ae SE eee | 
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Exuisrr 40.—Chart showing that motor-vehicle registration has increased 
more than 2,500 per cent in 12 years, while highway expenditures during the 
same period have increased only a little more than 50 per cent. 
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included in the report proper. This material may consist of 
tables or information from fields other than the one in which 
the study has been made, but incorporating facts that throw 
some light on the mission of the report. Interesting articles 
or photographs may be attached, or a list given of books or 
articles that may be referred to. Such supplementary ma- 
terial should be preceded by an introductory page with an 
explanation such as: 


Articles that have appeared in leading 
business magazines during the last few 
years on Instalment Buying. 


Interesting Layouts of the Floors and 
Windows of other types of Retail Stores. 


Progressive photographs of the 
Blank Automatic Loader in service. 


Samples of other fabrics that 
compete in a lesser degree. 


or 


100 Letters of Inquiry taken 
without any effort to select. 


EXAMPLE OF SHORT REPORT 


The report, in the form of a letter, shown in Exhibit 41, is a 
good example of a concise form. A large retail automobile- 
selling organization had under discussion the question of what 
points were uppermost in the minds of purchasers in making 
their selections. An employe who had demonstrated his 
ability to ‘‘find out things’? was asked to make a report on 
the subject, if any facts were available. In a few days he 
wrote the letter appearing on page 138. 

Like a good investigator, he at once made an effort, before 
Jaunching an expensive and laborious original research, to learn 
if some organization had already secured the information. 
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New York, March 8, 1924 


Mr. James E. Blank, President, 
Blank Motor Sales Corporation 


Subject: ‘“‘What points are uppermost in the minds of automobile- 
purchasers ?”’ 
Dear Mr. Blank: 

Inquiry reveals that the very information we sought in our sales 
conferences a few days ago has been obtained recently by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 

The table below was compiled after a poll of more than 20,000 
automobile-owners. 


Summary of Potnts UppERMOsT IN THE MInpDs oF AUTOMOBILE- 


PURCHASERS 

PER PER 
CENT CENT 
Ih, IDINGI Ne oo ceed ae ease 15.0 7. Hill-cliimbing or power. 7.0 
2. Economy of operation..... 1420 Se E lexi ilit yams ene 6.5 

Se COMLOTteae Eee eee 9.5 9. Endorsement of car by 
AS PriGG ae ence ee 9.5 Others yas es 6.5 
Oy APDearance ee. oe neers S201 Os opeciica tions sist 6.0 
6. Service facilities of manu- ds Spee ce ees hare 5.5 
fActUrers. me wees. te 7.9 12. Appoimtments;.......- 5.0 
100.0 


This information was gathered about a year ago. 

Ten per cent of the replies came from owners of Fords. 

The questions were addressed to automobile-owners in different 
states of the Union and to owners of middle-priced cars as well as to those 
owning cars selling for $3,000 or more. 

It is not stated how many of these owners were women; this is a 
factor to be considered. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Exurpit 41.—A simple, letter-form of report. 


REPORT ON A PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION ENTERPRISE 


A report to the New York Bridge and Tunnel Commission 
und the New Jersey Interstate Bridge and Tunnel Commis- 
sion, by Chief Engineer C. M. Holland, affords an example 
of a report on a construction enterprise of good size. 

The introduction and outline are shown in Exhibit 42. 
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In carrying out your instructions to report on a plan, type, 
and size of tunnel for vehicular traffic under the Hudson River, 
with a tentative estimate of cost, it was apparent to your Engi- 
neer, after a survey, that the important features are: 


I. Location: 
. Limitation by legislation. 
. The territory to be served. 
. Alignment. 
. Approaches. 
. Depth fixed by the United States Government. 
. Grades. 


. Surveys and Borings. 
. Traffic. 
. Capacity. 


. Tunnel Section. 
1. Headroom. 
2. Width of roadway: 
(a) Widths of vehicles. 
(b) The number of lines of vehicles to be carried. 
(c) Safe and convenient clearances between vehicles. 
8. Space for ventilation. 


. Ventilation: 
1. The amount and composition of exhaust gases from 
automobiles. 
2. Method of making the exhaust gases harmless. 
3. Equipment. 


. Type and Method of Construction: 
1. Shield-driven tunnel. 
2. Trench tunnel. 
3. Caisson tunnel. 


. Estimates: 
1. Construction. 
2. Real estate and easements. 
3. Operation. 
4, Income. 


. It was found necessary, in order to obtain the desired 
information for a complete analysis of the tunnel project, 
to make extended investigations. This information is 
presented in the form of appendices. 


Exuipit 42.—Introduction and outline of a technical report. 
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A report of this character necessarily covers a great deal 
of ground, comprehending technicalities, legal questions, 
interstate relations, and so on. 

The outline of the report shows how the engineer and his 
assistants grouped the varying subjects so as to clarify their 
presentation. 


EXAMPLE OF PROMOTIONAL REPORT 


An example of the promotional form of report is afforded 
by a printed pamphlet bearing the title page shown in Exhibit 
43. 

The author of this report does not give the source of the 
quotation which forms the final item on the title page, and this 
omission takes away a little of the force of the quotation. 

The first page of the text repeats the information given on 
the cover page and also sets forth that the report is a ‘‘ Paper 
presented to the Eleventh International Cotton Congress of 
Stockholm, June, 1922.” 

The opening topic of this report covers the history of cotton. 
This is reproduced in its entirety to show the style of treatment: 


The natives of America, long before its discovery by Columbus, 
cultivated the cotton plant, which is indigenous to the American 
continent. Cortez refers to the skill of the Mexicans in spinning and 
weaving; Pizarro found in the ancient tombs of Peru cloths of cotton, 
that by some archeologists are said to be older than the civilization 
of the Incas. 

The chroniclers, who accompanied the first explorers to Brazil, 
all refer to the cotton plant, which was cultivated by the natives. 
The seed, ground and cooked, was used by them as food; the lint, 
separated from the seed by hand, was spun and woven into ham- 
mocks, which were called inni. Hans Staden, a Dutchman, who 
was prisoner of the Indians for several years, says that they also 
made of cotton a kind of sack, open at both ends, called typpoy, 
which they used as a shirt. Even after the Portuguese occupation 
the soldiers’ hammocks were made by the Indian women. 

Ancient documents refer to the commerce, already existing at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century between the natives of Ceara 


and pirates, who went there to obtain cotton, pepper, birds, wood 
and amber, 
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POSSIBILITIES OF COTTON CULTIVA- 
TION IN THE STATE OF CEARA, 
NORTH-EAST BRAZIL 


By 
InpEFONSO ALBANO 


Vice-president of the State of Cear4, 

Mayor of Fortaleza, Director of the 

Commercial Association, Formerly 

Member of Ceard of the Chamber of 
Deputies of Brazil. 


“A very important rédle in the 
history of cotton is reserved to 
the valley of the Jaguaribe, the 
Brazilian Nile.” 


Exuipit 43.—Cover page of a promotional report. 
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Cear4 was among the first regions of Brazil to export cotton, 
after the Portuguese occupation. In 1777 some 1,170 kilos of cotton, 
grown on the Uruburetama mountain, were exported to Bahia; in the 
following year 3,510 kilos from identical source were shipped to 
Lisbon via Bahia. The cultivation of this staple grew quickly, so that 
at the end of the century the mean yearly crop of Uruburetama was 
75,000 kilos. Farmers around Fortaleza, the principal settlement, 
also began to plant cotton. They were soon followed by planters 
from the fertile Jaguaribe Valley, which was one of the first regions 
in Ceardé to be inhabited and cultivated; they succeeded in those 
days in exporting, through the harbor of Aracaty, 300,000 kilos of 
cotton a year. 


The following list of headings shows the report-maker’s 
development of the subject of his report: 


First Gins. 

Exports of Cotton (tables by years). 

The State of Ceara. 

Railways. 

Seasons. 

Rainfall. 

Cotton Species Grown in Ceard. 

Cotton Oil and Cake Industry. 

Method of Cultivation. 

Position of Cear4 in World Market. 

Cotton Staple 55 mm. long. 

Textile World’s Opinion on Brazil. 

Jaguaribe Valley. 

Irrigation Projects (table showing location, character and 
extent). 

Production Possibilities of Ceard. 


The report closes with a cordial invitation to the Cotton 
Congress to visit Ceard “in order to study the possibility of 
organizing companies for cultivating cotton under irrigation 
in that state.” 


REPORT ON A NEWSPAPER SITUATION 


A survey of the newspaper readers of the city of Cleveland, 
Ohio, bears the title reproduced in Exhibit 44. 

This report is a 38-page document, with the inside pages of 
white paper mimeographed, size 814 by 11. The report is 
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neatly bound in gray manuscript covers, the binding being 
fastened and scored at the side, so that the report may be 
read as a book. The front cover bears the title on an attrac- 
tive label. 


R. O. Eastman, Incorporated 


7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


REPORT OF SURVEY 
OF 
CLEVELAND NEWSPAPER READERS 


Exursit 44.—Form of label used by a well known organization specializing 
in business surveys. 


A formal inside title page duplicates the information on the 
cover page. Then follows this explanation of the purpose of 
the study: 


This survey has been made for one purpose only, and that is to secure 
facts regarding newspaper-reading tendencies in the city of Cleveland, 
the character of the circulation of the respective newspapers, reader- 
interest and attention paid to advertising from a strictly unbiased point 
of view. 

The only interest concerned in this survey was an interest in securing 
such facts, with no regard whatsoever as to whether they favored one 
paper or another. The immediate occasion for the survey was to produce 
evidence for a specific advertiser (of a household commodity) as to the 
best selection to be made, if one paper were to be employed to advertise 
that commodity to the consuming public of Cleveland, and as to whether 
one paper only could be safely used. 

The conflicting claims and statements put forth by the newspapers 
themselves, and the presentation of broadly drawn conclusions in “‘sur- 
vey” form, with no tangible evidence as to what those conclusions were 
based upon, have made it necessary for the advertiser either to make a 
blind choice or to conduct an independent investigation. 

This survey does not purport to be finally conclusive, but the facts, so 
far as they go, are facts, and should be a valuable aid to judgment. They 
are carefully and intelligently tabulated, and presented in such a way 
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that the figures speak for themselves. We have no object in offering any 
other arguments for or against any of the newspapers reported upon. 
In considering this report, it is well to recognize what the survey does 
not purport to be as well as the purposes which it is designed to serve: 
It does not take into consideration any of the territory reached by 
the Cleveland papers outside of the city of Cleveland, except the 
immediate suburbs, which, in effect, are a part of Cleveland proper. 


Number of Daily Papers Read 


A; One paper onlyxitecesch « fecal tae enter ctote 35.0 per cent 
‘Bi Two, papers only. eae stators terete me tareieke 49.7 per cent 
Ci Three: papers) owccc ten hee ee 15.3 per cent 


Exursit 45.—Circle chart showing contrast by area method. 


It does not purport to check up on the volume of circulation of the 
Cleveland papers, nor the territorial distribution. 

Because of the primary object of the survey, to determine the home 
influence, the great majority of interviews were secured in the home, and 
therefore reflect the interest and opinions of women to a much greater 
extent than of men. For this reason the survey will not meet the pur- 
poses of advertisers interested in appeals to men only, as well as it does 
those of advertisers of merchandise bought primarily by the housewife or 
for the home. 
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Percentage of Surveyed Homes Reached by Various 


Combinations of Daily Papers 


News only 
Press only 
P. D. only 
News and P. D. 
News and Press 
Press and P. D. 


News, Press and P. D. 


Exursit 46.—Bar method of indicating percentages. 


Duplication of Sunday Papers 


“Total Sunday 


Plain Dealera 


D 


75 .8¢ 


A. Sunday Plain Dealer only 

B. Both Sunday Plain Dealer and Sunday News 
LERWUG RE cic 6.9 05 8 8S Bs Cota PENRO Ea ON ORE 

C. Sunday News Leader only 

D. No Cleveland Sunday Papers.............. 


Total Sunday 
News Leaders 
38.4%, 


46.7 per cent 


19.1 per cent 
20.2 per cent 
4.0 per cent 


Exuisit 47.—Comparisons indicated by lined areas, 
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The summaries herein are based upon the results of personal interviews 
conducted by trained and carefully supervised reporters. These inter- 
views were distributed in such a way as to represent all classes adequately. 
While a fairly widespread distribution was secured territorially, more 


Where Advertising is Most Likely to be Seen 
(Readers’ Opinion) 


Bis NG 08s rah 5) shoe sracsreporerenk ere eh ta Sia ee eens 23.6 per cent 
By Pr6S8 ccncsaye sistepnie ators oP OR ee 36.1 per cent 
GC. Plain: Dealen snes s tas ccte teeacae eciereioe eres 34.2 per cent 
D;, Elsewhere or’ no choice... sons ocwierse se sicinte 6.1 per cent 


Exursit 48.—Percentages visualized by segments of a circle. 


attention was given to the representation of different classes, as will be 
indicated by the cross-analyses by “business, profession or occupation.” 
All interview reports were thoroughly checked for accuracy and 


consistency. Sorting and counting were done mechanically, providing 
for a maximum of accuracy in tabulation. 
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QurEstion 6. Newspapers Reap Cross-ANAaLyzED By Krnp or Homn 


Apartments and double houses are treated as a separate division, three 
groups being established as shown below: 


Home owned Home rented picniee nat 
Motaleeroup ese oa 608 | 100.0% | 232 | 100.0% | 250 | 100.0% 
sotale Views: e ne at ee S24) | 53de2 eZ 56.8 100 | 40.0 
Ocalgeress rer eee 396 65.1 129 65.5 1386 | 54.4 
EO tale) Molec in soi 396 65.1 164 70.5 146 | 58.4 
eG Caledei esha settee 39 6.4 13 ORO 5 0) 
otal Set Dc. ek ees 455 74.8 174 74.9 197 | 78.8 
PLO GalipSeeNE lee alo tae evs 268 44.1 89 38.3 alt 28.4 
Loualeouherssce serie 29 4.8 3 hes} 4 1.6 
ING: OMllPo aes 055 oer 52 8.6 15 6.5 24 9.6 
FERASS OMA ete sata Gein 6 89 14.6 25 10.8 53 21.2 
BONY Aenean ee eres 42 6.9 31 le, 7 iil 20.4 
News and Préss........ 163 26.8 GU) | se 39 15.6 
ING Meld O> De. oe ode 218 35.8 91 39.2 51 20.4 
JOOS inl IZ, ID)... a5ceee 247 40.6 79 34.0 59 23.6 
News, Press and Plain 
DeOLer eee ee 114 18.7 37 15.9 16 6.4 
Exurit 49. 


Question 7. NewspaPERS Reap Cross-ANALYZED BY OWNERSHIP 
or AUTOMOBILE 


It was necessary to make somewhat arbitrary divisions of the different 
automobiles owned. ‘This was done according to class and price. In 
the few instances where a person interviewed stated that two automobiles 
were owned, as, for instance, Packard and Ford, this report was, of 
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course, considered as being in the higher classification. The classifica- 
tion by make of cars was as follows: 


Kinp or AuTOMOBILE OWNED 


Cuass A Cuass B Crass C 
Chevrolet Briscoe Gray Cadillac 
Dodge Buick Auburn Franklin 
Ford Chalmers Velie Lincoln 
Maxwell Chandler Nash Marmon 
Overland Essex R. V. Knight Packard 
Durant Haynes Columbia Paige 
Star Hudson National Peerless 

Hupmobile Stephens Pierce Arrow 

Jewett Moon Wills St. Clair 

Jordan Davis Winton 

Oakland Liberty Premier 

Oldsmobile Cleveland Stanley 

Reo Rickenbacker 

Studebaker Earl 

Willys-Knight Allen 

Mitchell 

Class of Automobile A B Cc None 
pRopalteroup eset 415/100. 0 %/270|100.0%| 40)100.0%|377|100.0% 
Ro calle Mewsmee weer 187| 45.0 |160) 59.2 | 28) 70.0 |188} 49.8 
NO talwleres sme cise sree 240} 57.7 |170} 62.9 | 24| 60.0 |233) 61.8 
TLotale Dome ace 271) 6523 |196) 7235732) 800) |207i bieo 
PRotaleieinesmemtere ee 19 4.6 | 28) 10.4 3 Geo 9 2.4 
AKSELISE YER ID. cos cea ee aes PAK eéréore | GS SRLS gall 7A 
AKA SG Ie Io coco coe 144, 34.7 |131) 48.5 | 23) 57.5 |142| 37.6 
Lotalothersemeneeel 8 1.9 6 2.2 1 250 21 5.0 
News only....... 34 8.2 | 20 7.4 2 5.0) 37 9.8 
Presson lyases GO weLO ila ee amd dere 3 (50 Ne O9 eat ses 
PDS onlyn.euseeee 68) 16.4 | 20 7.4 1 2.5 | 35 9.4 
News and Press...... SUP LOTS Ste Shel Nels ee S2e mie So lee G. 
News andePs Dae 114; 27.4 |120; 44.4 | 23) 57.5 |109) 28.9 
Pressrandyrw LD) sn eee 134; 32.3 |/119| 44.0] 18) 45.0 |120) 31.8 
News, Press and Plain 
Dealencancaeener 45) 10.8 | 66) 24.4 | 10) 25.0) 48] 12.7 


S. P. D. indicates Sunday Plain Dealer; S. N. L., Sunday News-Leader, 
and so on. 


Exuisit 50, 
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ANALYSIS OF Cross-SECTION oF Eacu Paprr’s READERS 
(Parallel Tabulations) 
| News Press Plain Dealer 
(556) (661) (706) 
How received: 
Subscribed tome ones 93 |16.7%| 67 |10.2%| 285 40.0% 
Bought regularly........... 420 |75.6° | 552 1883.6 | 402 [57.7 
Bought occasionally........ 42 | 7.6 40 | 6.1 10 | 1.4 
Number readers per paper: 
Oneeeamndee a US | 57 XD || Boo DOMESHO 
PLWOs trend cma cticts sar creat tse 137 |24.7 180 |27.3 184 |26.4 
ARAN RECS col eis Bas cy ae ote 172 131.0 170 |25.8 197 |28.0 
WOU Teaeye ae encore cera eae 132 |23.8 174 |26.4 ISOZono) 
IV Gtoee ren Pee ters sine: era seeded 54 | 9.7 63 | 9.6 48 | 6.9 
Moresthanstivessesees ee 45 | 8.1 52) ied 35 | 5.0 
Average readers per paper!..| ... | 3.4 353 3.1 
How long read: 
Two years or less........... 59 |10.6 LE Wf 54 | 7.8 
Three to nine inclusive...... 239 |43.1 284 |43.3 261 |37.6 
FRenvOrsmOLe ects cee oe ook 256 |46.2 | 315 148.0 | 378 154.5 
Average length of time read 
(Gears ye ere Settee ees sicaare 9.6 NO), 7 10.8 
Where secured: 
Delivered at home.......... 212 |88.2 | 257 |39.0 | 586 |84.0 
Delivered at place of business| 45 | 8.1 54 | 8.2 iss} al) 
Boughtionvstreets.. 0. . sem « 297 |53.6 847 |52.7 99 |14.2 
What done with it: 
IECEERACENOIMC, pracrseeete ie ates ct iste a) ilevsre ceece Pos sever |e avotete.§ 459 |71.4 
Taken to place of business....| ... |...... mi eetenear 184 |28.6 
EMalcenm OMesncesnte sreressre so 331 |98.1 338 |96.7 
Left at place of business... .. Cuiples 10 | 3.8 
Average time spent reading this 
paper: 
Less than 15 minutes..,.... 34 | 6.1 34 | 5.2 56 | 8.2 
C5 tors Oma mGes meters cretion 207 |37.4 300 |45.6 343 |50.0 
30 tor OrmInubesin.ee sere cc 160 |30.5 174 |26.4 181 |26.4 
45 minutes to 1 hour........ 85 |15.3 92 |14.0 62 | 9.1 
Moresthan’ Ishouryers tose: 59 |10.6 58 | 8.8 43 | 6.3 


ee ee See ee 
1 Counting more than five as six only. 
2 Remember that most of answers are from women. 


Exurpir 51. 
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There is no table of contents and no index in this report on 
Cleveland newspapers. A table of contents would have been 
helpful. The various topics are indicated by such side-head- 
ings as: 


Newspaper Situation in Cleveland (general outline of field). 
The Plain Dealer (history, circulation, politics, ete.—a bird’s- 
eye view of the paper). 
The Cleveland Press (similar review of this paper). 
The Cleveland News and Sunday News-Leader (similar review 
of this paper). 
The Cleveland Times (similar review of this paper). 
Summary of Survey Results. 
Newspapers Read. 
Average Number of Papers Read: 
Readers of one paper only, two papers only, etc. 
Duplication of three daily papers. 
Duplication between daily and Sunday papers. 
Reading of Sunday papers: 
Time spent on Sunday papers. 
Preferences. 
Reasons for Preferences. 


These are not all of the headings used, but they indicate the 
method of making the report. Exhibits 45 to 50 show the 
form of charts and tables used to present the summarized 
information. 

The final pages of this report provide an analysis or ‘‘ cross- 
section’? of each newspaper’s readers. Exhibit 51 is an 
example of this analysis. 

It will be observed that the writer of this report, in keeping 
with the spirit of his introductory remarks, sets forth merely the 
facts uncovered, leaving the reader to form his own conclusions 
as to the comparative value of the various newspapers for a 
given advertiser’s purpose. 


RESEARCH REPORTS BY TRADE INVESTIGATORS 


Some of the most notable selling campaigns have. been the 
result of research work done by publishers, by advertising 
agencies, by a manufacturer’s own research department or by 
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independent research organizations that do not attempt to 
sell advertising space or even conduct sales campaigns but 
merely make a study of market conditions as related to the 
product or business under consideration. 

As far as the securing of facts is concerned, the methods of 
these various organizations are about the same. Publishers 
may, perhaps, be more biased in their recommendations 
than would an advertising agency, an independent research 
organization or the manufacturer’s own research department, 
for the reason that publishers’ merchandising or research 
departments are maintained for the purpose of developing 
business, which means, of course, the selling of advertising 
space. 

The publisher of a large newspaper is in a position to furnish 
valuable data about the retail outlets in its city of publication, 
the kind of goods sold, the standing of dealers, the probable 
market for new goods, dealers’ attitude toward new products, 
and so on. 

A national magazine publisher might be able to uncover facts 
with reference to yearly purchases and needs that would be 
invaluable to a manufacturer. 

As a typical example of the reports made by such trade 
investigators, some exhibits are reproduced from a study made 
by the Curtis Publishing Company with the view of interesting 
the Alpha. Portland Cement Company in the use of space in 
nationally circulated magazines. 

While the Curtis Publishing Company assumed the responsi- 
bility of making this study, taking the initiative, it consulted 
the manufacturer and secured his views as to the type of 
information he would be most interested in getting from 
dealers, contractors, and so on. 

The Curtis report, as finally submitted to the manufacturer, 
was in two sections, each neatly bound in manuscript covers. 
Part 1 was labeled ‘‘Cement Questionnaire, October, 1923,” 
and Part 2 was entitled ‘‘ Alpha Portland Cement Company 
Investigation—Interviews.” 
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Exhibit 52 shows the introductory remarks to Part 1 of this 
report, giving the divisions and purpose of the questionnaire. 


In October, 1923, a questionnaire was sent out for the Alpha 
Portland Cement Company to 1,054 dealers and contractors. 
These were divided into five groups and keyed as follows: 

AA—193 Active Alpha Dealers. 

AB—193 Dealers not retailing Alpha Cement. 

AC—200 Alpha Contractors. 

AD—318 Dealers, 159 of whom retail Alpha and 159 who 


do not. 
AE—150 Alpha Contractors. 

The groups AA, AB and AC received Letter I, a copy of which 
follows. The results are tabulated separately. 

Groups AD and AE received Letter II, with questionnaire 
attached, the questionnaire being somewhat different in each 
case. A copy of Letter II and of the two questionnaires follow. 
The results of the two questionnaires are tabulated separately. 


Exursit 52.—Introduction to the questionnaire part of the report of the 
Curtis Publishing Company to the Alpha Cement Company. 


Letter I, mentioned in the introductory remarks, is repro- 
duced in Exhibit 53. 


October 26, 1923 


Your answer to the following question will be of real importance 
to a large manufacturer in preparing an advertising campaign. 

In what national magazine would you be most likely to see an 
advertisement of Portland Cement? 

Uncle Sam has been paid the postage on the enclosed envelope, 
and your courtesy in writing in the answer on the line below 
will be very much appreciated. 


Yours very truly, 
J. H. Stevens 


I would be most likely to see an advertisement in 


Exuisit 53.—Questionnaire Letter I, sent out to 193 active Alpha Cement 
dealers, 
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The tabulation given in Exhibit 54 shows how the informa- 


tion from Questionnaire-letter I was presented in the report. 


In what national magazine would you be most likely to see an advertisement 
of Portland Cement? 


Sent out..... 
QUESTIONNARIES { Returned 


SECOND THIRD 

MAGAZINES CHOoIcE CHOICE 
The Saturday Evening Post 5 
American Magazine 2 
Country Gentleman 1 
Building Supply News 
Concrete Magazine 
Literary Digest 
National Geographic 
American Builder 
Elk’s Magazine 
American Lutheran Survey 
American Lumberman 
American Legion Weekly 
American Contractor 
Black Diamond 
Collier’s 
Chicago Herald Examiner 
Cosmopolitan 
Concrete Products 
Engineering News-Record 
Field & Stream 
Farm Mechanics 
Hardware Dealers’ Magazine 
Harper’s 
National Builder 
New England Farm Journal 
Pathfinder 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Popular Mechanics 
Prairie Farmer 
Permanent Builder 
Retail Lumberman 
Scribner’s 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
The Christian Herald 
Any leading magazine 


BPRERPeEYP NN wwe 


Bee eee 


[esr are rol eons weet 


Exuisit 54.—Tabulation of information received from a questionnaire-letter, 
as presented in a Curtis Publishing Company report. 
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Exhibit 54 exemplifies an important principle in reports of 
this nature—that is, the necessity for covering a large number 
of names in order to come close to correct conclusions with 
respect to the reading or the buying habits of people. It will 
be observed that a number of publications are named only once. 
Were another 107 answers received to a similar questionnaire, 
it is possible that some of these magazines might be named four 
or five times. The averages of the magazines at the top of the 
list are more likely to be accurate than are those named only 
once or twice. 

The report also contained two other tabulated sheets, show- 

‘ing the replies that were received from Questionnaire-letter I 
addressed to 193 dealers who do not retail Alpha Cement, 
and 200 contractors using Alpha Cement. These were similar 
in make-up to the tabulation reproduced in Exhibit 54. 

Following these three tabulated sheets appeared Letter IT, 
shown in Exhibit 55-a. 


October 26, 1923 


Your answers to the questions on the attached sheet will be 
of real importance to a large manufacturer in preparing an 
advertising campaign. 

The combined judgment of a number of dealers, like yourselves, 
will have a great deal of influence on the manufacturer. The 
successful solving of this problem depends, of course, on the 
replies received from different sections. 

I wish to assure you that this information is for statistical 
purposes only. It is not even necessary for me to know who 
you are, and you need not put your name on the reply, if you 
do not desire to do so. 

Uncle Sam has been paid the postage on the enclosed envelope. 


Will you be kind enough to return the question-blank with your 
answers? 


Yours very truly, 


J. H. Stevens 


Exurit 55-a.—Questionnaire-letter II, sent to 318 dealers, 159 of whom 
retail Alpha Cement and 159 who do not retail the Alpha brand. 
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The question-blank that accompanied Letter II, sent to 
dealers, is reproduced in Exhibit 55-b. 


. What percentage of your customers express an interest in a 
certain brand of cement as compared to those who just ask for 
“cement” or “Portland Cement?” 

. What percentage of the people who buy cement from you ask 
for special information on the building of some certain im- 
provement? 

. Do you regard it as important that cement manufacturers 
continue to advertise helpful information on cement improve- 
ments and direct the reader to the local building-material 
dealer? 

. In your own promotional work, what methods have you 
found give the best results in increasing the use of cement? 

. What could cement manufacturers do to help you that they 
are not doing now? 

. Which appeals to you as the more important for the future 
years of the cement business—promoting big work or develop- 
ing what might be called the ‘“‘smaller uses of cement?” 

. In what particular publication would you be most likely to 
see an advertisement of cement? 


Exurit 55-b.—The list of questions that accompanied Letter II, sent to 
dealers, 


As an indication of how the information from the question- 
naire-blank was tabulated and presented to the manufacturer, 
see Exhibits 56, 57 and 58. The answers to the other five 
questions were summarized and presented inmuch the same 
manner, making seven tabulated sheets following Letter II 
and the question-blank. The information was presented in 
such a way as to be grasped almost at a glance, a very 
important consideration in the preparation of a report of this 
nature, because, unless a manufacturer is keenly interested 
or has asked for such a report, it is not likely that he will give 
nuch time to the consideration of the data. 

The quoting of the exact expressions used by a number of the 
dealers is an interesting feature of Exhibit 56. 
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1. What percentage of your customers express an interest in a 
certain brand of cement as compared to those who just ask for 
“cement” or “Portland Cement?” 

Sent out 
QUESTIONNAIRES ; Returned 
Percentage returned 

No information 

Dealers estimating per cent of customers asking for 

cement by brand name 


Per Cents NuMBER OF TIMES PERCENTAGE OF ALL 
MENTIONED MENTIONED ESTIMATES 


11 


He ee HOOHOOOR 


8 
8 
6 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
47 


RANGE OF CHOICE 


74.5 per cent of those estimating varied from 1 to 25 per cent 
25.4 per cent of those estimating varied over 25 per cent 
Dealers replying “Few customers have brand preference’’... 10 
Dealers replying ‘‘No customers have brand preference”.... 7 
Dealers replying ‘‘Most customers have brand preference” 1 
Dealers replying “From 90 to 100 per cent of customers just 
ask for cement or Portland Cement’’! 
Dealers replying ‘‘80 per cent ask for Universal” 
Dealers replying ‘‘Trade asks for Medusa”’ 
Dealers replying ‘‘ Atlas is mostly asked for” 
Dealers replying ‘‘Sell Universal; 10 per cent want other 


1 In few cases dealer replied that Customer sometimes asks 
about “color” or “time of set.” 


Exuipit 56.—Showing how the information from each question of the 
question-blank was tabulated and presented to the manufacturer. 
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4. In your own promotional work, what methods have you found 
give the best results in increasing the use of cement? 


QUESTIONNAIRES 


No information 
Dealers finding personal contact with customers gives the 
best results 
Talks on permanency 
General talks on uses, comparative values, etc 
Advice on special problems 
(One replied: “‘Free service department for plans 
and estimates.’’) 
General advice and courtesy 
(One mentioned: ‘‘Sell good brands.”’ 
Another: ‘‘Have it on hand when wanted.’’) 
Refer to noticeable completed jobs 
Dealers finding advertising gives best results 
(Three replied: ‘‘Local advertising.” One of these 
also mentioned personal attention, and so is checked 
twice.) 
Dealers and contractors finding distribution of “‘litera- 
ture’’ personally and by mail gives best results 
(Two replied: ‘Literature’ obtained from cement 
companies. ) 
Dealers doing no special promotional work 
(One wrote: ‘“‘Do not favor promotional work.’’) 


Exuieit 57.—How the answers to Question 4 of the question-blank were 
presented to the manufacturer. 


The response to the questions featured in Exhibits 57 and 
58 was not large—only 86 answers being received from the 318 
questionnaires—but this low percentage may be accounted 
for when one learns of the many querying letters received by 
retail dealers. The questions were, however, good. They 
deal with the building-material retailer’s own interests. The 
questioner who shows by his messages that he is studying ways 
and means of helping the dealer in his home campaign is much 
more likely to command attention than if he propounds 
questions from some other point of view. 
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Exhibits 57 and 58 show clearly the variety of view among 
retail dealers as to what a manufacturer ought to do. As 
might be expected, many of the dealers had given no extended 
thought to some of these topics. Some of the expressions are 
obviously offhand opinions. Such an expression as “Do not 
favor promotional work”’ is a good word-picture of the retailer 
who is content to take the business that comes easily and who 
does not enter enthusiastically into the manufacturer’s pro- 
motion program. His group is a large one. 


6. Which appeals to you as the more important for the future 
years of the cement business—promoting big work or develop- 
ing what might be called the ‘‘smaller uses of cement?” 


QUESTIONNAIRES 


No information 
Dealers replying that they have no opinions 


Dealers thinking promotion of ‘‘smaller uses of cement”’ 

more important 

(Four wrote: “Both important but small users need 
education; big users know cement.” 

Two replied: ‘‘Big users do not help jobbers; they buy 
direct.” 

One replied: ‘‘Big jobs must be done; rush small jobs.” 

Another wrote: ‘Small work is the medium for even 
demand of cement.’’) 


Dealers thinking the development of big work more 
important 
(One replied: “Small work will follow.”) 


(Three answered: ‘‘One will help other.” 
One answered: “Small work is increasing rapidly now.’’) 


Two dealers gave the answer: ‘‘ More cement will be used 
every year” 


Exuisir 58.—How the answers to Question 6 of the question-blank were 
tabulated and presented in the report. 
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The third questionnaire went to alist of 150 Alpha contractors. 
This questionnaire is reproduced in Exhibit 59. 


. What percentage of the people for whom you do building 
indicate that they would prefer to have a certain brand of 
Portland Cement used? 

. Do you yourself have any preference as to the kind of Portland 
Cement used? 

. Why? 

. In what way has any cement company been particularly 


helpful to you during the last few years? 

. Can you suggest any way in which a cement company could 
be more helpful to you and to the people for whom you build 
permanent improvements? 

. What magazines—technical, trade and general—do you read 
regularly? 

. In what magazines would you be most likely to see an adver- 
tisement of cement? 


Exuiit 59.—Questionnaire going to 150 contractors. 


The information secured from the other six questions of the 
questionnaire sent to contractors was summarized and pre- 
sented in the report in the general manner of the tabulation 
shown in Exhibit 60, the tabulation of the answers to Question 
7 forming the final sheet of Part 1 of this report of the Curtis 
Publishing Company. 

In Part 2 of the report, under the heading of ‘‘Scope, 
Method and Intent of Investigation,” this explanation was 
made: 


The report which follows is the result of an investigation made 
among a number of building-material dealers and contractors who 
retail or uxe cement. Interviews were held with both large and 
small dealers and contractors in cities and in small towns in the 
eastern half of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

No attempt was made to select dealers who handle Alpha cement, 
and therefore this report represents the view of some dealers who 
handle Alpha exclusively, of some who retail it along with other 
brands and of others who do not retail it at all. 

Questions were asked in such a way as to bring out the dealer’s 
or contractor’s experience and to develop a thought-out opinion 
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1. What percentage of the people for whom you do building 
indicate that they would prefer to have a certain brand of 
Portland Cement used? 


Sent out 
QUESTIONNAIRES } Returned 
Percentage returned 


ConTRACTORS’ 
ANSWERS 


No information 
“‘Customers show no brand preference”’ 10 
“10% of customers show brand preference”’ 
“40 % of customers use Lehigh Valley’ (Carries Lehigh, 
Dexter & Edison) 
“50% of customers prefer Alpha and 50% prefer 


“50% of customers prefer Alpha”’ 

“100 % of customers show brand preference” 

‘“‘Customers very seldom show preference; architects 
specify brands” 

‘‘Customers use any cement recommended” 

‘‘Customers favorable to several brands” 

“Most customers don’t know one brand from another” 


ExuisBiT 60.—Tabulation of the answers to Question 1 of the questionnaire 
sent to contractors. 


rather than any agreement or disagreement with the investigator’s 
ideas. 

It was the purpose of the investigator to get unprejudiced opinions 
from them and to learn: 


1. The uses and future of cement. 

2. On what basis cement is bought and sold by dealers. 

3. The standing of the various cement companies and of their 
products among dealers, contractors and property-owners. 

4. The effect of newspaper, farm journal and trade journal adver- 
tising on these three classes. 

5. The effect of national advertising in increasing the use of 
cement and of certain brands. 

6. Anything that would throw more light on the value of national 
advertising as applied to a certain brand or to certain brands of 
cement. 
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Then were summarized, under the following heads, the 
observations of the investigators, written for the most part in 
the language in which they were gathered from the dealers and 
contractors. This added realism and news value to the report, 
the manufacturer naturally being interested in the dealer 
and contractor attitude. 


Uses. 

Future. 

Basis on which Cement Is Bought and Sold: 
Quality. 
Price. 

Delivery and Service. 

Friendship. 

Brand. 

Standing of the Various Cement Companies and Their Products. 

Effect of Newspaper, Farm Journal and Trade Journal Adver- 
tising. 

Effect of National Advertising in Increasing the Use of Cement 
and of Certain Brands. 


Under ‘‘ Uses” were five paragraphs, showing the different 
branches of industry in which cement is largely used—roads, 
bridges, dams, office buildings, warehouses, factories, railroads, 
farm buildings, and so on. The miscellaneous small uses of 
cement were also reviewed. 

Under the heading of ‘‘Future,’’ comments of contractors 
and dealers were listed, showing the reasons why they believed 
the cement industry to have a big future. 

Under ‘Quality’ a few paragraphs were given, showing 
that, while all Portland cement is practically standardized, 
many dealers and contractors, for reasons given, prefer 
certain brands or makes over other brands. 

Under “Price” five paragraphs set forth tersely that, while 
the price of cement, too, is more or less standardized, the ques- 
tion of freight enters into consideration. Thus, a variation of a 
cent or two cents on a single barrel of cement might swing many 
a big contract. Naturally, the manufacturer who has a plant 
nearest the point of operation has the advantage in this respect. 

The reader can readily imagine the kind of information given 
under ‘Delivery and Service.”’ No manufacturer can hope 
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to retain the patronage of a dealer or contractor if his delivery 
and service are not of a high order. 

Under “‘Friendship,’”’ the maker of the report summarized 
views from dealers and contractors, showing how friendship 
exerts a big influence in the purchasing or specifying of brands. 
The manufacturer who has given satisfactory service and deliv- 
ery in a pinch is the one who is likely to get the business. 

And so on through the entire list of headings, the complete 
summary covering a little more than eight typewritten pages. 

As an indication of the kind of information given in these 
summaries, the following paragraphs are reproduced: 


Tue STANDING OF THE VARIOUS CEMENT COMPANIES 
AND THEIR PRODUCTS 


As dealers and contractors say, ‘‘Cement is all alike,” yet, as stated 
previously, most of them seem to have some favorite brand that they 
like to sell or use, if they have their choice. Contractors, because of their 
better understanding of how to handle cement in building, have no 
hesitancy today in using almost any brand, when specified. The dealers 
believe that five or six of the Jarger cement companies have a product 
and a service that are excellent. 

Yet the outstanding feature of the investigation work among the 
dealers was the fact that, when asked what brand of cement they would 
prefer to handle if they could not get the one they now had, they always 
mentioned Lehigh or Atlas as their first choice. 

In other words, Alpha Cement, while ranking among five or six leading 
companies in quality, price and service, does not stand out above the 
others in any prominent way. There seems to be no appreciation that 
the Alpha franchise is worth more to a dealer than that of any other 
company of this group. 

From the fact that these dealers would prefer Atlas or Lehigh, if they 
were to lose the favorite brand they now have, it is very evident that 
they are influenced by national advertising. 


As the final portion of Part 2 of this report there were 16 
pages of quotations from interviews with dealers and con- 
tractors. These quotations covered a great variety of points 


of view The paragraphs reproduced here will give the reader 
some idea of the variety: 


“On what basis do I buy cement? Well, I handle only one brand— 
Alpha. I have handled it for fifteen years. The service of the Alpha 
people is good and they have always treated me square. They do not 
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sell to some other men who would pay more for cement just because it 
was indemand. The contractors buy most of the cement that I sell, but 
the farmers and the people who live here in this town get some of it. 
The majority of my customers just ask for cement, because they know 
that Alpha is all that I handle.” 


“Tt is pretty difficult to say on what basis we buy cement. We have 
only two brands—Vulcanite and Whitehall. Probably 80 per cent of our 
cement is sold to contractors and about 60 per cent is sold because 
Vulcanite and Whitehall are called for by name. Of course, they know 
we handle these brands and they come to us for them.” 


“Very few people for whom we do building ask that we use a certain 
brand of Portland Cement. Yes, we do have a preference, as I told you 
before. We use Lehigh whenever possible, because of the service they 
gave us during the war.” 


“The big future for cement, in my opinion, lies in concrete products, 
such as concrete tile, concrete brick, concrete shingles, etc. Last year 
concrete products took 5 per cent of the cement sale. This year (1923) 
will take at least 10 per cent. As I understand it, several cement com- 
panies are giving financial backing to small manufacturers of these 
concrete products. The Portland Cement Association is helping with 
all the information possible.” 


“Yes, a good many people buying cement ask for special information 
on the building of small improvements for the farmer and the small user. 
This information and these helps that the cement companies are putting 
out are very important, but they are of no value to the big contractor.”’ 


‘““Personally, I prefer newspaper advertising because it is more local.” 
(The investigator analyzed the population of Trenton to show that the 
Saturday Evening Post advertising is local advertising.) ‘But above all 
I prefer, for my own business, direct mail.” (The investigator showed 
the cost of one-third of a cent per page for each message in the Saturday 
Evening Post.) ‘‘Well, that kind of advertising does cost less than I 
thought it did and there is no question but that it is good advertising. 
It would seem to me that it would all depend on the manufacturer, his 
money and his distribution as to whether he would use advertising of 
this kind,” 


“The use of cement is evidently increasing fast; this year we sold 
50 per cent more in August than we did in August of last year. Con- 
tractors buy about 80 per cent of it. Probably 65 per cent of my sales 
are by the wagon-load and 35 per cent by the carload.” 
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‘About the only variation in price that I meet is where a dealer may 
be willing to give up five or even seven cents in his profit per barrel in 
order to get the job, depending on his discounting the bill to make his 
profit.” 


“The big factor in the contractor buying a certain brand of cement 
is friendship. Another important factor is service. That is, the delivery 
of the quantity required at the time wanted. I could not say what per 
cent is affected.” 


“The farmer has no say as to what cement will be used in a road going 
past his door. This rests entirely with the contractor. The farm use 
of cement is very small compared with the total cement sales. There is a 
big future in roads, buildings and bridges, in fact, an almost unlimited 
future. If I were a manufacturer, I would influence those contractors 
and those dealers in every way possible.” 


‘Years ago I handled Alpha Cement because a friend of mine was in 
that company. He went tothe............ Company, and I handled 
their brand, Then the people in this city complained about the cement 
dealers not patronizing the home mills that paid taxes in this community 
and, therefore, I took on a local cement. That’s the only reason I 
changed from that well known brand that I had been handling.” 


These are just paragraphs, picked here and there from the re- 
port. Usually, each quotation consisted of several paragraphs; 
that is, the dealer commented on more than one question. 

The writer of this report made no attempt to use headlines 
with the quoted remarks, to form an index of the most impor- 
tant subject of the discussion. . While this would have been 
exceedingly helpful and would also have made the data more 
attractive physically, doubtless it would have been difficult 
in many cases to pick a heading that stood for the dealer’s 
entire expression. 

Accompanying this report were outline maps of the eastern 
half of theUnited States (the portion in which the Alpha Port- 
land Cement Company does business), with figures showing 
income taxes and automobile registration. Construction 
operations and cement sales for each state separately were also 
shown by maps, as was the distribution of the Curtis Publishing 
Company’s publications—the Saturday Evening Post, the Ladies’ 
Home Journal and the Country Gentleman. 
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These maps presented accurately the distribution of the 
Curtis publications for comparison with the other figures, 
showing power to buy, and actual buying and building in 
different communities of the Alpha Portland Cement Com- 
pany’s sales territory. 

The entire presentation was an interesting picture of 
cement-buying as it is seen by contractors, dealers and cement- 
consumers. 


SECTION V 
COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


The word ‘advertisement’? comprehends many different 
kinds of copy, from a simple classified advertisement, written 
in what has been appropriately termed ‘‘telegraphic style,” 
to an elaborate and informing explanation of the value of the 
four-wheel braking system for automobiles, which may appear 
in a full page of the Saturday Evening Post or in a folder or 
booklet. 

The advertisement is such an important phase of composi- 
tion that it necessarily requires attention in a treatise on busi- 
ness writing. As the subject is a large one, the treatment here 
is confined to the high points. 

Essential Qualities of Advertising Copy.—News, human 
interest, good description, practical information—all these 
are as essential qualities of advertising copy as they are of 
articles that appear in the news columns or on the editorial 
pages of papers and magazines. But there is a distinction, 
because the purpose of most advertising is to sell something 
or to induce the reader to take some action, rather than 
merely to entertain or to inform him. It is not always 
possible, of course, for advertising to bring about immediate 
sales, or to induce the reader to take immediate action. 
Often all that advertising can do is to make an impres- 
sion that will later bring about action favorable to the 
advertiser’s goods, service or interests. 

Specialized Forms of Advertising.—Advertising nowadays 
has become much specialized. Some of the larger divisions 
are these: 


1. Retail and other local-enterprise advertising. 
2. Nationally circulated advertising, published in maga- 
zines and groups of newspapers. 
166 
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3. Farm-paper advertising, appealing particularly to 
country homes. 
4. The concise form of advertising exemplified by street- 
car cards, posters and billboards. 
5. Professional-, technical- and occupational-magazine 
advertising. 
6. Sales letters. 
7. Catalogue, booklet and folder advertising. 
8. Mail-order advertising. 
9. Trade-mark, slogan, label and package advertising. 
10. Specialty and novelty forms of advertising. 


Some of these forms of advertising call for little composition 
or copy. ‘They may be none the less important because of this. 
A good slogan, like a good headline, may be far-reaching in its 
effect. A well designed package may be a very large factor 
in the success of an article. But because this book deals with 
the subject of business writing, the principal consideration 
here will be those forms of advertising that require a reason- 
able amount of composition—something more than a mere 
name, slogan, trade-mark or sign. 

Simple Formula for Advertising.—A simple formula for good 
advertising is that, to be effective, an advertisement: 


1. Must be seen. 

2. Must be read. 

3. Must be believed. 

4. Must be remembered. 


Simple as this formula is, it incorporates the need for 
striking, interesting statement; for good display; for believable, 
convincing information or argument; and for pointedness or 
forcefulness that will cause an advertisement to be remembered 
so that its influence on the reader’s purchasing will be felt 
sooner or later. 

The four steps may be so closely merged that it may not 
be possible to separate them and indicate that one sentence or 
paragraph does the attention-attracting, another the interest- 
developing, and so on. One paragraph, or even one sentence, 
might cover all the essentials. Then, too, it must be borne in 
mind that not all advertisements are so designed as to present 
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the full message of the advertiser. There may be a series 
of appeals, and the early messages may be planned merely to 
create interest. Some advertisers go so far as to plan intro- 
ductory announcements merely to excite curiosity. Such 
advertising is known in advertising circles as ‘‘teaser copy.” 
A telephone company, for example, once opened a campaign 
for house telephones with the statement ‘‘Don’t use your 
neighbor’s.”” This message was displayed for about a week 
before the enlightening argument for ‘“‘a house telephone of 
your own”’ appeared. 

Different Kinds of Advertising Effects—The difficulty in 
adopting any formulaasan unfailing guide for advertising prac- 
tice lies in the fact that different types of advertising copy 
produce different effects, 

One advertisement may very properly be planned so as to 
induce immediate action, in the way of a prompt call from the 
reader, a mail or telephone inquiry or an order sent direct to 
the advertiser. This kind of advertising may be written for 
a popularly priced book or an announcement of new spring 
hats. 

Another kind of advertisement can only make a good impres- 
sion that may possibly influence the reader when he or she is 
next in need of an article of the general class advertised. It 
can hardly be expected that the housekeeper will order 
Smith’s Pancake Flour on her first reading. A number of 
interesting advertisements about this flour may, however, make 
such an impression that she may be inclined to try the brand 
when she again purchases flour for pancakes. Or she may at 
least be made familiar enough with its qualities so that, if she 
sees it in her grocery store or has it offered to her by a grocer, 
she will feel well enough acquainted with the flour to try a 
package. 

Single Insertions and Series of Advertisements.—It is 
sometimes thoughtlessly said that an advertiser should not 
expect results from one insertion of his advertisement. The 
truth is that first insertions may be just as successful in some 
kinds of advertising as the tenth or the fiftieth of some other 
kinds. A well written and well displayed advertisement of a 
country estate or of a used automobile may produce a quick 
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sale. The automobile-manufacturer, on the other hand, could 
make no progress in creating a general reputation for his 
machine if he were committed to the practice of inserting only 
one advertisement in a given medium and then waiting for 
results. 

Important Questions to Be Answered.—Before advertising 
can be planned and written intelligently, the writer must know 
the answer to several important questions: 


1. What is distinctive about the commodity? How does it 
compare with competitive articles or other goods that people 
are now using in its place? 

2. Who are the people who may reasonably be expected to 
purchase? 

3. Where do they live and under what conditions? Their 
ages? Sex? Education? Ability to buy? Buying and 
reading habits? Probable attitude toward this article? 

4, What action can the advertiser expect to have these 
people take, or what kind of impression is it best to try to 
make on them? 

5. What medium (newspaper, magazine, letter, circular, 
booklet, car-card, poster, etc.) is the most effective for the 
advertiser’s purpose? 

6. Shall each advertisement be a complete story, or is it 
best to deal with one point or two points in each message? 

7. Is it well to depend on text alone or shall pictures be used 
to aid in delivering the message? 


Conditions Should Be Analyzed.—There are other questions 
that might be asked and answered, but these are sufficient to 
show that, before any advertisement should be written, the 
writer must analyze conditions and have before him some 
purpose that can possibly be achieved. In other words, suc- 
cessful advertising cannot be written as a story is—for purposes 
of entertainment. It must be planned to fit into some defined 
promotional plan. 

Advertising Designed to Influence Opinion.—Advertising isa 
form of composition that is designed to influence opinion, 
or possibly to do this and also induce some kind of action. 
It is poor planning to use an advertising appropriation in a 
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single large advertisement, or a few large advertisements, if the 
conditions are such that a reader must see the appeal a score 
of times before being impressed. Conversely, it is poor tactics 
to run a series of small appeals if one or two large and striking 
advertisements would be more likely to accomplish the 
purpose. 

Continuity of Advertising.—It is obvious, of course, that 
manufacturers and merchants who are continuously selling 
goods and services have to advertise continuously. Sometimes, 
however, in arguing for this procedure, the advocates of 
continuous advertising forget that there are many compaigns 
of short duration. An issue of attractive bonds may be sold 
through a single announcement. A sales manager, advertising 
for recruits for his staff, may from a few insertions of a small 
advertisement get all the applicants he requires. 


STYLES OF ADVERTISING COPY 


Advertising assumes so many forms that it is not practical 
to attempt a finely drawn classification. Not only does the 
general form vary, but the style of composition may range 
from the sprightly or humorous treatment to the so-called 
“seare”’ type of copy, employed by manufacturers of automo- 
bile-tire chains, warning drivers of what may happen if they 
neglect putting chains on tires when streets or roads are 
slippery. 

Some of the most common forms of advertising are: 

1. The brief, ‘“‘telegraphic”’ style of copy, used commonly in 
classified advertising and sometimes in display advertising. 

2. The poster style of advertising—brief text, which is all 
displayed, whether presented on a board, on a poster or in a 
periodical page. 

3. The semi-poster style, which has enough display and 
picture to give a brief story at a glance and yet contains more 
details, set in smaller type, for the benefit of the reader who has 
an interest that will carry him beyond the display lines. 

4, The educational type of copy—tull of pertinent informa- 
tion about the product, or its use, presented in orderly fashion. 

5. The story advertisement, in which the facts are inter- 
woven in narrative or story style. 
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6. The testimonial style, in which the chief points are 
brought out by the experience of a prominent user of the 
product, or perhaps by a letter from him—accompanied pos- 
sibly by his photograph or a view of his home, store or factory 

7. The argumentative style of copy, which very properly 
introduces some facts but builds up an extended argument. 
The advertisements for the ‘Community Chest”’ campaigns 
argue, for example, that ‘‘this is one drive for all charitable 
purposes. Let’s save our time, cut down expense and have 
our city look after its social-service and charitable institutions 
in the most modern way.” 

8. The sentimental or emotional copy, which appeals to 
the heart rather than tothe mind. ‘‘Don’t forget the kiddies,” 
is the opening of such an advertisement in a window near a 
large railroad station. 


One advertisement may combine several of the styles here 
briefly described. 


ADVERTISING HEADLINES 


A picture, or a very interesting opening paragraph, may 
serve well as the attention-attracting feature of an advertise- 
ment, but most writers of advertising copy depend on the good 
headline to draw and hold the attention of readers. 

Purposes of Headlines.—The headline is a sign-post, as it 
were, to hail the reader, figuratively speaking, and say, “Here 
is something that interests you.’’ People sometimes do not 
particularly want to be interested. They may know that they 
are wasting their money instead of saving it; that they are 
indulging too freely in satisfying their appetites, andsoon. It 
may require headlines of considerable force to make them pay 
attention to such subjects. ‘‘ Will you pay rent when you are 
sixty-five?” ‘‘Lengthen your life ten years’’—these are head- 
lines that stimulate thought or appeal slightly to curiosity. 
It is good advertising to appeal to the curiosity, if the reader 
is not later made to feel that he was tricked. 

Weak Headlines.—The kind of headlines not to use are 
those that are trite or so general that they awaken no interest. 
“JTmportant,”’ “Notice,” ‘‘Announcement,” “In a few years,” 
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and “We bring to your attention” are well nigh valueless. 
The self-interest of the reader must be touched. It is of no 
interest to him that the advertiser has sausages or smoking 
tobacco to exploit and wishes to ‘‘announce” his wares. Let 
the advertiser proclaim something about the taste of good 
country sausage, or the joy of a good smoke that will whet the 
reader’s appetite or appeal to his enjoyment. 

Headlines Must Help to Draw Attention.—Newspapers and 
magazines are crowded with appeals of hundreds of firms that 
have something to sell. The reader buys his magazine or 
paper to get news or to entertain himself—not as a rule for 
the purpose of seeing how he can spend his money, though 
occasionally he may consult his favorite periodical as a 
buying directory. Most advertising, then, must be forced 
into attention, and no part of the advertisement is more 
important for the attention-catching work than the headline. 

A well known laundry used, in one of its advertisements, 
the headline, ‘‘It Will Please You.’”’ The weakness of a head- 
line of this sort is that it could relate to so many things that no 
definite chain of thought is awakened in the reader’s mind. 
If there is a very definite illustration used with the headline, 
to create the proper interest, the combination may be an 
effective one. But, lacking a striking illustration, it would 
have been better had the laundry in question used a headline 
such as ‘‘Laundry Service that Pleases.” 

Preferred Forms of Headlines.—Headlines should be 
composed of easily understood words, and be so phrased or 
arranged that they may be grasped at a glance. 

The one-line headline has advantages. It is well, at any 
rate, to keep a headline to two or three lines. Headings of 
greater depth lose much of their force, because they are not 
grasped with ‘‘one eyeful.”’ 

For example, Exhibit 61-a illustrates how difficult it is to 
read a headline of six or seven lines. Here the advertiser 
has an illustration that occupies one-half of the width of the 
available space. This made it difficult to use a long headline 
arranged along the side of the illustration. 

One remedy in this case is that of dropping the illustration 
of the book a little, so as to permit one line of the heading to be 
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displayed between the top border and the picture of the book. 
Another remedy is that of condensing the headline to ‘Makes 
Friends and Cement Sales.’”’ This latter revision is indicated 
in Exhibit 61-b. 


The 
book 
that 
makes 
friends 
and 
cement 
sales 


Makes friends 
and builds 


cement sales 


HE presenting of this practical 
volume to prospective customers 
will bring you steady business. 


HE presenting of this practical 
book to prospective customers will 
bring you steady business. 


Ask us about a supply and about a tried 
plan for getting people to consult you 
about their improvements. 


Ask us about a supply and about a tried 
plan for getting people to consult you 
about their improvements. 


Alpha Portland Cement Company 
CHICAGO, ILL. EASTON, PA. 


Battle Creek, Mich. Ironton, Ohio St.Louis Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia Boston New York Baltimore 


Alpha Portland Cement Company 
CHICAGO, ILL. EASTON, PA. 


Battle Creek, Mich. Ironton, Ohio St.Louis Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia Boston New York Baltimore 


(a) (b) 

ExuH1Bi1T 61(a)—Example of headline that is too long or spread out into too 
many lines to be grasped in one “‘eyeful.’’ In this reduced form it is more 
readable than it was in the original size. 

(6) The advertisement with the headline condensed to make it easy to 
grasp it at a glance. 


Use of Questions in Headlines.—Headlines may consist of 
pertinent questions, such as ‘“Wouldn’t you like to see 
Europe?” “Do you cook with gas?” 

Declarative Statements in Headlines.—Interesting declara- 
tive statements or ‘‘direct commands” also make compelling 
headlines. ‘‘Government bonds are safest,’ “Be a well 
informed person,” ‘‘Save gasoline and tires.” 

Names and Selling Points as Headlines.—Mere names or 
selling points of the article may be good headlines. Sometimes 
prices may be introduced, if they are attractive. ‘Handy 
shoe-shining outfits,” ‘Fat, tender mackerel,” ‘That great 
Dollar Safety Razor,” “Typewriter Bargains at $25 to $50.” 
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Dividing Headlines.—When a headline must be set in 
two lines, try to divide it so that words that are naturally 
read together, or that make up a thought, will not be separated. 
Compare the two examples below: 


(1) 
For Security See an 
Insurance Agent 
(2) 
For Security 
See an Insurance Agent 


Although printers might prefer (1), because it permits the 
longer display line to come first and in the form of the “inverted 
pyramid,” the second arrangement gives the more logical 
division of the two thoughts of the heading. 


WRITING THE FIRST PARAGRAPH 


Until he has learned to appreciate values in advertising 
copy, the builder of advertisements is likely to be common- 
place or ‘‘essayical’”’ in his openings. Introductions are not 
always out of place. The value of some articles cannot be 
appreciated until something is told of their use, or until the 
reader feels the place or need of the commodity. It is hardly 
sufficient to exploit cemetery lots by writing a mere descrip- 
tion of the property. The reader should first be impressed 
with the desirability and good taste of attending to such a 
matter as the selecting of the family burial plot before death 
makes the undertaking hurried and perhaps unsatisfactory. 

Ordinarily, the young man must be made to see the rewards 
of a good business education before he becomes interested in 
the details of a business course. 

Likewise with many other subjects. 

Nevertheless, great care should be taken to have the first 
paragraph really pertinent. Critical review of the first draft 
of his copy will usually enable the writer to see that the omit- 
ting of one of his preliminary sentences will improve the pres- 
entation. Sometimes he discovers that taking one of the 
later paragraphs or sentences and transposing it to the leading 
position speeds the message. 
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It is an odd trait of human nature that we are prone to postpone 
some of the most sacred duties until we are forced to perform them 
under the most trying circumstances. We shouldn’t wait until a 
loved one dies before selecting the restful spot that we want as the 
family burial plot. 


The opening sentence of this introduction is vague and can 
easily be spared. The second sentence makes the more pointed 
opening. 

Study the circular shown in Exhibit 62. The reproduction 
is of the two inside pages of a 4-page folder. The heading 
on the first or cover page is the forceful statement: 


You Can Make More Sales 
at a Lower Cost in 1924 


The two opening sentences of the copy reproduced in 
Exhibit 62 are shorn of all verbiage: ‘‘The man at the desk is 
you.” ‘‘The map represents your domestic market.” 

The ‘laziest’? kind of writing for a circular of this kind 
would be something in the following style: 


If every man would just sit down and quietly review the buying 
markets of his territory and analyze what he is already doing, he 
would undoubtedly see the way to more sales. 


Compare this copy with the copy actually used. The 
“lazy example” is a long sentence, written in an easy style; 
it is not crude, but it has to be judged as a business reader 
would judge it, looking through a pile of mail. Under such 
conditions, the crisp statement is needed. 

The writer of this circular showed good judgment in using a 
simple and striking illustration. There are no frills in this 
picture. A business type of man isshown, intent in hisstudy of 
a map of the country. The artist does not even show his full 
face. Attention is concentrated on the problem of more 
business. 

Exhibit 62 is an excellent example of a business circular and 
merits close study. 
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CHARACTER AND EXTENT OF TEXT MATTER 


The character and extent of the text of advertising copy 
must naturally be gaged by the purpose of the advertisement. 
The copy may be designed merely to interest the reader and to 
draw an inquiry, or it may be planned to send him to a retail 
store for further information or for inspection of the goods 
described. 

Some advertisements can make only the first steps of a sale 
and leave the other steps to letters, folders, booklets or cata- 
logues. Other advertisements in periodicals describe goods 
fully, name price and induce an order. 

Periodical and Booklet Advertising—Between the full 
forms of periodical advertisements—those which describe 
goods or services completely—and the concise forms of folders 
and booklets, there is little difference. Each is frequently 
designed to inform the reader thoroughly, though this state- 
ment must be followed by the explanation that some folders 
and booklets are also designed to develop interest to a certain 
point and to induce the reader to send for further information. 
A correspondence school or an insurance company can hardly 
do more in a preliminary folder or booklet than to excite 
interest in its service, and to coax the reader to send for special 
information or to allow a representative to call. 

The form of advertisement analyzed in these pages is that 
form which, in either a periodical advertisement or a folder 
or booklet, represents a complete story, or an impressive argu- 
ment that leads to a complete presentation. ; 

Ordinarily, the business writer ‘‘spreads’’ himself a little 
more in writing a folder or a booklet than when writing an 
advertisement for a periodical, because he fancies he has 
more freedom than in a magazine or newspaper, where space 
may cost him from $5 to $100 an inch. In truth, however, 
when the cost of printing and mailing an effective circular is 
weighed, there appears to be as much need for good copy as 
exists in any other form of advertising. 

Making the Layout—In any case, the methodical writer 
will make a rough layout of the space his message is to occupy, 
decide about what size of type will be used, and write his copy 
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accordingly. Or, if he can write with more freedom without 
having space limitations in mind, he may write his copy first, 
then decide about the amount of space it should occupy, and 
edit his copy accordingly. It is comparatively easy to cut the 
copy if the first draft shows too much composition for the 
space available. Pruning usually brings improvement. 
Type Table.—The following table shows about the amount of 
copy that can be set to the square inch in various sizes of type. 
The sizes of type most commonly used for advertising text are 
8-point and 10-point, though 6-point and even smaller sizes 
are freely used in mail-order advertising of the compact style. 


Words 
B=pointsOlidsze.d.0se ccockok tees oe ao eee 69 
5-pointel=pomt leaded! 12. ces nares ete eters 59 
§)4-pointsolid ss aia... seh ee ae cr rere ieee 54 
fy As orevvays OH Korey MORO. coocog neon osadoroaooascue 45 
6-point solid cn. ka een eee hee eee 47 
6-point:2-pointsleadedaaa yeaa. oe ee are 34 
8-pomtisolid:.t tee Se ee enc woe etre oe ee 32 
8-point 2-point leaded................ ae eee 23 
10-pointisolids 2: se oseen « Sere ee eae eee 21 
10-point '2=pointleaded).2 see 2 ae eens 16 
12-pomnt solid 3 aes dee Sac ee ee etree 14 
12"pointe2=pointilead ed arses conta tee eee 11 
18-point) solid vss eee ee See or ae ee 7 
18-point, 2-pointslead edawmavsn eis eet rae renee 5 


If the “story” is to be illustrated, it is well to make a 
rough layout or diagram, showing the position of the heading 
and the probable best location for the illustrations and other 
displays and then estimate what space is left for text matter. 

Sub-displays.—Sub-displays perform a useful function, 
especially in large advertisements. In a department store 
page, the sub-displays constitute an index. But it is well to 
be conservative about sub-displays. An excess will create an 
unagreeable over-displayed or “spotty” effect. Many excel- 
lent advertisements of good size contain only a displayed head- 
line, or just headline and signature display. 

Observe the sub-displays in the Lord & Taylor advertise- 
ment, Exhibit 64, page 184. 
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GOOD ADVERTISING COPY 


Whether the composition is to be good argument of the most 
intellectual sort or an effective appeal to the instincts, the 
writer of advertising copy has need for all the literary skill 
that any other writer has. 

There is, however, this essential difference between copy for 
general articles and copy for advertisements. The advertiser 
is not paid for his contributions. He pays to have them 
published or printed. Instead of receiving a compensation of 
from 1 to 50 cents a word for his creations, he pays from 1 to 50 
cents or $1 a word to have them published, depending on the 
mediums of publication. 

Need for Power.—There is, therefore, greater need for 
power than exists in the case of the writer who composes for 
entertainment only. There is greater need for clear statement 
and for apt, convincing description. 

That which is set forth in the author’s “Handbook of Busi- 
ness Correspondence”’ with reference to the value of specific 
description in letters applies directly to advertising copy. 
Good advertising copy is good advertising copy, whether it 
appears in a sales letter, a newspaper advertisement, a booklet 
or a folder. 

Good Description.—Good description and good reasoning 
require knowledge of the principles of rhetoric. The follow- 
ing extracts are from the Parker Pen advertising: 


Metonymy.—‘ Wall Street or Main Street, it’s the reigning 
favorite.” 

Personification.—“ Courtesy writes its intimate letters by hand.” 

Simile—‘‘ A point as smooth as a polished jewel bearing.” 

Metaphor.— A super-smooth pen gives thought free rein.” 


The Parker Pen Company explains that its use of “its” in 
the example under “ Personification”’ was deliberate. A strict 
rule of rhetoric would seemingly require the masculine or 
feminine pronoun with personification, but in this case the 
writer of the copy believed that either ‘‘his” or “her” would 
restrict the attention value of the heading somewhat. ‘‘Its” 
was used as the best pronoun for an audience consisting of 
both men and women. 
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Some other good sentences from the Parker Pen Company 
are these: 


A point that needs no “breaking in.” 

Its black-tipped, lacquer-red barrel is not only handsomer than 
gold—it makes this a hard pen to lose. 

Its lacquer-red barrel abounds with Christmas cheer. 

Hands crave this oversize pen as they crave a balanced golf stick. 

No style of writing can distort the Duofold point—hence a pen 
you can lend without fear. What other pen dare you pass from 
hand to hand? 

Its oversize barrel holds a long-distance ink supply. 


It will be observed that this copy contains none of the 
overused generalities, such as ‘‘fine workmanship,” “reliable,” 
“best made,’ and so on. This advertiser believes that, 
instead of using language that suggests self-praise or self- 
interest, it is better to deal with the subject from the reader’s 
point of view and to score points that induce favorable 
conclusions. 

Sounding the “Key-note.”—Advertising copy may sound 
any one of a number of “key-notes,” so to speak. The 
following list suggests the range: appetite, love of comfort or 
convenience, economy, safety, sanitary feature, pride (which 
may be personal pride, paternal pride, pridein home, and soon), 
style, good service, handy package, shipping facility, good 
quality, attractive color, foresight and many other instincts 
or points. 

It is not possible to chart these key-notes and indicate 
which are the most effective appeals. With certain articles, 
style might be byfar the most effective argument. In the case 
of others, long service might be. The promotion of health 
would be the proper argument, for example, in exploiting the 
individual drinking cup 

Analyzing the Subject.—Before writing copy, the creator of 
advertising should analyze his subject, list all of the possible 
selling points and then decide which one, or which group, makes 
the most effective appeal. What would be the most effective 
appeal for one group of readers would not necessarily be the 
best choice for another group. In the case of an automobile, 
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for example, appearance would have a stronger appeal to 
women, taking them as a whole, than to men. 

Keeping a Type of Consumer in Mind.—Advertising is 
frequently referred to as “mass selling.” While it usually 
is an appeal to the mass, the best advertisers—like the best 
editors—say that ordinarily they address themselves to a 
certain type of reader. This type may be a composite figure. 
If one is selling to farmers, for example, it will hardly do to 
address the great mass of farmers, for there are so many types 
that no true average can be established. It is better to take 
a type—some representative farmer, perhaps, that the writer 
has met—and in writing copy to keep in mind a reader of 
about that same education or one having the same kind of farm 
and equipment. 

A like situation would prevail in addressing housekeepers. 
There are some appeals that could be made in much the same 
way to all women, but the range from the country woman in a 
poor and thinly settled farming region to the head of the 
wealthy home of the large-city suburbs is such that it is usually 
necessary to fix on some one type rather than to attempt to 
visualize any ‘‘general average.” 

Timeliness, News, Price, Local Reference.—Advertising 
copy will be more effective if the writer makes use of timeliness, 
news, price, local references, and the like. 

Making use of timeliness means taking advantage of the 
opening of the golfing season for the exploiting of golf supplies, 
or of the Easter season for advertising spring raiment. 

News is of many kinds. New styles and new models have 
the news element. News can be made of the equipping of 
famous ships, hotels, homes or factories with certain materials 
or products. 

Price may be a real attraction, but unless it is an attrac- 
tion, it may not be expedient to name price in preliminary 
announcements. In the case of some apparently high-priced 
articles, it may be well to defer the treatment of price until 
interest has been developed to a certain degree. Exhibit 65, 
page 184, indicates how even a good-sized sum may be used to 
strengthen a headline appeal. 
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Local references strengthen advertising copy. A well 
known retailer might be named as the store from which the 
reader can obtain service. Prominent local people can be 
referred to as users of the advertised product. 


SPECIMENS OF ADVERTISEMENTS 


After all, general advice as to what is good advertising 
copy is not as enlightening as actual examples, with specific 
comment. A number of representative examples are, there- 
fore, introduced. 


Do You Want Cheap Tires? 


Do the Farm Club members of Missouri want cheap automobile tires? If 
so, nothing would be easier than for us to put out a tire that will meet the low 
priced tires that are now flooding the market. But, after all, is that what 
the farmers of Missouri want—is price the only consideration—don’t quality 
and service count? When we created the “Bull Dogs” we tried to build a tire 
that would stand the maximum of wear and tear and we know of no other 
sound standard by which to value an automobile tire. And when quality 
is taken into consideration the “Bull Dog’ is still the best buy on the mar- 
ket! Since the World first began many men have tried to “get something for 
nothing”, but it cannot be done. To shop carefully and to investigate 


thoroughly, this always pays! But to think only of the price and thinking of 
the price to forget the quality—this is a siren’s song as old as the ages. 
Some men listen to it a few times and then listenno more. Others “fall” for 
it again and again. We repeat that it would be easy for us to put up a 
cheap tire for the M. F. A—as cheap as anybody’s tire—but we don’t be- 
lieve the M. F. A. wants that kind of a tire and, finally, we couldn’t build that 
kind of a tire and maintain our own self-respect! 


The Wayne Tire & Rubber Co. 


Buffalo, New York 


Exuisit 63.—Rather too argumentative about the other fellow’s low-priced 
product, and set in the original in too wide a measure. 


Wayne Tire and Rubber Company.—Study the Wayne 
Tire & Rubber Company example (Exhibit 63). The heading 
is a pointed question, well displayed, but it deals just a little 
too much with what the advertisement does not advertise. 
Possibly, even at that, the advertisement will get a fair amount 
of attention. There would be a bit more flattery in a headline 
such as, ““ You Don’t Buy Tires on Price Alone,” then elabo- 
rating the thought in this way: 
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Farm Club members of Missouri know enough about tires to look 
for something beyond the lowest price. 


The chief fault of this advertisement about Bull Dog tires is 
that the writer has devoted almost all of his space to an 
indictment of the tires that are sold at the lowest price. He 
has set forth little that is definite about the construction of 
Bull Dogs, or records of their long wear. This is a message 
directed to farmers. Very likely some farmers have reported 
to the advertiser unusually long mileage-records on Bull 
Dog tires. Such instances would clinch the argument. 

The reader rather expects, near the end of this advertisement, 
to learn what the moderate prices of Bull Dog tires are, but the 
information is not given. 

Finally, in the original the advertisement was set in a mea- 
sure 41 picas, or nearly 7 inches, wide, which is too wide for 
easy reading, unless the type is leaded. In the reduced form 
shown by Exhibit 63 the lines can be followed more easily 
than they could be in the setting. Setting this message in 
two columns would have wrought a decided improvement. 

Conversational Language.—Conversational language is not 
always the best style of composition for advertising copy, but it 
frequently is. Conversation ordinarily consists of words that 
everyone may understand. Furthermore, it is earnest and 
direct, and by writing in this style it is easy to treat the subject 
from the reader’s point of view—an important thing to keep in 
mind. It is better to write: ‘‘ You will get ten years of satisfy- 
ing service”’ rather than “‘ We should be much pleased to supply 
this article.” ‘Saves you hours of drudgery” isto be preferred 
to ‘We figure that our machine is a real economy.” 

Lord & Taylor.—Exhibit 64, from a Lord & Taylor (New 
York) advertisement, is an excellent example of good mer- 
chandise description. There is nothing novel about this style 
of writing, but it is convincing, and the headline and illustra- 
tions provide just the features needed to draw the atten- 
tion of those who might be inclined to consider canes and 
umbrellas as gifts. 

Travelers Steamship Corporation.—Exhibit 65, enlivened 
by no illustration, is nevertheless a fine example of the specific 
message. It would be difficult to improve on the headline. 
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Canes and Umbrellas 


Make Welcome Gifts 


For Women—Dimpty ts a stubby umbrella 
copied from a popular Paris en tous cas. A 
gnarled handle of rare wood and ferrule to 
match and cover of heavy taffeta silk, $12 


Another decorative umbrella 1s made of 
double faced silk in contrasting colors. Thick 
carved handle, wood shank and ferrule and 
wrist cord are important points, $14.50 


For Men—An umbrella with heavy taf- 
feta cover and outside slip, fine quality Malacca 
hook handle with 14 kt. gold band, $16.50 


Malacca cane, made especially to match 
this umbrella, with 14 kt. gold band, $18.50 


ExuHisit 64.—Concise and convincing. Excellent description. Just one panel 
of a large Lord & Taylor advertisement. 


A seven weeks 
Christmas vacation $ $5 ¢ ¢ 
in FRANCE for - 


FULL MONTH in Paris during the heart of 
the winter season, when Paris is at home and 
you can enjoy the full gaieties and diversions that 
make Paris the Mecca of the civilized world. 
All expenses —steamship and railroad fares, war tax, 
excellent hotel accommodations, tips—included in 
the single charge of $500 per person for a privately 
conducted party. 
Leaving New York on the splendid French Line 
steamer Suffren, Dec. 11, 1923. 
Returning from Paris on the popular French Line 
steamer La Savoie, due New York, Jan. 29, 1924. 
TRAVELERS STEAMSHIP CORP. 


36 West 34th Street, New York City 
Phone, Pennsylvania 1538-1539 


Exurir 65.—Attention-compelling headline; details well presented. 
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OCTOBER 6 


W HEN golf came into this country whiskers 
went out. This juxtaposition of circumstances 
was most fortunate. 


Any golfer will understand how seriously he would 
have been handicapped in playing over a course that 
was haunted by such an exponent of the game as the 
human chrysanthemum portrayed above. 


Pammeric mognified 
sethows bow the close, 
mont lather made by Colgate’s 
Rapid Sharve Cream goes (0 the 
base of each hair. The oitycoat- 
ing upon the barr it quickly emul- 
safed by the ‘This permies 

in the lather 
10 soften the hart at the base, where 
us meets the edge of the vatow 


Driving into such a swale as he supported would 
have been as disastrous as slicing into a haystack. But 
the disadvantage would not all have been on the side 
of the player whose ball had gone into the rushes. 


Playing from the lie might easily have brought 
serious discomfort to the bearded brother from Beaver 
Falls. The divot lifted by the niblick could, perhaps, 
have been replaced by a competent surgeon, and dam- 
ages to the bewhiskered player's windpipe might have 
been repaired, but the interruptions attending such inci- 
dents would have had a tendency to spoil an afternoon 


Nowadays the golfer who adds a bushy beard to 
the rest of the hazards is likely to miss the whole- 
souled support of his caddy Moreover his facial fur- 
belows are pretty sure to inspire remarks that will 
disturb him in crucial moments. 


Look your best by lathering with Colgate’s Rapid- 
Shave Cream. It takes wear and tear out of shaviny, 
and 1s easy on the nerves 


COLGATE’S 
Rapid-Shave Cream 


softens the beard at the base— 
where the razor’s work is done. 


COLGATE & CO. Tr leaves the face col, soothed and velvety. 


Dept. 319 Every golfer should have a tube of Colgate’s 
i etasee nes in his locker, and another in the cabinet at 
jew Yor! 


home. 
Please send me the free trial tube of 
Colgate's Rapid-Shave Cream for better, 


easier shaving. 


For the fullest measure of shaving comfort 
lather with Colgate’s, 
Fill out and mail the attached coupon 


for a free trial tube containing cream 
enough for 12 caster shaves 


COLGATE & CO., Es. 1806, NEW YORK 


Name. 


Address. 


Ree 


Truth In advertising implies honesty in manufacture 


Exuipit 66.—Humor, combined with a businesslike presentation of the 
argument for Rapid-Shave Cream. 
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The text is excellent, the only possible criticism being the lack 
of some such admonition as ‘‘May we furnish you additional 
details, without obligating you in the slightest way?” 

Final Words of Advertisements.—It is always well to give 
special consideration to the “last word” of an advertisement. 
What can we reasonably ask the reader of our message to do? 
Shall we urge him to consult his banker or his retail dealer, take 
up the matter with his architect, allow you to send him a 
booklet or a sample, or suggest that he use the telephone now 
while the subject is in his mind? 

The writer of advertising copy cannot always make these 
admonitions effective, but it has been demonstrated time and 
again that they add real power. It is so easy to forget or to 
neglect to do things. Every suggestion should be made that 
will prevail on the reader to go further than his mere reading 
of the printed message. 

Colgate & Co.—Exhibit 66 is an example of humorous copy. 
This advertisement is one of a series showing how men looked 
before shaving became easier. The pictures are so quaint that 
the advertisements undoubtedly command a great deal of 
attention. 

It will be observed that the advertiser does not content 
himself with the humorous observation. He shows how the 
right kind of lather aids in shaving. The Colgate package is 
prominently exhibited. There is excellent argument for 
Rapid-Shave Cream. “Softens the beard at the base, where 
the razor’s work is done”’ and “‘Leaves the face cool, soothed 
and velvety” are sentences of much suggestive power. 

This advertisement closes with an admonition to send for a 
free trial tube containing enough cream for twelve easier 
shaves; and, for the convenience of the reader, a coupon is 
added. 

It is difficult to resist the suggestion of such a message. 
Reflect over the fact that the advertiser does not refer to “easy” 
shaves or claim, in the bombastic fashion common to adver- 
tising, that Colgate shaves are ‘‘easiest’’ or ‘‘easiest in the 
world.” The term ‘‘easier’” is conservative and unusual. 

Borden’s Farm Products Co.—Exhibit 67 is an example of 
novel arrangement that is not effective. Unusual arrange- 
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ments of border may be made very effective, but the appearance 
of this form is “choppy”? and unagreeable. 

“Everyone” as a headline lacks suggestive power. No 
reasons are given why Borden’s Milk is the ‘wisest possible 
investment in health insurance.” The advertising pages of 
both newspapers and magazines are full of these generalities 
and far-reaching assertions. It would have been better had 
this advertiser used some such headline-appeal as: 


There’s Health Insurance 
in Every glass of Borden’s Milk 


and then followed with at least one “‘reason why.” 


Everyone 


\who buys Borden's 
Grade A milk is certain of 
having made the wisest 
[sen investment in 

th insurance. 


BORDEN | S 


Farm Froducts Got ne. 


Exutpit 67.—Novel but unattractive form. The headline induces no 
thought. Text lacks conviction; it is a mere general assertion, unsupported 
by fact or reason. 


Finally, this advertiser was lax in not setting or hand- 
lettering the advertisement in a more readable type. 

F. Wesel Manufacturing Co.—The Wesel advertisement 
(Exhibit 68), appearing originally in a journal for newspaper 
publishers, has fine general features. The machine is shown 
and the telling word ‘Speed’ is hand-lettered in a style that 
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suggests speed. ‘30 proofs a Minute” is to the point. It 
will be observed that the displays give a brief message, even 
if the reader does not take time to read all details. The only 
suggestion the author of this volume can make for improve- 
ment of this appeal is that the advertiser might well have 
included the offer of a folder or booklet with a title such as 
‘Hints on Proof Service.” It seems worth while to induce the 
reader to think a little more about what good proof service can 
mean to his customers. 


30 Proofs a Minute 


That is the practical working speed. 
Actual capacity of press is 40 a minute. 

And for good, clean galley proofs of type 
composition no other press on the market 
can approximate the economy of the 


WESEL 


ELECTRIC PROOF PRESS 


In newspaper offices it is a universal stand- 
ard, and has been for years. For the trade 
composition plant it is the ideal unit. One 
Electric Proof Press will do the work of two 
ordinary presses and deliver proofs you will 
be proud to send customers at a fraction of 
present costs. 


Modernize your Proof Press equipment. It’s 
the little losses that eat up the big Profits 


Galley with matter is laid on bed. 


F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Gnd pull! the Brosh Ne ee era 72-80 Cranberry St.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


or unnecessary movenients. No waste 
Of tis Oni delavene Asche tcani cher Chicago Branch: 431 S. Dearborn St. 
ate . 


Exursit 68.—A headline that ties up admirably with the illustration. Good 
text and effective central display. 


Excelso Specialty Works.—The Excelso advertisement 
(Exhibit 69) is another example of the semi-poster advertise- 
ment. The 3-line heading and the lower display tell the 
reader at a glance that ‘Here is a device that you can get 
through your plumber, giving you plenty of hot water through 
the use of your present heating plant and at no extra cost.” 
A faucet visualizing a supply of hot water adds the final 
touch to the clear statement. 
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The strong display of the line, “Ask Your Plumber,” aids. 
the advertiser in commanding the interest and good-will of 
the trade. 


HOT WATER 


AT NO COST 


Using Your Heating Plant 


The Excelso method of 

heating hot water for bath, 

kitchen and laundry is prac- 

tically a gift—for all dur- 

ing the heating season the 
Excelso uses the same 
fire that you must burn 
in your heating plant. 
You secure Hot water 
ample for every domes- 
tic purpose, and by 
eliminating the extra 
gas or other fuel bills, 
soon pay for it by your 
saving. 


Ask Yar Plumber 


He will show you how to save money for 
years to come by installing easily and 
quickly an Excelso Water Heater which 
burns no fuel. 


Over 100,000 users now are enjoying the com- 
forts and economy of Excelso water heating 
every season. Decide to get the facts today 
about this modern method of heating water. 
160) Arceinccee Bitty, EXCELSO SPECIALTY WORKS, tne. 
Stuyvesant 3436 BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Yreo Bookics om request—address Battule. 


Exurpit 69.—A semi-poster advertisement that goes straight to the mark. 


Decorative Arts League.—The Aurora Lamp advertisement 
(Exhibit 70) is an example of the amount of copy that can be 
written for and displayed in small space when the advertise- 
ment is carefully planned. It is common to hear the argument 
about advertisements of this kind—that the type hurts the 
eyes, that the appeals appear inartistic because of the way the 
space is crowded, and so on, and yet mail-order experiences 
indicate that such fears are often unfounded. It seems that 
the readers to whom such an article appeals will take the trouble 
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An Architect, A Painter 
and A Sculptress Joined 
in Designing this Lamp 


The lines, proportions The price of this artistic‘ 


and coloring of most of em is $3.9. THINK> 
the lamps you see in. FIT! In the few shops 
dhese days fs commer- wherelampsofthischar-- 


aster can be found its 
equal would cost from 
$15 to $20. Only the 
Decorative Arts League 
could offer such a price 
and such aldmp. *. 


The Aurora is 17 inches 
high and 11% inches in 
diameter, base and cap 
cast in solid Medallium, 
shaftiof seamless brass, 
finished to make a gen- 
erally harmonious color 
scheme in Antique Gold 
Bronze with adjustable 
parchment shade in 
tones of rich 
brown and gold 


cialism aré the work of 
designing departmentg 
of large factories. They. 
are the fruits of a deep 
knowledge of what 
makesa‘‘popularseller’’ 
in the stores. 


But this exquisite liftle 
Vamp Aurora as it has 
heen named by an artist 
because of the purity of 
its Greek lines—was de- 
signed by the united tal- 
ents of an architect and 
interior decorator, a 
painter and a famous 
sculptress, who 
were workingnot iy 
to make a “big & over ivory, in- 
seller’ for the ™ side of shadeold 
stores, but ant ; 1 mre tos = =v 
to designa lampo i ow light. Equipp 
truly artistic pro- Aurora. for electricity, 
portions, with real $3.95 *- cord, socket, etc. 
grace, symmetry everything but 
and beauty yet of great bulb, Send no money, sim- 
practicability. ~~ ply sign and mail coupon to 


Decorative Arts League 


Gallery at 


505 Fifth Ave. New York 


—— ee et ee ee ee Gee eee ee pee ee oe 


DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE, c.2 
- Gallery at SOS Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

.,¥ou may enter my name as a mac nEbesr on ato Member’ of the 
ecorative Arts League, it being distinctly understood that such 

‘membership is to cost me nothing, either ‘now or later, and is to 

entail no obligation of any kind. It simply registers me as one 


tolsrected in hearing of really artistic new things for home decoration 
and nse, 


You may send me, at the members’ special price, an Aurora Lamp, 
and I will pay the postman $3.95, plus the postage, when delivered. 
If not satisfactory I can return the lamp within five days of receipt 
and you are to refund my money in full. 


Ble Bed, wc aneis sc cisinid clus cin'e sv.eieeuis'a'cs sia epiociele sielelsie olwaier 
Street or Ro F. Dis eve cccersscccccesas cocccscccece deserve 
GUY sedisseresecceerererceneneeesenrrassceeseenctneee: 


Stale vovcabovecroccceeccrcacsosssveescrencesceeesesecs 


RUSE DLE EE 
Exuit 70.—Effective mail-order copy, despite the small type and the 
extent to which the available space is used. 
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to read the description carefully. The heading, in thisexample, 
is of the “‘story style,” and the illustration is a striking one. 
The price is attractive and a coupon is provided for the reader 
to sign. 

Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Co.—The Chesapeake 
and Potomac Telephone message (Exhibit 71) is a good 
example of the useful information that is nowadays so often 
disseminated in advertising space. Observe that this message 
begins without unnecessary introduction. It is probable 
that the mere simple title of this message, “Cut Offs,”’ com- 
manded more attention than any general statement, such as 
“‘Suggestions to the Public for Getting Better Service.” 

The paragraphing of this message and the use ofa larger 
size of type for the first line of each paragraph aid in read- 
ability. ‘Too many commercial appeals are presented in solid 
masses of text that discourage thorough reading. The writer 
may possibly have a message that is so interesting that it will 
receive attention, even if the appeal is not especially attractive 
in its composition and typographical dress. It is obviously 
only common sense, however, to use every aid, such as that 
of good paragraphing. 

American Exchange National Bank.—The advertisement of 
the American Exchange National Bank (Exhibit 72) affords 
a good example of the straightforward, “‘reason-why”’ adver- 
tisement, presented in impressive, argumentative fashion. 

The 8-word headline is well phrased. 

Observe that the writer of the advertisement uses the 
pronoun “‘you”’ to make the heading more pointed. 

His “‘six reasons” are arranged in the form of sub-displays, 
all except one of them beginning with ‘‘ You” or “Your.” 

Trust companies, in the last decade, have published much 
of this instructive and convincing type of advertising. 

Weber and Heilbroner.—Exhibit 73 is another fine example 
of good copy and design. Most advertisers of clothing incline 
toward general argument about style and quality. Their 
messages are lacking in specific details that draw mental pic- 
tures. Weber and Heilbroner, in this message, carry their 
slogan at the top for whatever it may be worth. They 
then feature a strong headline of the ‘‘Splasher Topcoats”’ 
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CUT OFFS 


It there is a “Cut Off’ when a 


conversation is taking place over the 
aim telephone, the person who was called 
should immediately hang up the receiver. 
The one who made the call should ask the 
operator to re-establish the connection, saying: 
“I was talking to_— and was cut off.” 


It the person who was called does 
not hang up his receiver, his line may test 
“busy” and be so reported to the party who is 
asking to have the connection re-established. 


The “Cut Off” may be due to a 


number of things: an error of the operator; 
a temporary disarrangement of the signal appa- 
ratus; the replacing of the receiver on the hook 
by mistake by one of the persons talking, or 
for some other cause. 


Realizing the annoyance “Cut Ofts” 
cause our patrons, every possible precaution is 
taken to prevent them. It will help us to give 
you better service if, when a “Cut Off” does 
occur, you will follow the suggestion made 
above. 


The Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company 


‘Exuiit 71.—An informative type of copy that in an unobtrusive way 
commands good attention. 
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Six Reasons Why 
You Should Make a Will 


It Will Cost Less 


Your estate can be administered more eco- 
nomically and your property distributed more 
expeditiously under a Will, 


You Can Name Your Own Executor 
If you do not make a Will the Court will select 
an administrator who may, or may not, possess 
the proper qualities to act. In case an admin- 
istrator is appointed, a bond must be furnished 
and the premium on it will be charged against 
your estate. 


Your Real Estate Can Be Sold More Readily 
If you own real estate you can empower your 
executor to sell it. If you do not make a Will, 
the property can be sold only if all the heirs 
agree, or by means of a lengthy and expensive 
suit in partition, 


You Can Divide Your Property Equitably 
A Will permits you to provide exactly as you 
desire for each member of your family—more 
to one,. less to another, according to their 
needs. Without a Will the law will distribute 
your property rigidly, mathematically, in 
strict accordance with the statutes. 


You Can Remember Your Friends 
You may have distant relatives, friends, em- 
ployees or charities to whom you wish to leave 
something. You can do this only in a Will. 


You Can Provide Life Incomes for Your 
Family 
This you can do through Trust Funds. If you 
make no Will, and your estate is divided by 
law, every beneficiary, when of age, will come 
into absolute control of his orher estate, without 
regard to personal ability to handle property. 


THE timetomake your Willis now. 
Have a competent_lawyer draw it 
and name a responsible and exper- 
ienced Executor and Trustee to 
carry out its provisions. 


You will find this bank to be thor+ 
oughly equipped to administer 
estates or act as Trustee, efficiently 
and economically. We shall welcome 
an opportunity to explain ourservices 
to you. Why not come in today? 


Our booklet, ‘Trusts & Trustees," will be 
sent on request, 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


The American Exchange 
National Bank 


Total Resources over $175,000,000 


Established 1838 
128 Broadway New York 


ight, 1923) 
(cop. 


Exurert 72.—Good example of the straightforward, ‘‘reason-why”’ 
advertisement. 
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CLOTHES : IN THE NEW YORK MANNER 


Splasher ‘Topcoats 


—at a special price 


$38.50 


4 Bis: topcoat has a look 
of character about it—the 
sort of character thatis pro- 
duced by fine tailoring, a 
knowledge of correct style 
and the intelligent use of 
good taste. 


Yet the price is well within 
the reach of any man who 
wants to look his best with- 
out having to pay toomuch 
for the privilege. 


The woolens were woven 
to our order and are 
proofed against showers. 
The coat is silk-lined. In 


pneuns nts deep Fourteen Stores—8 Featuring Clothes 


brown, gray-green and *44th and Broadway 
dark gray. 


Broad 
Broadway *Nassau and John 
Beoadway at 37th *42nd and Madison 


Other Splasher Topcoats BROOKLYN: *381 Fulton Street 
up to $75 apes: 


NEWARK: °800 Broad Street 


Weber aid Heilbroner 


HABERDASHBRS CLOTHIERS HATTERS 


Exursit 73.—Fine example of good retail merchandising copy. 
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and a human-like illustration, following with three para- 
graphs of well written text that is set with good white-space 
treatment. 

The signature is harmonious in type-style with the head- 
line, and the locations of the fourteen stores are treated 
appropriately. 

Such description as “proofed against showers, silk lined, 
autumnal tints of deep brown, gray-green and dark gray”’ is 
enough to make any man feel like visiting this store. 


WORKING OUT OF A TYPICAL ADVERTISING PROBLEM 


The writing of an advertisement for the industrial magazine, 
Power, setting forth the particular merit of Keasbey & 
Mattison’s 85 per cent Magnesia Pipe Covering, affords a good 
illustration of advertisement construction. 

This product is used for the covering of steam pipes and 
boiler surfaces; it conserves heat. The general merits of 
Magnesia Pipe Covering is understood by readers of Power. 
What this manufacturer particularly wishes to impress on 
industrial readers is that his product contains no more asbestos 
fiber than is necessary for structural strength and that, by 
using carded asbestos fiber, he obtains ample strength while 
putting the maximum amount of carbonate of magnesia, the 
real insulating agent, into his covering. 

It seemed necessary, in building this advertisement, to give 
prominence to several things: the trade-mark of the manu- 
facturer, a section of the covering, the word “Featherweight” 
and some illustration that would picture the ‘‘light as feathers”’ 
idea. 

The selling point of lightness can be illustrated in various 
ways. Exhibit 74 indicates one way. Another way would be 
that of showing a section of the covering in weighing scales, 
balanced by a very small weight. The ‘‘feathers” method was 
selected for this appeal because of its novelty. 

Having fixed on the illustration, the next undertaking in 
building this appeal was to phrase the headline. The headline 
that was finally selected is a straightforward statement. It 
would be easy to coin a novel headline for such a message but, 
as the illustration is striking and portrays the “featherweight ”’ 
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Weight 85% Magnesia Pipe Covering 


nown 


It isn’t made of feathers, but you think of feathers when you handle 
a section of this pipe covering, so light is it. 


This extreme lightness is secured—along with the necessary struc- 
tural strength—through the use of selected asbestos fiber that is 
carded, thus enabling us to put as high as 90 to 91 per cent. of carbon- 
ate of magnesia—the real insulating agent—into our coverings, 


You buy extra insulation, more air cells, rather than weight, when you 
buy “K & M” 85% Magnesia Pipe Covering, You save more coal, 
more steam, more power. 


“The lighter it weighs, the better it pays.” You can, on the strength 
of extensive laboratory tests, afford to pay 10 per cent. more for 
“K & M” Featherweight 85% Magnesia Coverings than for the usua) 
grade of 85% Magnesia Coverings. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY 


Dept. 2, Ambler, Penna. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Atlanta, Ga. Chicago. DN). New York, N.Y. Milwaukee, Wis. 
joston, Mass, Cincinnati, Ohio Norfolk. V 


B ‘orfol a Washington, D.C 

Baltimore. Md. Cleveland. Ohio Philidelphia. Penna. Wilkes-Barre, Pena 

Buffalo, N. ¥. Detroit, Mich. Pilixbureh. Penna Montreal, Canada, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Syracuse. N.Y, Toronto, Canads 


Southwestern Distributor: R. V. Aycock Company, Kansag City, St. Louis, Tulsa, Houston 


point of the product—lightness that increases efficiency. 
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pare impressively, it was not necessary to use a headline such 
s ‘Feels As If It Might Be Made of Feathers.” 

The four paragraphs of text are the result of some Saihies 
down of the original draft. It is natural to open the subject 
with such remarks as ‘‘Most coverings of this class carry a 
great deal of dead weight in the way of useless short asbestos 
fiber,” but it is not usually advisable to take up space with 
references to competitive products unless conditions make 
exposures absolutely necessary. ‘‘It isn’t made of feathers 
but you think of feathers,”’ begins the story pointedly. 


BOOKS FOR FURTHER STUDY OF ADVERTISING 


Advertising isa subject of largescope. If it isone of particu- 
lar attraction to the business writer, he will do well to extend 
his reading through several of the comprehensive volumes that 
deal with the more important phases of publicity. 

Instead of indicating merely his own choice of books on 
advertising and marketing that have been published during the 
last twenty years, the author of this volume deems it in better 
taste to reprint here a review of the lists furnished by a number 
of men prominent in advertising or publishing who were asked © 
. by Printers’ Ink in 1922 to name the “Ten Best Advertising 
Books,” also some lists published in 1924 in Associated 
Advertising, covering books that other prominent business men 
have found particularly helpful. 


NUMBER OF 
Times NAMED 


Tirtzes oF Booxs, AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS In Lists 

“The Advertising Handbook,” S. Roland Hall, McGraw- 9 
Hill Book Co., Inc., New York City. 

‘Advertising as a Business Force,” P. T. Cherington, 9 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 

“Making Type Work,” Benj. Sherbow, The Century Co., 7 
New York City. 

‘‘Advertising: Its Principles and Practice,’ Hotchkiss, 6 


Tipper, Hollingworth and Parsons, The Ronald Press Co., 
New York City. 

“Making Advertisements and Making Them Pay,” Roy 6 
Durstine, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York City. 


“The Psychology of Advertising,’’ Walter Dill Scott, Small, 6 
Maynard & Co., Boston, Mass. 
‘A Short Course in Advertising,’”? A. F. Osborn, Chas. 6 


Scribner’s Sons, New York City. 
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“The Business of Advertising,’ Ernest Elmo Calkins, 
D. Appleton & Co., New York City. 

“Bgsentials of Advertising,” Frank Leroy Blanchard, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York City. 

“Advertising and Selling: Principles of Appeal and Re- 
sponse,” H. L. Holling worth, D. Appleton & Co., 
New York City. 

“Effective Direct Advertising,’ Robt. E. Ramsey, D. 
Appleton & Co., New York City. 

“Market Analysis,’ Percival White, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., New York City. 

“The Theory and Practice of Advertising,” Walter Dill 
Scott, Small Maynard & Co., Boston, Mass. 

“Typography of Advertisements That Pay,’ Gilbert P. 
Farrar, D. Appleton & Co., New York City. 

“ Advertising the Technical Product,’’ Sloan and Mooney, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York City. 

“Effective House Organs,” Robt. E. Ramsey, D. Appleton & 
Co., New York City. 

“Effective Type-use for Advertising,’’ Benj. Sherbow, The 
Century Co., New York City. 

“Human Nature in Selling Goods,” Collins, Henry Altemus 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Intensive Selling,” Flint McNaughton, Selling Aid, 
Chicago, Ill. 

““Modern Advertising,’ Calkins and Holden, D. Appleton & 
Co., New York City. 

“Principles of Advertising,” Daniel Starch, A. W. Shaw Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

“Productive Advertising,’ Hess, ‘J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Principles of Advertising Arrangement,” Frank Alvah 
Parsons, Prang Co., New York City. 

“Scientific Distribution,” C. F. Higham, London, England. 

“Building Your Business by Mail,” Clifford, 

“Selling Forces,’’ Richard J. Walsh, Curtis Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Advertising: Its Principles, Practice and Technique,” 
Daniel Starch, Scott, Foreman & Co., Chicago, Il. 

‘Advertising and Sales,’”’ Casson, 

“Advertising Campaigns,” Mac Martin, Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute, New York City. 

“The Art Appeal in Display Advertising,” Frank Alvah 
Parsons, Harper & Bros., New York City. 

“Art Value in Advertising,’ Frank Alvah Parsons, 

“Commercial Advertising,’ Thos. Russell, 

“Creative Selling,’ Chas, Henry MacIntosh, 
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“The Advertising Man,”’ Ernest Elmo Calkins, Scribner’s 
Sons, New York City. 

~ “Elements of Marketing,’ Cherington 

“Getting the Most Out of Business,’ E. St. Elmo Lewis, 
Ronald Press Co., New York City. 

“Imagination in Business,’ Lorin F. Deland, Harper & 
Bros., New York City. 

“Tnfluencing Men in Business,’ Walter Dill Scott, The 
Ronald Press Co., New York City. 

“Tnereasing Direct Advertising Returns,” Flint McNaugh- 
ton 

‘Keeping a Dollar at Work,” Truman De Weese. 

“Marketing Methods and Policies,’ Paul D. Converse, 

“The Mind of the Buyer,” Harry Dexter Kitson, Macmillan 
Co., New York City. 

“The Milline and Actline Advertising System,’ Benjamin 
Jefferson, H. M. Jefferson & Co., Niles, Mich. 

“Modern Merchandising,” Mitchell-Faust Adv. Co., 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

‘More Business through Postal Cards,” Flint McNaughton, 

‘Marketing,’ C. S. Duncan, 

“Modern Sales Management,” J. G. Frederick, D. Appleton 
&. Co., New York City. 

**Principles of Practical Publicity,’? De Weese. 

“Reason Why Advertising,’’ Lord & Thomas, Chicago, III. 

“Running a Retail Store,’’ Harold Whitehouse. 

‘Retail Selling and Store Management,” Nystrom. 

“Scientific Advertising,” Hopkins. 

“Salesmanship,”’ William Maxwell. 

“The Typography of Advertisements,’ Trezise, Inland 
Printer, Chicago, Ill. 

“Twelve Principles of Efficiency,” Harrington Emerson. 

“What a Salesman Should Know about Advertising,” 
J. C. Aspley, Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 

“Year Book of Direct Mail Advertising Association, 1920 
and 1921, Detroit, Mich. 
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Those whose views are reflected by this summary are 
Ernest Elmo Calkins, of Calkins & Holden; L. D. Fernald, 
of the Nast Publications; Bruce Barton, of Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc.; R. L. Burdick, of the Associated Business Papers; 
James B. Miller, of Buckley Dement & Co.; Lewis P. Sittig, 
of the Household Efficiency Bureau; W. A. Maas, Nestle & 
Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co., London, England; G. B. 
Hotchkiss, of New York University; Mac Martin, Mac Martin 
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Advertising Agency; Louis Wiley, the New York Times; 
Homer J. Buckley, Buckley Dement & Co., Don Francisco, 
of Lord & Thomas; and Wm. H. Ingersoll. 

It will be observed that several volumes dealing with the 
general subject of marketing or salesmanship are included. 
Such subjects as marketing and salesmanship are so interlocked 
with advertising that thorough attention to advertising will 
necessarily include a study of these allied subjects. 

As this list also includes volumes that concentrate on direct 
advertising, house-organ publishing, effective typography, 
market analysis and still other special fields of advertising, 
the reader will be enabled to make a selection particularly 
adapted to his own needs or ambition. 


SECTION VI 
IMPROVING YOUR ENGLISH 


Effective business writing depends on the ability of the 
writer to see situations clearly, even vividly, and to express his 
thoughts in fresh, vigorous language. 

Straight Thinking and Vigorous Expression.—One may 
write on the topic of ‘Liberty of Action” something like this: 


When we reflect carefully over the subject of untrammeled liberty 
of action, we must needs come to the conclusion that such a state 
of being hardly ever, if indeed it ever, exists in this world of ours. 


A simple thought is buried under a cloud of ‘‘bookish”’ 
words. There is no figure of speech drawing a sharp picture. 
Suppose the thought were expressed in this way: 


Complete liberty to do just what you want! There’s no such 
thing in civilized circles. Robinson Crusoe did have it for a time, 
but even his liberty was curtailed when his man Friday appeared, 
for he couldn’t stand where Friday stood. 


The illustration of the second example is apt, for all know 
the story of Crusoe; the comparison gains by the bit of humor 
that is introduced. 

Using the Familiar Ilustrations.—In making analogies or 
comparisons, use the familiar illustrations. Edward Bok, in 
summing up the public attitude toward peace, expressed the 
situation in this way: 


A man’s opinion is like a snowflake. It may fall upon our coat 
sleeve and we may lightly brush it away; but if it is a real snowfall, 
many other flakes follow until soon they cover our coat, the roads, 
the whole countryside, and even the most powerful locomotive can- 
not burrow a way through. That is what world opinion will do 
one of these days with the engine of war. 
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Mr. Bok might have said: 


There is a tremendous cumulative effect arising out of a multi- 
tude of convictions and expressions on this matter of world peace 
and, in the end, this effect will assume proportions that will appall 
opposition. 


If such a statement as the foregoing one be read with great 
care and the reader can keep the beginning of the sentence in 
mind until the end is reached, the meaning will be grasped. 
But the language does not move in familiar paths. It goes 
into the thickets, so to speak. It is very much easier to follow 
the thought illustrated by “‘a snowflake that may fall upon our 
coat sleeve’ and ‘‘the most powerful locomotive” that ‘‘ can- 
not burrow a way through.” 

Picture-building Phrases.—Here are a number of phrases 
and sentences, culled from current publications, that illustrate 
the value of picture-building language. 

“Barnyard morals.”’ In two words, we get the picture of 
people living like cattle. 

“Molehill obstacles,” “flaming anger,” ‘whispering pines,”’ 
“‘trackless wastes,” “‘brooding silence,”’ “‘ white-collar worker.” 

‘Gears that rasp and grind.”” The two verbs are so appro- 
priate that they almost sound like the noises described. 

“You breeze along without jerky chatter. No bumps, 
bounces or jolts.” Could language be more vivid than this, 
or be more quickly grasped? 

A reporter writes of a boxing bout: ‘Leonard swarmed all 
over his opponent.” We get the picture of an aggressive 
boxer hitting from all angles as if he were a swarm of bees 
attacking an enemy. 

“There exists no more impressive test of concrete construc- 
tion than the shell of this wrecked ship for several years 
surviving the fury of winter storms on the rockbound coast of 
Maine.” The words that give this picture its best coloring 
are italicized. 

Advertising copy in the leading periddicals affords some 
fine examples of well phrased thoughts. ‘Fashioned to 
accentuate the grace of trim feminine ankles’ runs the 
description of Pointex stockings. The word “fashioned’’ is 
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indispensable here because of womankind’s preference for 
“‘full-fashioned”’ hosiery. 

“Tell it to the Sweeneys and the Stuyvesants will under- 
stand”’ is an aptly expressed argument for simplicity in com- 
mercial messages. 

Lessons from Novelists and Essayists.—The novelists give 
business writers good lessons. The characters in a live story, 
instead of always saying or replying, will retort, implore, insist, 
persist, snap, shout, sneer, demand, plead or murmur. Each of 
these single words flashes its own picture without any adverb. 

The latter-day writers as well as the master hands of 
the past contribute noteworthy examples of descriptive writing, 
The following, from the pen of Arthur Train, is a remarkable 
pen-picture of a trouble-making woman: 


“This way, madam,” said the clerk, motioning her round the 
back of the jury box. And she swept ponderously into the offing 
like a full-rigged bark and came to anchor in the witness chair, her 
chin rising and falling upon her heaving bosom like the figurehead 
of a vessel upon a heavy harbor swell. 

Now it has never been satisfactorily explained just why the 
character of an individual should be in any way deducible from 
such irrelevant attributes as facial anatomy, bodily structure or 
the shape of the cranium. Perhaps it is not, and in reality we dis- 
cern disposition from something far more subtle—the tone of the 
voice, the expression of the eyes, the lines of the face or even from 
an aura unperceived by the senses. However that may be, the 
wisdom of the Constitutional safeguard guaranteeing that every 
person charged with crime shall be confronted by the witnesses 
against him was instantly made apparent when Mrs. Tunnygate 
took the stand, for without hearing a word from her firmly com- 
pressed lips the jury simultaneously swept her with one compre- 
hensive glance and turned away. Students of women, experienced 
adventurers in matrimony, these plumbers, bird merchants, “‘delica- 
tessens”? and the rest looked, perceived and comprehended that 
here was the very devil of a woman—a virago, a shrew, a termagant, 
a natural-born trouble-maker; and they shivered and thanked God 
that she was Tunnygate’s and not theirs; their unformulated senti- 
ment best expressed in Pope’s immortal couplet: 


“Oh woman, woman! when to ill thy mind 
Is bent, all hell contains no fouler fiend.” 
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She had said no word. Between the judge and jury nothing had 
passed, and yet through the alpha rays of that mysterious medium 
of communication by which all men as men are united where woman 
is concerned, the thought was directly transmitted and unanimously 
acknowledged that here for sure was a hell cat! 


It may be argued that writers in the field of business and 
industry cannot lay hold of romance and picturesque situations 
to the extent that writers of fiction can—that they must stick 
to realities rather than to creations of the imagination. Yet 
the truth is that business and industry are full of romance, 
adventure and interesting pictures if the observer will only 
train his mind to see and appreciate. 

Most people have at least a mild amount of interest in seeing 
a ship draw up to her pier or a fast train sweep by. ‘This is 
how Joseph Husband, a modern writer, sees the limited train, 
in his charming collection of business essays, ‘‘America at 
Work” (Houghton Mifflin Co.): 


Every night, at exactly eight minutes past nine, the limited 
roars through the village. I can see it coming several miles away, 
its powerful headlight fingering rails and telegraph wires with a 
shimmer of light. Silently and slowly it seems to draw nearer; 
then suddenly, it is almost above me. A wild roar of steam and 
driving wheels, the wail of its hoarse whistle at the crossing, and 
then, looming black against the night sky, it smashes past, and in 
the swing of drivers and connecting rods I think of a greyhound, or 
a race-horse thundering down the final stretch. High in the cab 
window a motionless figure peers ahead into the night; suddenly he 
is blackly silhouetted by the glare of the opened fire-door, and 
in the orange light I can see the fireman swing back and forth as 
he feeds his fire. The light burns against the flying steam and 
smoke above; then blackness—and now the white windows of the 
Pullmans flicker past, and through the swirl of dust and smoke I 
watch the two red lights sink down the track. 

Every time I see that black figure in the cab I wonder how far he 
can peer ahead into the night, and I wonder at the perfect faith that 
is his: faith in silent men who keep the semaphores lighted and true, 
and in those humble servants whose constant watchfulness guards 
him from broken rail and loosened fish-plate. Last night I sat 
beside him. 

It was not my limited that I boarded, but a faster, greater engine 
that helps to rush half across the continent a train before which all 
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others wait and all tracks are cleared. I stood with the division 
superintendent on the platform of the little station where it must 
pause for water. Beyond the yardlights its song rose clear and 
vibrant. With a flare of lofty headlight and the grind of brakes it 


was beside us, steel lungs panting heavily, a reek of oil sweating from 
heated sides. 


There is a temptation, when one attempts descriptive narra- 
tive, to “pile up” the adjectives and adverbs in order to 
make his word-pictures impressive. An excess of descriptive 
words is likely to give the reader the impression that the 
writer is striving for effects. In the foregoing example from 
Mr. Husband’s writings there are many words of picture- 
painting force, but the author has used them so skilfully that 
his composition is of high order. In his first sentence “‘roars 
through” is deemed sufficient. In the next sentence ‘“‘shim- 
mer’’ is enough to describe the flickering light that comes from 
a rapidly moving object. In the fourth sentence, the author 
uses “‘wild roar” and “‘wail of its hoarse whistle’”’ because at 
these points the emphasizing words seem necessary; but in the 
latter half of the sentence, ‘‘smashes” and ‘‘thundering”’ 
give sufficient color. 

Value of Repetition. Don’t hesitate to repeat subjects when 
clearness is attained byso doing. Study these two paragraphs: 


The accompanying letters from the vice-president and the Chicago 
manager of the Mason Tire & Rubber Company tell a story of 
interest and value not only to tire-manufacturers and dealers but 
to all who do business in the Chicago market. 

They show emphatically that it is the results obtained through 
advertising in the Chicago Daily News that prompt them, when 
they undertake a new campaign in this great field, to advertise again 
in the News. 


The first paragraph will stand as clear English, but does 
“‘they”’ at the beginning of the second paragraph refer to the 
-men who wrote the letters or to the letters? No doubt the 
writer meant to connect with letters, but he uses them later in 
his sentence, also another they, and evidently these pronouns 
are antecedents of vice-presidents and managers. 
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The construction is improved by this slight change: 


These letters show emphatically that the results obtained through 
advertising in the Chicago Daily News prompt the advertisers, 
when they are undertaking a new campaign in this great field, to 
advertise again in the Daily News. 


Breaking Up the Long Sentence.—While connectives such 
as and and but are indispensable, they often creep in when 
separate sentences bring clearer construction. 


Advertisers are prone to take advantage of the fact that they are 
running display advertising, and they are constantly asking for 
“reading notices,” reviews, complimentary references and other 
forms of free publicity. 


This construction is improved slightly by re-forming the first 
statement into a short sentence that ends with advertising, 
letting the second sentence begin with ‘‘They are constantly 
asking.” 

Blue-penciling the Verbiage.—Every writer who composes 
in a free style will, in his first draft, use words and clauses that 
can easily be spared. 


There’s no denying the fact that the liberality of publishers has 
been grossly abused. 


The first six words add nothing to the thought. .The 
sentence may well begin with “‘The liberality of publishers.” 
When repetitions are not helpful, eliminate them. 


Study the titles in half a dozen issues of the leading general maga- 
zines and see how much thought is evidently given to the selection 
of appropriate titles. 


The first use of titles in this sentence interferes with the 
emphasis on appropriate titles at the end. The remedy is to 
blue-pencil the second, third and fourth words, having the 
revised sentence begin ‘‘Study half a dozen issues,’’ and so on. 

Simplicity Preferred to the Profound.—The ornate, the pro- 
found, the complex, the attempt to do “fine writing’”’—these 
do not appeal to the editors and business executives of today. 

It is better to use simple language and to divide longer 
sentences so that there will be a pleasing change from the long 
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tothe short. It is not necessary that every sentence be a short 
one or that every word be a word of one syllable or two syl- 
lables. In Lincoln’s famous Gettysburg address there are such 
words as dedicate, consecrate and proposition. These are just 
as appropriate as any shorter words could be. In spite of all 
that may be said in favor of short words, there are words of 
three or four syllables for which there is no good short synonym. 
The real question is: “Is it the right word to express the 
intended meaning?” 

Lincoln’s address may be familiar to every reader of this 
volume but it is worth while to study it again for the sake of 
the fine contrast of short sentence with longer sentence and of 
seeing how, by repetition and by discriminating use of con- 
nectives, the speaker kept his thought unified in the mind of 
his hearer. As the editorial staff of Business expresses it: 
“Every word, every phrase, it seems, has a relationship, 
retroactive or anticipatory, with some word or phrase that has 
passed or some word or phrase that is to come.” 


Four score and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this 
continent a new nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to the - 
proposition that all men are created equal. Now we are engaged in 
a great civil war, testing whether that nation or any nation so con- 
ceived and so dedicated can long endure. We are met on a great 
battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of that 
field as a final resting place for those who here gave their lives that 
that nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we 
should do this. But in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, cannot 
consecrate, cannot hallow this ground. The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here have consecrated it far beyond our power 
to add or detract. The world will little note nor long remember 
what we say here, but it cannot forget what they did here. It is for 
us, the living, rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It 
is rather for us to be dedicated to the great task remaining before us— 
that from these honored dead we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave the full measure of devotion—that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain, that 
this nation under God shall have a new birth of freedom and that 
government of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth. 
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This great American on another occasion defined his position 
in this clear and well balanced explanation: 


I am not bound to win, but I am bound to be true. I am not 
bound to succeed, but I am bound to live up to the light I have. 
I must stand with anybody that stands right—stand with him while 
he is right, and part with him when he goes wrong. 


This bit of composition illustrates again how apt contrast 
and repetition of word or introductory thought keeps the main 
idea strongly before the reader to the end. 

Lincoln was dealing with a momentous subject when he thus 
defined his position. Yet he employed no high-sounding 
phrases. 

Editors smile at such grandiloquent expressions as “‘the 
unequaled opportunity in this broad, glorious American 
republic.” The petty politician may have the exclusive use of 
such language. Let the discerning man write: ‘‘ America 
offers a job, at good pay, to every citizen of the right sort,” 
or something else that expresses his thought clearly and 
earnestly with no flag-waving or extravagant description. 


Participial Construction.—It is easy to fall into error through 
improper use of participial clauses. 

‘“‘Realizing his lack of capital, a partnership agreement was 
arranged.” 

Hither of the following arrangements is an improvement: 

“Realizing his lack of capital, Jones arranged a partnership.’’ 

“Jones, realizing his lack of capital, entered into a 
partnership.” 

Here is a paragraph from the circular of a farm magazine: 


Reaching high rank in dairy products, Missouri is being brought 
to the front in dairying by State Dairy Commissioner E. G. Bennett, 
a Missouri Ruralist contributing-editor. 


It is better to recast such a sentence into some such form as 
the following: 


Missouri has for years ranked high in dairy products. She is 
climbing higher in dairying through the efforts of State Dairy Com- 
missioner EK. G. Bennett, contributing-editor of the Missouri Ruralist. 
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A dangling clause at the end of a sentence frequently leads to 
ambiguity or awkwardness. This footnote appeared under a 
picture in a leading New York newspaper. 


Hooven Griffis, recently released from prison in Mosbach, after 
serving twenty-one months as penalty for the attempt to kid- 
nap Grover Cleveland Bergdoll, with the Statue of Liberty in the 
background. 


The reference to the Statue of Liberty is too close to the 
other thought. This reference is not important enough to 
transpose it to the beginning of the sentence. Therefore, it is 
better to let it stand as a final fragmentary sentence: “Statue 
of Liberty shown in the background.” 

Pruning, Transposition, Substitution—One must be criti- 
cal and ever ready to prune, to transpose and to substitute new 
language if the finished product is to be brought to a good 
standard. 

Even a simple statement can be easily misread. A corre- 
spondent wrote to a nationally known editor, “I am not 
unacquainted with the collection of Sid’s Sayings.” If he had 
written “I am acquainted” or “I am familiar with,” his 
statement could hardly have been misunderstood. As it was, 
the editor construed the meaning as “‘I am unacquainted.” 

“The ship never returns that never left port.’? The 
thought here is not as clear as it should be. Compare the 
following: ‘‘There’s no use looking for your ship to come in 
unless you have sent one out.’”’ In this case the writer has the 
aid of the old familiar saying about ‘“‘your ship coming in.” 
There is an apt contrast between “to come in” and “‘sent 
one out.” 

A newspaper uses the headline ‘‘ Mother to be Condemned 
Boy’s First Visitor.” The eye catching the first four words 
““Mother to be Condemned” is likely to think instinctively 
of a condemned mother. A slight change, “Mother Is First 
Visitor of Condemned Boy” or ‘‘Condemned Boy’s First 
Visitor Is His Mother’? removes the ambiguity. 

Juggle sentences and clauses not only to achieve clearness 
and smoothness but to give prominence to the thought that 
is entitled to prominence. 
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Arthur H. Little, writing in Printers’ Ink, quotes these 
two paragraphs: 


1. Coats that fitted like a bag and hung like a rag on a stick were 
the best that could be had in England several hundred years ago. 


2. Throughout the region you will find magnificent hotels, not 
only in the larger cities but even in the wild recesses of the mountains. 


Mr. Little points out that in (1) the “time” thought, 
coming at the end, receives more emphasis than it deserves. 
This change is suggested: 


In England, several hundred years ago, the best coats to be had 
fitted like a bag and hung like a rag on a stick. 


In this revision the thought moves along smoothly to be 
focused finally on the ill-fitting garments of several hundred 
years ago, which is evidently what the original writer wanted 
to emphasize. 

The writer of the second example (2) wanted to center 
the thought on the fine hotels, but this key word is left in the 
middle of his sentence. This revision is suggested: 


Throughout the region, not only in the larger cities but even in 
the wild recesses of the mountains, you will find magnificent hotels. 


It is as troublesome a word as only and the participial forms 
of verbs. 


You may never need it, but you are taking chances if you go 
automobiling without a good towing line. 


The construction is improved by bringing towing line 
nearer 7, 


You may never need it, but without a good towing line you are 
taking chances in your automobiling. 


Compare the following sentences: 


1. Let the product itself convince users what it can do for them 
is the plan we follow with success. 

2. Letting the product itself convince users what it can do for 
them is the plan we follow with success. 

3. The plan we follow, with success, is that of letting the product 
itself convince users what it can do for them. 
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4. Our most successful plan is that of letting the product itself 
convince users what it can do for them. 

5. Let the product itself convince users what it can do for them. 
That’s the plan we follow, with success. 


The first example is not clear. A slight improvement is 
made by the change of let to letting, as indicated by (2). 
Example (8) is still another arrangement, but interpolating 
with success seems to interfere with smoothness. In Example 
(4) the entire sentence is recast, and in Example (5) the original 
sentence is reformed into two sentences. The last two versions 
of the original thought seem to be the best ones. 

How Paragraphing and Numbering of Paragraphs Clarifies. 
It should be obvious to every writer—but apparently it is not 
—that judicious paragraphing will improve composition. 
This does not mean, either, that every paragraph must be a 
short one, though short paragraphs may be very helpful. 


The first and great Health Commandment is: Have your body 
periodically examined and your individual needs ascertained. 
Then apply the following rules with precision. 


. Ventilate every room you occupy. 

. Wear light, loose and porous clothes. 

. Seek out-of-door occupations and recreations. 

. Sleep out, if you can. 

. Breathe deeply. 

. Avoid overeating and overweight. 

. Eat sparingly of meats and eggs. 

. Eat some hard, some bulky, some raw foods. 

. Eat slowly. 

. Use sufficient water, internally and externally. 
. Evacuate thoroughly, regularly and frequently. 
. Stand, sit and walk erect. 

. Do not allow poisons and infections to enter the body. 
. Keep the teeth, gums and tongue clean. 

. Work, play, rest and sleep in moderation. 

. Keep serene. 


Check the rules you faithfully follow. 


Exursit 75.—Clearness secured by making the rules concise and numbering 
them. 
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The numbering or lettering of paragraphs or sentences, when 
instances are quoted or rules formulated, is another aid to 
clear presentation. Observe how the sixteen laws of health 
stand out in the concise summary of the Life Extension Institute 
(Exhibit 75). 

The Price of Excellence.—Finally, it may be remarked— 
elementary as the advice may seem—that craftsmanship in 
writing, as in other kinds of effort, usually comes only through 
pride in the excellence of one’s product and unwearying effort 
for improvement. Few dictionaries, volumes of synonyms 
and antonyms, and treatises on composition show the right 
amount of wear. 
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organizations, list of, 32 


A 


Tables in reports, 184, 149, 153, 
156 

Talk, methods of inducing interest- 
ing interviews, 11 

Talks at conventions as material 
for articles, 17 

Tax legislation proposed, how 
treated in Doherty house 
organ, 99 

Taylor Instrument Companies, 
feature of house organ, 114 

Technical reports, 119 

Technical talks, building articles 
from, 17 

Telephone Company’s advertise- 
ment, 191 

Test and experiment reports, 120 

Text matter, character and extent 
of, in advertising, 177 

Timeliness in advertising, 181 
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Tire advertisement criticized, 182 
Title pages of reports, 132 
Titles for articles, 9 
for special departments of maga- 
zines, 25 
of advertisements, 171 
Topics for articles, how to gather, 4 
Trade investigators, reports by, 
150 
Train, Arthur, quotation from, 203 
Transposition, 209, 210 
Travelers Steamship Corporation 
advertisement, 183 
Tycos-Rochester, feature of, 114 
Type table, 178 
Typewriting of manuscript, 52 


U 


Uses of product as house-organ 
articles, 72 

Utterances of prominent people as 
news, 43 


Vv 


Verbiage, blue-penciling of, 206 

Verse in business publications, 69 

Views from different people, how 
to weave into articles, 18 


W 


Walk-Over Shoe Prints, review of, 
109 
Wallace, R., & Sons Mfg. Co., 
feature of house organ, 114 
Waterman, L. E., Co. exhibit of 
pen-hoiding, 67 
house organ feature, 112 
talks to salesmen, 65 
Wayne Tire & Rubber Co. adver- 
tisement, 182 
Weber & Heilbroner advertise- 
ment, 191 
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Weekly, monthly and yearly re- Window-trim suggestions in house 
ports, 121 organ, 110 

Wesel, F., Manufacturing Co. Writing a report, 132 
advertisement, 187 


White & Wyckoff Viewpoint, review Y4 
of, 100 

Will-making, advertisement about, Yearly, monthly and weekly 
193 reports, 121 
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